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FASHIONABLE  PHILOSOPHY. 


Scene:  A  Lotuion  Dr>iv.<iMg-room.  Time: 

5  odotk  p.M. 

The  afternoon  tea  apparatus  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room,  and  Lady  Fritteily  on 
a  couch  in  another.  The  Hon.  Mrs. 
AUtnash  is  announced. 

Lady  Fritterly.  How  too  kind,  dear, 
of  you  to  come,  and  so  early,  too ! 
I've  got  such  a  lot  of  interesting  people 
coming  and  we  are  going  to  discuss  the 
religion  of  the  future. 

Mrs.  Allmash.  How  quite  delight¬ 
ful  !  I  do  so  long  for  something  more 
substantial  than  the  theologies  of  the 
past  !  It  is  becoming  quite  puzzling  to 
know  what  to  teach  one’s  children  ; 
mine  are  getting  old  enough  now  to  un¬ 
derstand  about  things,  and  one  ought  to 
teach  them  something.  I  was  talking 
about  it  to  that  charming  Professor 
('termsell  last  night. 

Ltidy  F.  Well,  I  hope  he  is  coming 
presently,  so  you  will  be  able  to  continue 
your  conversation.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Coldwaite,  the  celebrated  Comtist ;  and 
New  Suubs.— Vol.  XL.,  No.  i 


Mr.  Fussle,  who  writes  those  delightful 
articles  on  prehistoric  aesthetic  evolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Drygull,  the  eminent 
theosophist,  whose  stories  about  esoteric 
Buddhism  are  quite  too  extraordinary, 
and  who  has  promised  to  bring  a  Khoja 
— a  most  interesting  moral  specimen, 
my  dear— who  has  just  arrived  from 
Bombay  ;  and  Lord  Fondleton. 

Mrs.  A.  Lord  Fondleton  !  I  did 
not  know  that  he  was  interested  in  such 
subjects. 

Lady  F.  He  says  he  is,  dear ;  be¬ 
tween  ourselves — but  this,  of  course,  is 
strictly  entre  nous — I  rather  think  that  it 
is  I  who  interests  him  :  but  I  encourage 
him,  poor  fellow  ;  it  may  wean  him 
from  the  unprofitable  life  he  is  leading, 
and  turn  his  mind  to  higher  things. 
Oh  I  I  almost  forgot — then  there  is 
my  new  beauty  ! 

Mrs.  A.  Your  new  beauty  ! 

Lady  F.  Yes ;  if  you  could  only 
have  dined  with  me  the  other  night,  you 
would  have  met  her.  1  had  such  a  per- 
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feet  little  dinner.  Just  think!  A  poet, 
an  actor,  a  journalist,  a  painter,  a  wit, 
and  a  new  beauty.  I’ll  tell  you  how  I 
found  her.  She  really  belongs  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  Lady  Islington  and  myself ;  but 
of  course,  now  we  have  started  her,  all 
the  other  people  will  snap  her  up.  We 
found  that  we  both  owed  that  vulgar 
upstart,  Mrs.  Houndsley,  a  visit,  and 
went  there  together — because  I  always 
think  two  people  are  less  easily  bored 
than  one — when  suddenly  the  most  per¬ 
fect  apparition  you  ever  beheld  stood 
before  us  —  an  old  master  dress,  an 
immense  pattern,  a  large  hat  rim  encir¬ 
cling  a  face,  some  rich  auburn  hair  in¬ 
side,  and  the  face  a  perfect  one.  Well, 
you  know,  it  turned  out  that  she  was 
not  born  in  the  purple — her  husband  is 
just  a  clerk  in  Burley’s  Bank  ;  but  we 
both  insisted  on  being  introduced  to  her 
— for,  you  see,  my  dear,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  she  is  a  ready-made 
beauty.  The  same  idea  occurred  to 
Lady  Islington,  so  we  agreed  as  we 
drove  away  that  we  would  bring  her 
out.  The  result  is,  that  she  went  to 
Islington  House  on  Tuesday,  and  came 
to  me  on  Thursday,  and  created  a  per¬ 
fect  furor  on  both  occasions  ;  so  now 
she  is  fairly  started. 

Mrs.  A.  How  wonderfully  clever 
and  fortunate  you  are,  dear  !  What  is 
her  name  ? 

Lady  F.  Mrs.  Gloring. 

Mrs.  A.  Oh  yes ;  everybody  was 
talking  about  her  at  the  Duchess's  last 
night.  I  am  dying  to  see  her  ;  but  they 
say  that  she  is  rather  a  fool. 

lAidy  F.  Pure  spite  and  jealousy. 
Yet  that  is  the  way  these  Christian 
women  of  society  obey  the  precept  of 
their  religion,  and  love  their  neighbors 
as  themselves. 

[Lord  Fondleton  is  announced,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  stranger. 

Lord  Fondleton.  How  d’ye  do.  Lady 
Fritterly  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse 
my  taking  the  liberty  of  introducing  Mr. 
Rollestone,  a  very  old  friend  of  mine, 
to  you  ;  he  has  only  just  returned  to 
England,  after  an  absence  of  so  many 
years  that  he  is  quite  a  stranger  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

[Lady  YiiWtxXy  is  "  delighted."  The 
rest  of  the  party  arrh'e  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession. 

Mrs.  A.  Dear  Mr.  Germsell,  I  was 


just  telling  Lady  Fiitterly  what  an  in¬ 
teresting  conversation  we  were  having 
last  night  when  it  was  unfortunately 
interrupted.  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  you 
would  explain  more  fully  now  what  you 
were  telling  me.  I  am  sure  everybody 
would  be  interested. 

Ijidy  F.  Oh  do,  Mr.  Germsell,  it 
would  be  quite  too  nice  of  you.  And, 
Mr.  Drygull,  will  you  ask  the  Khoja 
to — ? 

Mr.  Drygull.  My  friend’s  name  is 
Ali  Seyyid,  Lady  Fiitterly, 

Lady  F.  Pray  excuse  my  stupidity, 
Mr.  All) side,  and  come  and  sit  near 
me.  Lord  Fondleton,  find  Mrs.  Glor¬ 
ing  a  chair. 

Lord  F.  \aside  to  Mrs.  Gloring]. 
Who’s  our  black  friend  ? 

Mrs.  G.  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know. 
1  think  Lady  Fritterly  called  him  a 
codger. 

Lord  F.  Ah,  he  looks  like  it — and 
a  rum  one  at  that,  as  our  American 
cousins  say. 

Mrs.  G.  Hush  !  Mr.  Germsell  is 
going  to  begin. 

Mr.  Germsell.  Mrs.  Allmash  asked 
me  last  night  whether  my  thoughts  had 
been  directed  to  the  topic  which  is  up¬ 
permost  just  now  in  so  many  minds  in 
regard  to  the  religion  of  the  future,  and 
1  ventured  to  tell  her  that  it  would  be 
found  to  be  contained  in  the  generalized 
expediency  of  the  past. 

Mr  Fussle.  Pardon  me,  but  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  future  must  be  the  result 
of  an  evolutionary  process,  and  I  don’t 
see  how  generalizations  of  past  ex¬ 
pediency  are  to  help  the  evolution  of 
humanity. 

G.  They  throw  light  upon  it  ;  and 
the  study  of  the  evolutionary  process  so 
far  teaches  us  how  we  may  evolve  in  the 
future.  For  instance,  you  have  only  got 
to  think  of  evolution  as  divided  into 
moral,  astronomic,  geologic,  biologic, 
psychologic,  sociologic,  aesthetic,  and 
so  forth,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is 
always  an  evolution  of  the  parts  into 
which  it  divides  itself,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  there  is  but  on;  evolution  going  on 
everywhere  after  the  same  manner. 
The  work  of  science  has  been  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  experience,  for  that  is  impos¬ 
sible,  but  to  systematize  it  ;  and  in  that 
systematization  of  it  will  be  found  the 
religion  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
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D.  May  I  ask  why  you  deem  it  im¬ 
possible  that  our  experience  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  ? 

G.  Because 'it  has  itself  defined  its 
limits.  The  combined  experience  of 
humanity,  so  far  as  its  earliest  records 
f'u,  has  been  limited  by  laws,  the  nature 
of  which  have  been  ascertained  :  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  transcended 
without  violation  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  positive  science. 

Z>.  I  can  more  easily  understand 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  men 
of  science  should  be  limited,  than  that 
the  experience  of  humanity  should  be 
confined  by  those  conclusions  ;  but  I 
fail  to  perceive  why  those  philosophers 
should  deny  the  existence  of  certain 
human  faculties,  because  they  don't 
happen  to  possess  them  themselves.  I 
think  I  know  a  Rishi  who  can  produce 
experiences  which  would  scatter  all  their 
conclusions  to  the  winds,  when  the 
whole  system  which  is  built  upon^them 
would  collapse. 

Afrs.  G.  [aside  to  Lord  Fondleton]. 
Pray,  Lord  Fondleton,  can  you  tell  me 
what  a  Rishi  is  ? 

Lord  F.  A  man  who  has  got  into 
higher  states,  you  know — what  I  heard 
Mr.  Drygull  call  a  transcendentalist  the 
other  day,  whatever  that  may  be,  I 
don’t  understand  much  about  these 
matters  myself,  but  I  take  it  he  is  a  sort 
of  evolved  codcer. 

Mrs.  A.  Oh,  how  awfully  interest¬ 
ing  !  Dear  Mr.  Drygull,  do  tell  us  some 
of  the  extraordinary  things  the  Rishi 
can  do. 

D.  If  you  will  only  all  of  you  listen 
attentively,  and  if  Mr.  Germsell  will 
have  the  goodness  to  modify  to  some 
degree  the  prejudiced  attitude  of  mind 
common  to  all  men  of  science,  you  will 
hear  him  as  plainly  as  I  can  at  this 
moment  beating  a  tom-tom  in  his  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  Himalayas. 

[Mr,  Ct.  ffets  up  impatiently,  and  walks 
to  the  other  end  of  the  back  drawing- 
room. 

D.  [casting  a  compassionate  glance 
after  him\  Perhaps  it  is  better  so. 
Now  please,  Lady  Fritterly,  I  must  re¬ 
quest  a  few  moments  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  silence  on  the  part  of  all.  You 
will  not  hear  the  sound  as  though  com¬ 
ing  from  a  distance,  but  it  will  seem 
rather  like  a  muffled  drumming  taking 


place  inside  your  head,  scarcely  percepti¬ 
ble  at  first,  when  its  volume  will  gradual¬ 
ly  increase. 

Lord F.  [aj/V/<r Mrs.  G,]  Some  bad 
champagne  produced  the  same  phenom¬ 
enon  in  my  head  last  night. 

Lady  F.  [severely^.  Hush  !  Lord 
Fondleton. 

[  There  is  a  dead  silence  for  some 
minutes. 

Mrs.  G.  [excitedly\.  Oh,  I  hear  it  ; 
it  is  something  like  a  woodpecker  inside 
of  one, 

D.  Not  a  word,  my  dear  madam,  if 
you  please. 

L^idy  F.  [after  a  long  pause\  1  im¬ 
agine  I  hear  a  very  faint  something  ; 
there  it  goes — boom,  boom,  boom — at 
the  back  of  my  tympanum, 

Ij)rd  F.  That’s  not  like  a  wood¬ 
pecker. 

Mrs.  G.  No  ;  it  seems  to  me  more 
like  tic-tic-tic. 

Mrs.  A.  How  too  tiresome !  I 
can’t  hear  anything.  I  suppose  it  is  on 
account  of  the  rumble  of  carriages. 

Lord  F.  [yvhispers  to  Mrs.  G.]  I 
hear  something  inside  of  me  ;  do  you 
know  what  ?  ' 

Mrs.  G.  No  ;  what  ? 

Ljfrd  F.  The  beating  of  my  own 
heart.  Can’t  you  guess  for  whom  } 

Mrs.  G.  No.  Perhaps  the  Rishi 
makes  it  beat. 

jLord  F.  Dear  Mrs  Gloring  you  are 
the  Rishi  for  whom — 

Mrs  G.  Hush  ! 

Lady  F.  There,  it  is  getting  louder, 
like  the  distant  artillery,  and  yet  so  near. 
Oh,  Mr.  Drygull,  what  a  wonderful  man 
the  Rishi  must  be  ! 

D.  Yes  ;  he  knew  that  at  this  hour 
to-day  I  should  need  an  illustration  of 
his  power,  and  he  is  kindly  furnishing 
us  with  one.  This  is  an  experience 
which  I  think  our  friend  over  there  [look¬ 
ing  to7vard  Mr.  Germsell]  would  find  it 
difficult  to  classify. 

G.  Fussle,  have  the  goodness  to 
step  here  for  a  moment — [points  to  a 
woman  beating  a  carpet  in  the  back  yard 
of  an  adjoining  house\  That  is  the 
tom  tom  m  the  Himalayas  they  are 
listening  to. 

F.  Well,  now,  do  you  know,  I  don't 
feel  quite  sure  of  that.  I  was  certainly 
conscious  of  a  sort  of  internal  hearing 
of  something  when  you  called  me,  which 
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was  not  that  ;  it  was  as  though  I  had 
h'Jdiestrings  in  my  head  and  somebody 
was  beginning  to  strum  upon  them. 

G.  Fiddlestrings  indeed — say  rather 
f  ddlesticks.  I  am  surprised  at  a  sensi¬ 
ble  man  like  yourself  listening  to  such 
nonsense. 

F.  \testil)^.  It  is  much  greater  non¬ 
sense  for  you  to  tell  me  I  don’t  hear 
something  I  do  hear,  than  for  me  to  hear 
something  you  can’t  hear.  You  may  be 
deaf,  while  my  sense  of  hearing  may  be 
evolving.  Can  you  hear  what  Lord 
Fondleton  is  saying  to  Mrs.  Gloring  at 
this  moment  ? 

G.  No,  and  I  don’t  want  to. 

F.  Ah,  there  it  is.  You  won’t  hear 
anything  you  don't  want  to.  Now  I 
can,  and  he  ought  not  to  say  it — look 
how  she  is  blushing.  Oh,  I  forgot  you 
are  short-sighted.  Well,  you  see.  I  can 
hear  farther  than  you,  and  see  farther 
than  you.  Why  should  you  set  a  limit 
on  the  evolution  of  the  senses,  and  say 
that  no  man  in  the  future  can  ever  hear 
or  see  farther  than  men  have  in  the 
j>ast  ?  How  dare  you,  sir,  with  your  im¬ 
perfect  faculties  and  your  perfunctory 
method  of  research,  which  can  only 
cover  an  infinitesimal  period  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  planet,  venture  to  limit 
the  potentialities  of  those  laws  wliich 
have  already  converted  us  from  ascidians 
into  men,  and  w'hich  may  as  easily 
evolve  in  us  the  faculty  of  hearing  tom¬ 
toms  in  the  Himalayas  while  we  are 
sitting  here,  as  of  that  articulate  speech 
or  intelligent  reasoning  which,  owing  to 
their  operation,  we  now  possess. 

G.  Pardon  me,  you  do  not  possess 
them,  Mr.  Fussle. 

Lady  F.  Mr.  Fussle,  might  I  ask 
you  to  take  this  cup  of  tea  to  Mrs.  All¬ 
mash  ?  Mr.  Germsell,  it  would  be  too 
kind  of  you  to  hand  Mis.  Gloring  the 
cake. 

F.  \savagel)\  We  will  continue  this 
conversation  at  the  Minerva. 

Afrs.  A.  [apart  to  the  Khoja].  Oh, 
Mr.  Allyside,  1  am  so  glad  to  hear  that 
you  speak  English  so  perfectly  !  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  your  relig¬ 
ion  ;  perhaps  it  may  help  us,  you 
know,  to  find  the  religion  of  the  future, 
which  we  are  all  longing  for.  And  I 
am  so  interested  in  oiiental  religions  ! 
there  is  something  so  charmingly  pict¬ 
uresque  about  them.  I  quite  dote  on 


those  dear  oldShastras,  and  Vedas,  and 
Puranas  ;  they  contain  such  a  lot  of 
beautiful  things,  you  know. 

Ali  Seyyid.  I  know  as  little,  madam, 
of  the  Indian  books  you  mention  as  I 
do  of  the  P>ible,  which  I  have  always 
heard  was  a  very  good  book,  and  con¬ 
tained  also  a  great  many  beautiful 
things.  I  am  neither  a  Hindoo  nor  a 
Buddhist — in  fact,  it  is  forbidden  to 
me  by  my  religion  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  am. 

Afrs.  A.  But  indeed  I  won’t  tell  any¬ 
body,  if  you  will  only  confide  in  me. 
Oh,  this  mystery  is  too  exquisitely  de¬ 
licious  !  Who  knows,  perhaps  you 
might  make  a  convert  of  me  ? 

Ali  S.  [with  an  admiring  gazr]. 
Madam,  you  would  be  a  prize  so  well 
worth  winning,  that  you  almost  tempt 
me.  The  first  of  our  secrets  is  that  we 
are  all  things  to  all  men,  until  we  are 
quite  sure  ot  the  sympathy  of  the  listen¬ 
er  ;  then  we  venture  a  step  farther. 

Afrs.  A.  How  wise  that  is  !  and  how 
unlike  the  system  adopted  by  Chris¬ 
tians  !  You  may  be  sure  of  my  most 
entire  sympathy. 

Ali  S.  'I’he  next  principle  is — but 
this  is  a  profound  secret,  which  you 
must  promise  not  to  repeat — the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  all  fixed  rules  of  religion  or 
morality.  It  really  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  what  you  do  :  the  internal  dis¬ 
position  is  the  only  thing  of  any  value. 
Now,  as  far  as  I  understand,  you  have 
already  got  rid  of  the  religion,  or  you 
would  not  be  looking  for  a  new  one  ; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
morality  and  there  you  are. 

Afrs.  A.  [with  an  expression  of  horror 
and  alarm].  Yes,  there  I  should  be 
indeed.  Oh,  Mr.  Allyside,  what  a 
dteadful  man  you  are  !  Who  started 
such  an  extraordinary  doctrine  ? 

Ali  S.  Well,  his  name  was  Hassan- 
bin  Saba — commonly  known  among 
Westerns  as  the  “  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain.”  His  followers,  ow’ing  to 
the  value  they  attached  to  murder  as  a 
remedial  agent,  have  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Assassins.” 

Afrs.  A.  Oh,  good  gracious  ! 

iMdy  F.  My  dear  Louisa,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  You  look  quite  frightened. 

Ali  S.  Mrs.  Allmash  is  a  little  alarm¬ 
ed  because  I  proposed  a  new  morality 
for  the  future,  as  well  as  a  new  religion. 
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Mr.  Coldrvaite,  Excuse  me  ;  but  in 
discussions  of  this  sort,  I  think  it  is 
most  important  that  we  should  clearly 
understand  the  meanings  of  the  terms 
we  employ.  Now  I  deny  that  any  dif¬ 
ference  subsists  between  religion  and 
morality.  That  any  such  distinction 
should  exist  in  men’s  minds  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  dogma  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  religion.  If  you  eliminate 
dogma,  what  does  religion  consist  of 
but  morality  ?  Substitute  the  love  of 
Humanity  for  the  love  of  the  Unknow¬ 
able — which  is  the  subject  of  worship 
of  Mr.  Germsell  ;  or  ot  the  Deity,  who 
is  the  object  of  worship  of  the  majority 
of  mankind — and  >011  obtain  a  stimulus 
to  morality  which  will  suffice  for  all 
human  need.  It  is  in  this  great  emo¬ 
tion.  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  will 
find  at  once  the  religion  and  the  morality 
of  the  future. 

G.  From  what  source  do  you  get  the 
force  which  enables  you  to  love  human¬ 
ity  with  a  devotion  so  intense  that  it 
shall  elevate  your  present  moral  stand¬ 
ard  ? 

C.  From  humanity  itself.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  entrapped  into  getting  it 
from  any  unknowable  source  ;  the  love 
of  humanity,  whether  it  be  humanity  as 
existing,  or  when  absorbed  by  death 
into  the  general  mass,  is  perpetually 
generating  itself. 

Mrs.  A.  'I'hen  it  must  produce  itself 
from  what  was  there  before  ;  therefore 
it  must  be  the  same  love,  which  keeps 
on  going  round  and  round. 

Lord  F.  A  sort  of  circular  love,  in 
fact.  I’ve  often  felt  it  ;  but  I  didn’t 
think  it  right  to  encourage  it. 

Lady  F.  Lord  Fondleton,  how  can 
you  be  so  silly  ?  Don’t  pay  attention  to 
him,  Mr.  Coldwaite.  I  confess  I  still 
don’t  see  how  you  can  get  a  higher  love 
out  of  humanity  than  humanity  has 
already  got  in  it,  unless  you  are  to  look 
to  some  other  source  for  it. 

C.  VVhy,  mayn’t  it  evolve  from  itself  ? 

G.  How  can  it  evolve  without  a  pro¬ 
pulsive  force  behind  it  ?  The  thing  is 
too  papable  an  absurdity  to  need  argu¬ 
ment.  You  can  no  more  fix  limits  to 
the  origin  of  force  than  you  can  destroy 
its  persistency. 

Lord  F.  \aside\  That  seems  to  me 
one  of  those  sort  of  things  no  fellow  can 
understand. 


G.  All  you  can  say  of  it  is  that 
it  is  a  conditioned  effect  of  an  uncon¬ 
ditioned  cause.  That  no  idea  or  feel¬ 
ing  arises,  save  a?  a  result  of  some 
physical  force  expended  in  producing 
it,  is  fast  becoming  a  commonplace  of 
science  ;  and  whoever  duly  weighs  the 
evidence  will  see  that  nothing  but  an 
overwhelming  bias  in  favor  of  a  pre¬ 
conceived  theory  can  explain  its  non- 
acceptance.  I  think  my  friend,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  has  demonstrated  this 
conclusively. 

C.  Pardon  me  ;  do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  mental  process  which 
enabled  Mr.  Spencer  to  elaborate  his 
system  of  philosophy,  or  that  the  pro¬ 
found  emotion  which  finds  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  love  for  humanity,  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  physical  force  alone  ? 

G.  He  says  so  himself,  and  he  ought 
to  know.  His  whole  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
result  of  the  liberation  of  certain  forces 
produced  by  chemical  action  in  the 
brain. 

D.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  rightly, 
if  the  chemical  changes  which  have  been 
taking  place  for  some  years  past  in  his 
brain  had  liberated  a  different  set  of 
forces,  we  should  have  had  altogether 
a' different  philosophy. 

G.  The  chemical  changes  would  in 
that  case  have  been  different. 

D.  But  the  changes  must  be  produced 
by  forces  acting  on  them, 

G.  Exactly  ;  a  force  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Unknowable  produces  a 
certain  chemical  action  in  the  brain  by 
which  it  becomes  converted  into  thought 
or  emotion,  into  love  or  philosophy 
into  art  or  religion,  as  the  case  may  be  • 
what  the  nature  of  that  love  or  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  art  or  religion,  may  be  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  change. 

Lord  F.  \aside  to  Mrs.  Gloring].  I 
feel  the  most  delightful  chemical  changes 
taking  place  now  in  my  brain,  dear  Mrs. 
Gloring.  May  I  explain  to  you  the  ex¬ 
quisite  nature  of  the  forces  ,that  are 
being  liberated,  and  which  produce 
emotions  of  the  most  tender  character. 

Lady  F.  [s/tarply\  What  are  you  say¬ 
ing,  Lord  Fondleton  ? 

Lord  F.  Ahem — I  was  saying — ahem 
—  I  was  sajing  that  we  shall  behaving 
some  Yankee  inventing  steam-thinking 
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mills  and  galvanic  loving-batteries  soon. 
What  a  lot  of  wear  and  tear  it  would 
save  !  I  should  go  about  covered  with 
a  number  of  electric  love-wires  for  the 
force  to  play  upon. 

F.  I  think  this  matter  wants  clearing 
up,  Mr.  Gerinsell.  Why  don’t  you 
write  a  book  on  mental  and  emotional 
physics  ? 

Mr.  RoUestone.  I  would  venture  with 
great  diffidence  to  remark  that  the  con¬ 
tusion  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the 
limit  we  attach  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  employed.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  no  idea  or  emotion  can  exist  except 
as  the  result  of  physical  force  ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  its  effect  must  be  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  quality  of  the  force. 
There  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  the 
physical  forces  opeiant  in  the  brain,  and 
which  give  rise  to  ideas,  and  those 
which  move  a  steam-engine,  as  there  is 
between  mind  and  matter.  Both,  as 
Mr.  Germsell  will  admit,  are  conditioned 
manifestations  of  force  ;  but  the  one 
contains  a  vital  element  in  its  dynamism 
which  the  other  does  not.  You  may 
apply  as  much  physical  force  by  means 
of  a  galvanic  battery  to  a  dead  brain  as 
you  please,  but  you  can't  strike  an  idea 
out  of  it ;  and  this  vital  force,  while  it 
is  “  conditioned  force,”  like  light,  heat, 
motion,  and  matter,  differs  in  its  mode 
of  manifestation  from  eVery  other  mani¬ 
festation  of  force,  even  more  than  they 
do  from  each  other,  in  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  potency  inherent  to  it,  which 
they  have  not,  and  this  potency  it  is 
which  creates  emotion  and  generates 
ideas.  The  fallacy  which  underlies  the 
whole  of  this  system  of  philosophy  is 
contained  in  the  assumption  that  there 
is  only  one  description  of  physical  force 
in  nature.  i 

G.  No  more  there  is.  Why,  Mr. 
Spencer  says  that  the  law  of  metamor¬ 
phosis,  which  holds  among  the  physical 
forces,  holds  equally  between  them  and 
the  mental  forces  ;  but  mark  you,  what 
is  the  grand  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  ?  I  happen  to  remember  the 
passage.  “  How  this  metamorphosis 
takes  place  ;  how  a  force  existing,  as 
motion,  heat,  or  light,  can  become  a 
mode  of  consciousness  ;  how  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  aerial  vibrations  to  generate  the 
sensation  we  call  sound  ;  or  for  the 
forces  liberated  by  chemical  changes  in 
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the  brain  to  give  rise  to  emotion — these 
are  mysteries  which  it  is  impossible  to 
fathom.” 

Lord  F.  \aside  to  Mrs.  Gloring], 
What  a  jolly  easy  way  of  getting  out  of 
a  difficulty  ! 

D.  Of  course,  if  you  admit  such 
gross  ignorance  as  to  how  it  is  possible 
for  aerial  vibrations  to  generate  the  sen¬ 
sations  we  call  sound,  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  nut  hearing  the  tom-tom  in  the 
Himalayas  we  were  listening  to  just  now. 
If  you  knew  a  little  more  about  the  as¬ 
tral  law  under  which  aerial  vibrations 
may  be  generated,  you  would  not  call 
things  impossible  which  you  admit  to  be 
unfathomable  mysteiies.  If  it  is  an  un¬ 
fathomable  mystery  how  a  sound  is  pro¬ 
jected  a  mile,  why  do  you  refuse  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  possibility  of  its  being  projected 
two,  or  two  hundred,  or  two  thousand  ? 
Under  the  laws  which  govern  mysteries, 
which  you  say  are  unfathomable,  if  the 
mystery  is  unfathomable,  so  is  the  law, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  limit  its 
action. 

R.  To  come  back  to  the  question  of 
a  possible  distinction  in  the  essential  or 
inherent  qualities  of  dynamic  or  physical 
forces.  There  is  nothing  in  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  which  may  not  be  reasonably  as¬ 
sumed  and  tested  by  experiment  ;  and 
before  any  man  has  a  right  to  atfirm  that 
there  is  only  one  quality  of  physical 
force  in  nature,  which,  by  undergoing 
transformation  and  metamorphosis, 
shall  account  for  all  its  phenomena,  I 
have  a  right  to  ask  whether  the  hypothe¬ 
sis,  that  there  may  be  another,  has  been 
experimentally  tested.  It  would  then 
be  time  for  me  to  accept  the  conclusion 
th.'it  there  is  only  one,  and  that  it  is  an 
unfathomable  mystery  how  this  one 
force  should  be  able  to  perform  all  the 
functions  attributed  to  it. 

G.  I  admit  that  the  forces  called  vital 
are  correlates  of  the  forces  called  physi¬ 
cal,  if  you  choose  to  call  that  a  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  but  their  character  is  conditioned 
by  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  The  seat 
of  emotion  as  well  as  of  thought  is  the 
brain,  and  it  entirely  depends  on  its 
chemical  constitution,  on  its  circulation, 
and  on  other  causes  affecting  that 
organ,  what  you  think,  and  feel,  and 
say,  and  do.  People’s  characters  differ 
because  theu  urains  do,  not  because 
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there  is  any  difference  in  the  vital  force 
which  animates  them. 

/^.  You  might  as  well  say  that  sounds 
differ  because  their  aerial  vibrations 
differ,  but  those  vibrations  only  differ 
because  the  force  makes  them  differ 
which  is  acting  upon  them.  They  don’t 
generate  tunes,  but  convey  them.  And 
the  result,  so  far  as  our  hearing  is  con¬ 
cerned,  depends  upon  what  are  called 
the  acoustic  conditions  under  which  the 
vibrations  take  place.  Just  so  the  brain 
possesses  no  generating  function  of  its 
own  ;  it  deals  with  and  transmits  the 
ideas  and  emotions  projected  upon 
according  to  the  organic  conditions  by 
which  it  may  be  affected  at  the  time, 
whether  those  ideas  and  emotions  aie 
produced  by  external  stimuli,  or  appar- 
entlv,  but  only  apparently,  as  I  believe, 
owe  there  origin  to  genesis  in  the  brain 
itself.  In  the  one  case  the  brain  is 
vibrating  to  the  touch  of  an  external 
force,  in  the  other  to  one  that  is  internal 
and  unseen,  just  as  the  air  does  when  it 
transmits  sound,  whether  you  see  the 
cause  which  produces  it  or  not ;  and 
the  mystery  which  remains  to  be 
fathomed,  but  which  I  do  not  admit  to 
be  unfathomable  until  somebody  tries  to 
fathom  it,  is  the  nature  of  those  unseen 
forces. 

G.  How  would  you  propose  to  try 
and  fathom  it  ? 

A.  By  experiment  :  I  know  of  no 
other  way.  The  forces  which  generate 
emotions  and  ideas  must  possess  a 
moral  quality  :  the  experiments  must 
therefore  be  moral  experiments. 

G.  How  do  you  set  to  work  to  ex¬ 
perimentalize  morally  ? 

As  the  process  must  of  necessity 
be  a  purely  personal  one,  carried  on,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  in  one’s 
own  moral  organism,  I  have  a  certain 
delicacy  in  attempting  to  describe  it. 
In  fact.  Lady  Fritterly,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,  as  the  whole  subject  which 
has  been  under  discussion  this  afternoon 
is  the  most  profoundly  solemn  which  can 
engage  the  attention  of  a  human  being, 
I  shrink  from  entering  upon  it  as  fully 
as  I  would  do  under  other  circumstances. 
If  people  begin  to  want  a  new  religion 
because  it  is  the  fashion  to  want  one,  I 
venture  to  predict  that  they  will  never 
find  it.  If  they  want  a  new  religion 
because  they  can’t  come  up  to  the  moral 


standard  of  the  one  they  have  got,  then 

I  would  advise  them  to  look  rather  to 

that  unseen  force  within  them,  which  I 

have  been  attempting  to  describe  to 

Mr.  Germsell,  for  the  potency  which  * 

may  enable  them  to  reach  it.  I 

Latfy  F.  Indeed,  Mr.  RoIIestone,  we  | 

are  all  exceedingly  in  earnest.  I  never 
felt  so  serious  in  my  life.  Of  course 
this  London  life  must  all  seem  very 
frivolous  to  you  ;  but  that  we  can’t 
help,  you  know.  We  can’t  all  go  away 
and  make  moral  experiments  like  you. 

What  we  feel  is,  that  we  ought  all  to 
endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  intro-  | 

duce  a  more  serious  tone  into  society.  ! 

We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  selfishness,  j 

and  the  littleness,  and  the  petty  ambi-  | 

tions  and  envyings,  and  the  scandals  that 
go  on.  Don’t  we,  Louisa,  dear  ?  And  ! 

you  can’t  think  how  grateful  I  am  10 
Lord  Fondleton  for  having  given  me 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  1 
hope  I  may  often  see  you  ;  I  am  sure 
you  would  do  us  all  so  much  good. 

You  will  always  find  me  at  home  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  this  hour. 

Mrs.  A.  It  is  so  refreshing  to  meet 
any  one  so  full  of  information  and  ear¬ 
nestness  as  you  are,  in  this  wicked,  jaded 
London.  Please  go  on,  Mr.  RoIIe¬ 
stone  ;  what  you  were  saying  was  so  in¬ 
teresting.  Have  you  really  been  experi¬ 
mentalizing  on  your  own  moral  organ¬ 
ism  ?  How  quite  loo  extraordinary  ! 

Lord  F.  {aside  to  Mrs.  GloringJ.  By 
Jove  !  I  had  no  idea  old  RoIIestone 
could  come  out  in  this  line.  He  is  a 
regular  dark  horse.  I  should  never 
have  suspected  it.  He  will  be  first 
favorite  in  London  this  season,  and  win 
in  a  canter. 

C.  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  RoIIe¬ 
stone,  but  I  really  am  interested,  and  I 
really  am  serious.  It  was  with  no  idle 
curiosity  that  I  was  waiting  to  hear  your 
answer  to  Mr.  Germsell’s  inquiry,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  moral  experiment 
necessary  to  test  the  character  of  this 
unseen  force. 

R.  I  can  only  say  that  any  experi¬ 
ment  which  deals  with  the  affectional 
and  emotional  part  of  one’s  nature  must 
be  painful  in  the  extreme.  There  is, 
indeed,  only  one  motive  which  would 
induce  one  to  undergo  the  trials,  suffer¬ 
ings,  sacrifices,*and  ordeals  which  it  in¬ 
volves — and  that  is  one  in  which  you 
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will  sympathize  :  it  is  the  hope  that 
humanity  may  benefit  by  the  result  of 
one’s  efforts.  Indeed,  any  lower  motive 
than  this  would  vitiate  them.  I  will 
venture  to  assert  to  Mr.  Germsell,  who 
is  so  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
other  quality  in  that  force,  which  he  can 
only  fathom  so  far  as  to  know  that  it  is 
physical,  that  I  will  put  him  through  a 
course  of  experiment  which  will  cause 
him  more  acute  moral  suffering  than  his 
X  brain  could  bear,  unless  it  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  force  which  by  that  experi¬ 
mental  process  will  reveal  attributes 
contained  in  it  not  dreamed  of  in  his  phi¬ 
losophy. 

G.  1  have  no  doubt  you  could  strain 
my  mind  until  it  was  weak  enough  to 
believe  anything,  even  your  fantastic 
theories.  Thank  you,  I  would  rather 
continue  to  experiment  with  my  own 
microscope  and  forceps  than  let  you  ex¬ 
periment  either  upon  my  affections  or 
my  brains. 

F.  [aside  to  Mr.  Rollestone].  You 
could  not  make  anything  of  them  even 
if  he  consented— the  former  don’t  exist, 
and  the  latter  are  mere  putty — but  I  can 
quite  understand  your  desire  to  begin  in 
corpore  vili. 

Lord  F.  [aside  to  Mrs.  Gloring]. 
.Allow  me  freely  to  offer  you  my  affec¬ 
tions  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  nature. 

R.  It  has  always  stnick  me  as  strange 
that  men  of  science,  who  don't  shrink 
from  testing,  for  instance,  the  value  of 
poisons,  or  the  nature  of  disease,  by 
heroically  subjecting  their  own  external 
organisms  to  their  action,  should  shrink 
from  experimenting  on  that  essential  if 
'  remote  vitalizing  force,  which  can  only 
be  reached  by  moral  experiment,  and 
disorder  in  which  produces  not  only 
moral  obliquity  and  mental  alienation, 
but  physical  disease  as  well. 

F.  Thus  a  man  may  die  of  apoplexy 
brought  on  by  a  fit  of  passion.  Cure 
his  temper,  and  you  lessen  the  danger 
of  apoplexy  ;  that,  I  take  it,  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  you  mean. 

R.  In  its  most  external  application  it 
is  ;  the  question  is  where  this  bad  temper 
comes  from,  and  whether,  as  Mr. 
Germsell  would  maintain,  it  is  entirely 
due  to  his  cerebral  condition,  and  not  to 
the  moral  qualities  inherent  in  the  force, 
which,  acting  on  peculiar  cerebral  con- 
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ditions  causes  one  man's  temper  to  differ 
from  another's.  It  is  not  the  liberated 
force  which  generates  the  temper.  For 
that  you  have  to  go  farther  back  ;  and 
the  reason  why  research  is  limited  in 
this  direction  is  not  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  farther  back,  but  because  it 
must  inevitably  entail,  as  I  have  already 
said,  acute  personal  suffering.  Nor,  as 
these  experiments  must  be  purely  per¬ 
sonal,  and  involve  experiences  of  an 
entirely  novel  kind,  is  it  possible  to 
discuss  them  exdept  with  those  who 
have  participated  in  them.  One  might 
as  well  attempt  to  describe  the  emotion 
of  love  to  a  man  whose  affections  had 
never  been  called  forth.  If  I  have 
alluded  to  them  so  fully  now,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  justify  me  in  making  the  as¬ 
sertion,  for  which  I  can  offer  no  other 
proof  than  they  have  afforded  to  me 
personally,  that  a  force  does  exist  in 
nature  possessing  an  inherent  spiritual 
potency — I  use  the  word  for  lack  of  a 
better — which  is  capable  of  lifting 
humanity  to  a  higher  moral  plane  of 
daily  living  and  acting  than  that  which 
it  has  hitherto  attained.  But  I  fear  I 
am  trespassing  on  your  patience  in  hav¬ 
ing  said  thus  much. 

Lady  F.  Oh  no,  Mr.  Rollestone  ; 
please  go  on.  There  is  something  so 
delightfully  fresh  and  original  in  all  you 
are  saying,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much 
you  interest  me. 

G.  [aside\  I  know  a  milkmaid  quite 
as  fresh  and  rather  more  original. 

[Aloud,  looking  at  his  watch. \  Bless 
me  !  it  is  past  six,  and  I  have  an  ap¬ 
pointment  at  the  club  at  six.  So  sorry 
to  tear  myself  away,  dear  Lady  Fritterly. 
I  can’t  tell  you  how  I  have  enjoyed  he 
intellectual  treat  you  have  provided  for 
me. 

Lady  F.  I  thank  you  so  much  for 
coming.  I  hope  you  will  often  look  in 
on  our  Sundays.  I  think  you  know 
that  these  little  conversations  are  so  very 
improving. 

G.  You  may  rely  upon  me  ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  anything  more  inter¬ 
esting.  [Mutters  as  he  leaves  the  room.  ] 
No,  Lady  Fritterly,  this  is  the  last  time 
I  enter  this  house,  except  perhaps  to 
dinner.  You  don’t  catch  me  again 
making  one  of  your  Sunday  collection 
of  bores  and  idiots.  What  an  insuffer¬ 
able  prig  that  Rollestone  is  ! 
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F.  {aside  to  Drygull].  Thank  heaven, 
that  pompous  nuisance  has  taken  himself 
off  ! 

D,  {aside  to  Fussle],  I  don’t  know 
which  I  dislike  most — the  Pharisee  of 
science  or  the  Pharisee  of  religion. 

R.  If,  then,  you  admit  that  the 
human  organism  not  only  cannot  gen¬ 
erate  force,  but  that  the  emotions  which 
control  the  body  are  in  their  turn  gener¬ 
ated  by  a  force  which  is  behind  it,  but 
which  is  dependent  for  its  manifestation 
on  its  own  special  conditions,  as  well  as 
those  of  its  transmitting  organic  medi¬ 
um,  I  venture  to  assert  that  experiment 
in  the  direction  I  have  suggested  will 
prove  to  our  consciousness  that  the 
moral  or  spiritual  quality  of  the  original 
invading  force  is  a  pure  one,  and  that 
the  degree  of  its  pollution  in  the  human 
frame  is  the  effect  of  inherited  and  other 
organic  conditions  ;  and  the  question 
which  presents  itself  to  the  experimen¬ 
talist  is,  whether  by  an  ettort  of  the  will 
this  same  force  may  not  be  evoked  to 
change  and  purify  those  conditions. 
Indeed  the  very  effort  is  in  itself  an  in¬ 
vocation,  and  if  made  unflinchingly,  will 
not  fail  to  meet  with  a  response. 
Much  that  has  heretofore  been  to  earnest 
seekers  unknowable,  will  become  know- 
able,  and  a  love,  Mr.  Coldwaite,  higher, 
if  that  be  possible,  than  the  love  of 
humanity,  yet  correlative  with  and  in¬ 
separable  from  it,  will  l>e  found  pressing 
with  an  irresistible  potency  into  those 
vacant  spaces  of  the  human  heart,  which 
have  from  all  time  yearned  for  a  closer 
contact  with  the  Great  Source  of  all  love 
and  of  all  force.  It  is  in  this  attempt 
to  sever  the  love  of  humanity  from  its 
Author  that  the  Positivist  philosophy 
has  failed  :  it  is  the  worship  of  a  husk 
without  the  kernel,  of  a  body  without 
the  soul  ;  and  hence  it  will  never  satisfy 
the  human  aspiration.  That  aspiration 
is  ever  the  same  ;  it  needs,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  Lady  Fritterly,  no 
new  religion  to  satisfy  its  demands.  If 
the  world  is  of  late  beginning  to  feel  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  Christianity,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  moral  standard  which  that  re¬ 
ligion  proposes  is  not  sufficiently  lofty 
for  its  requirements,  but  because,  after 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  effort,  it  has 
altogether  failed  to  reach  that  standard. 
Christianity  seems  a  failure  because 
Christians  have  failed — have  failed  to 


understand  its  application  to  everyday 
life,  have  failed  to  embody  it  in  practice, 
and  have  sought  an  escape  from  the  . 
apparent  impossibility  of  doing  so.  by 
smothering  it  with  dogmas  and  diverting 
its  scope  from  this  world  to  the  next. 
It  will  be  time  to  look  for  a  new  religion 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  the  literal 
application  of  the  ethics  of  the  one  we 
have  got  to  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  daily  life.  It  is  not  by  any 
intellectual  effort  or  scientific  process 
that  the  discovery  will  be  made  of  how 
this  is  to  be  done,  but  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  organism  of  new  and  un¬ 
suspected  potencies  of  moral  force  which 
have  hitherto  lain  dormant  in  nature, 
waiting  for  the  great  invocation  of 
wearied  and  distressed  humanity. 
There  is  no  stronger  evidence  of  .the 
approach  of  this  new  force,  destined  to 
make  the  ethics  of  Christianity  a  prac¬ 
tical  social  standard,  than  the  growing 
demand  of  society  for  a  new  religion. 
It  is  the  inarticulate  utterance  of  the 
quickened  human  aspiration,  in  itself  a 
proof  that  these  new  potencies  are 
already  stirring  the  dry  bones  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  and  a  sure  earnest  that  their 
coming  in  answer  to  that  aspiration  will 
not  be  long  delayed. 

D.  Of  course,  I  entirely  disagree 
with  you  as  to  any  such  necessity  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  moral  requirements  of  the 
world  existing.  You  must  have  met,  in 
the  course  of  your  travels,  that  more 
enlightened  and  initiated  class  of  Bud¬ 
dhists,  with  whom  I  sympathize,  who  are 
quite  indifferent  to  considerations  of 
this  nature. 

R.  And  who  were  too  much  occupied 
with  their  subjective  prospects  in  Nir¬ 
vana,  to  be  affected  by  the  needs  of  ter¬ 
restrial  humanity. 

D  Quite  so. 

Mrs.  A.  And,  Mr.  Allyside,  I  am 
afraid  you  are  equally  indifferent. 

Ali  S.  I  am  certainly  not  indifferent 
to  the  discovery  of  any  force  latent  in 
Christendom  which  may  check  the  force 
of  its  cupidity,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
exploitation  and  subjugation  of  Eastern 
countries  for  the  sake  of  advancing  its 
own  material  interests,  under  the  spe¬ 
cious  pretext  of  introducing  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  civilization. 

C.  You  have  certainly  presented  the 
matter  in  a  light  which  is  altogether  new 
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to  me,  Mr.  Rollestone,  and  upon  which,  to  Mr.  Rollestone,  I  think  we  shall  be 
therefore,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  far  better  employed  in  cultivating  our 
e.xpress  an  opinion.  I  should  like  to  taste,  than  in  probing  our  own  organisms 
discuss  the  subject  with  you  further  in  the  hope  of  discovering  forces  which 
privately.  may  enable  us  to  apply  a  perfectly  un* 

H.  It  is  a  subject  which  should  never  practical  system  of  morality,  to  a  society 

■  'be  discussed  except  privately.  which  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 

A/rs.  A.  Now,  I  should  say,  Mr.  with  the  normal  progress  it  is  making. 

2^  Rollestone,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  Mrs.  G.  Indeed,  Mr.  Rollestone,  I 
'  just  a  subject  you  ought  to  write  a  book  agree  with  you  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  about.  You  would  have  so  much  to  with  Mr.  Fussle.  I  should  like  to  call 
^  tell  —  all  your  personal  experiments,  out  a  higher  moral  force  in  myself — but 
you  know  ;  now  do.  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to  un- 

F.  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Rollestone,  dergo  all  the  ordeals  you  say  it  would 
and  don't.  You  would  have  very  few  involve  ;  I  am  too  weak  to  try. 
readers,  and  those  who  read  you  would  Lord  F.  Of  course  you  are — don’t  ! 
only  sneer  at  what  they  would  call  your  You  are  much  nicer  as  you  are.  Why, 
crude  ideas  ;  and  indeed,  you  will  ex*  Rollestone,  you  would  make  all  the 
cuse  me  for  sa)  ing  so,  but  I  am  not  sure  women  detestable  if  you  could  have 
that  they  would  not  be  right.  your  way. 

Lord  F.  I  quite  disagree  with  you,  R.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  immedi- 
Mr.  Fussle.  If  Rollestone  would  write  ate  cause  for  alarm  on  that  score, 
a  book  which  would  put  a  stop  to  this  Mrs.  A.  [rising].  Dearest  Augusta,  I 
“religion  of  the  future’’  business,  he  am  afraid  I  must  run  away  :  thank  you 

would  earn  the  gratitude  of  society,  so  much  for  su:h  a  treat.  [All  rise.] 

Do  you  know,  I  am  getting  rather  bored  Mrs.  Gloring,  we  have  all  been  so  deep* 
with  it.  ly  interested,  that  we  have  scarcely  been 

F.  Not  if  he  introduced  instead  a  able  to  exchange  a  word,  but  I  hope  we 
latent  force,  which  should  overturn  all  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other  this 

existing  institutions,  and  revolutionize  year.  I  have  a  few  people  coming  to 

society — which  it  would  inevitably  have  me  to-morrow  evening  ;  do  you  think 
to  do  if  we  were  all  coerced  by  it  into  you  can  spare  a  moment  from  your 
adopting  literally  the  ethics  of  Christian*  numerous  engagements?  Lady  Frit- 
ity,  instead  of  merely  professing  them,  terly  and  Lord  Fondleton  are  coming  ; 
Why,  the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount”  and  perhaos,  Mr.  Drygull,  you  will 
alone,  practised  to  the  letter,  would  come,  and  bring  Mr.  Ally  side.  Mr.  Fus* 
produce  a  general  destruction.  Church  sle,  I  know  it  is  useless  to  expect  you  ; 
and  State,  and  the  whole  economic  sys-  and  I  cannot  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Rolle- 
tem  upon  which  society  is  based,  would  stone  to  anything  so  frivolous.  But 
melt  away  before  it  like  an  iceberg  under  perhaps  you  will  dine  with  me  on  Thurs- 
a  tropical  sun.  1  don’t  mind  discussing  day — you  will  meet  some  congenial 
the  religion  of  the  future  as  a  subject  of  spirits. 

interesting  speculation  ;  but,  depend  R.  Thank  you,  but  I  fear  it  will  be 
upon  it,  w’e  had  better  let  well  alone,  impossible,  as  I  leave  London  to-mor- 
It  seems  to  me  that  we— at  least  those  row.  Good*by,  Lady  Fritterly.  For* 
of  us  who  are  well  off — have  nothing  .  give  me,  an  utter  stranger,  for  having 
to  complain  of.  Let  us  trust  to  the  so  far  obtruded  my  experiences  upon 
silent  forces  of  evolution.  See  how  you,  and  for  venturing  finally  to  suggest 
much  they  have  lately  done  for  us  in  the  that  it  is  in  our  own  hearts  that  we 
matter  of  art.  What  can  be  pleasanter  should  search  for  the  religion  that  we 
than  this  gentle  process  of  ajsthetic  de-  need  ;  for  is  it  not  written  “  The  king- 
velopment  which  our  higher  faculties  dom  of  heaven  is  within  you  ?” — Black- 
are  undergoing  ?  With  due  deference  woocT s  Magazine. 
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OUR  DEBT  TO  INSECTS. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 


It  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  a 
curious  fact,  when  I  have  been  watching 
the  bees  and  butterflies  in  an  English 
meadow  of  a  summer  morning,  that  no 
one  should  ever  yet  have  adequately 
realized  (so  far  as  I  know)  the  full 
amount  of  human  indebtedness  to  those 
bright  and  joyous  little  winged  creat¬ 
ures.  I  do  not  mean  our  practical  in* 
debtedness  to  insects  for  honey  and  bees¬ 
wax,  silk  and  satin,  cochineal  and  lac¬ 
quer,  or  a  hundred  other  such-like  useful 
products  :  these,  indeed,  are  many  and 
valuable  in  their  own  way,  though  far 
less  so  than  the  tribute  we  draw  from 
most  of  the  other  great  classes  of  animal 
life.  But  there  is  one  debt  we  owe  them 
so  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size  and 
relative  importance  in  the  world,  that  it 
is  strange  it  should  so  seldom  meet  with 
due  recognition.  Odd  as  it  may  sound 
to  say  so,  I  believe  we  owe  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  insects  the  whole  presence  of 
color  in  nature,  otherwise  than  green  ; 
without  them  our  world  would  be  want¬ 
ing  in  more  than  half  the  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  which  give  it  its  greatest  aesthetic 
charm  in  the  appreciative  eyes  of  culti¬ 
vated  humanity.  Of  course,  if  insects 
had  never  been,  the  great  exteinal  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  world  would  still  remain  es¬ 
sentially  the  same.  The  earth-sculpture 
that  gives  rise  to  mountains  and  valleys, 
downs  and  plains,  glens  and  gorges,  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  these  minute 
living  agents  ;  but  all  the  smaller  beau¬ 
ties  of  detail  which  add  so  much  zest  to 
our  enjoyment  of  life  and  nature  would 
be  almost  wholly  absent,  I  believe,  but 
lor  the  long-continued  aesthetic  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  insect  tribes  for  innumerable 
generations.  We  have  all  heard  over 
and  over  again  that  the  petals  of  flowers 
have  been  developed  mainly  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  bees  and  butterflies  ;  and  as  a 
botanical  truth  this  principle  is  now 
pretty  generally  accepted  ;  but  it  may  be 
w’ortli  while  to  reconsider  the  matter 
once  more  from  the  picturesque  and  ar¬ 
tistic  point  of  view  by  definitely  asking 
ourselves.  How  much  of  beauty  in  the 
outer  world  do  we  owe  to  the  percep¬ 


tions  and  especially  to  the  color-sense  of 
the  various  insects  ? 

If  we  could  suddenly  transplant  our¬ 
selves  from  the  gardens  and  groves  of 
the  nineteenth  century  into  the  midst  of 
a  carboniferous  jungle  on  the  delta  of 
some  forgotten  Amazon  or  some  pri¬ 
meval  Nile,  we  should  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  strange  and  somewhat 
monotonous  scenery,  very  different  from 
that  of  the  varied  and  beautiful  world  in 
which  we  ourselves  now  live.  The  huge 
foliage  of  gigantic  tree-ferns  and  titanic 
club-mosses  would  wave  over  our  heads, 
while  a  green  carpet  of  petty  trailing 
creepers  would  spread  luxuriantly  over 
the  damp  soil  beneath  our  feet.  Great 
swampy  flats  would  stretch  around  us 
on  every  side  ;  and  instead  of  the  rocky 
or  undulating  hills  of  our  familiar 
Europe,  we  should  probably  see  the  in¬ 
terior  country  composed  only  of  Ion- 
ridges,  unlifted  as  yet  by  the  slow  up¬ 
heaval  of  ages  into  the  Alps  or  Pyre¬ 
nees  of  the  modern  continent.  But  the 
most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  scene 
would  doubtless  be  the  wearisome  uni¬ 
formity  of  its  prevailing  colors.  Earth 
beneath  and  priipitive  trees  overhead 
would  all  alike  present  a  single  field  of 
unbroken  and  unvarying  green.  No 
scarlet  flower,  golden  fruit,  or  gay  but¬ 
terfly  would  give  a  gleam  of  brighter  and 
warmer  coloring  to  the  continuous  ver¬ 
dure  of  that  more  than  tropical  forest. 
Green,  and  green,  and  green,  again  : 
wherever  the  eye  fell  it  would  rest  alike 
upon  one  monotonous  and  unrelieved 
mass  of  harsh  and  angular  verdure. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  a 
modem  English  meadow,  we  find  it 
bright  with  yellow  buttercups  and  purple 
clover,  pink-tipped  daisies  and  pale-faced 
primroses.  We  see  the  hedges  white 
with  may  or  glowing  with  dog-roses. 
We  find  the  trees  overhead  covered  with 
apple-blossom  or  scented  with  horse- 
chestnut.  While  in  and  out  among  the 
beautiful  flowers  flit  equally  beautiful 
butterflies — emperors,  admirals,  pea¬ 
cocks,  orange-tips,  and  painted  ladies. 
The  green  of  the  grassy  meadow  and  the 
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blue  of  the  open  sky  serve  only  as  back¬ 
grounds  to  show  off  the  brighter  hues  of 
the  beautiful  blossoms  and  the  insects 
that  pay  court  to  them  incessantly. 

To  what  is  this  great  change  in  the 
general  aspect  of  nature  due  ?  Almost 
entirely,  we  may  now  confidently  con¬ 
clude,  to  the  color-sense  in  the  insects 
themselves.  The  lovely  tints  of  the 
summer  flowers,  and  the  exquisite  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  butterfly’s  wings,  have  alike 
been  developed  through  the  taste  and 
the  selective  action  of  these  humble  little 
creatures.  To  trace  up  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  insect  color-sense  and 
its  subsequent  reactions  upon  the  outer 
world,  we  must  go  back  to  a  time  when 
neither  flower  nor  butterfly  yet  existed. 

In  the  carboniferous  earth  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  almost  all  the 
vegetation  belonged  to  the  flowerless 
type — the  type  now  represented  among 
us  by  ferns  and  horse-tails.  These 
plants,  as  everybody  knows,  have  no 
flowers,  but  only  spores  or  naked  frond- 
lets.  There  were  a  few  flowering  plants, 
it  is  true,  in  the  carboniferous  world, 
but  they  belonged  entirely  to  the  group 
of  conifers,  trees  like  the  pines  and  cy- 
cads  which  bear  their  seeds  in  cones, 
and  whose  flowers  would  only  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  a  technical  botanist. 
Even  if  some  stray  archaic  members  of 
the  true  flowering  groups  already  exist¬ 
ed,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  almost  certain  that 
they  must  have  been  devoid  of  those  gay 
petals  which  distinguish  the  beautiful 
modern  blossoms  in  our  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens. 

A  flower,  of  course,  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  pistil  or  seed-producing 
organ,  and  a  certain  number  of  stamens 
or  .fertilizers.  No  seed  can  come  to 
maturity  unless  fertilized  by  pollen  from 
a  stamen.  But  experience,  and  more 
especially  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  have  shown  that  plants  produced 
from  the  pollen  of  one  flower  applied  to 
the  pistil  of  another  are  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  than  plants  produced  from 
the  stamens  and  ovules  of  a  single  blos¬ 
som.  It  was  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
this  cross-fertilization  in  a  simple  form 
that  flowers  first  began  to  exist  ;  their 
subsequent  development  depends  upon 
the  further  extension  of  the  same  princi¬ 
ple. 

The  pines  and  other  conifers,  the 


grasses  and  sedges,  and  the  forest  trees, 
for  the  most  part  depend  upon  the  wind 
to  waft  the  pollen  of  one  blossom  to  the 
pistil  of  the  next.  Hence  their  flowers 
generally  protrude  in  great  hanging 
masses,  so  that  the  breeze  may  easily 
carry  off  the  pollen,  and  that  the  pistils 
may  stand  a  fair  chance  of  catching  any 
passing  grain.  Flowers  of  some  such 
types  as  these  were  doubtless  the  earliest 
of  all  to  be  evolved,  and  their  colors  are 
always  either  green  or  plain  brown. 

But  wind-fertilization  is  very  waste¬ 
ful.  Pollen  is  an  expensive  product  to 
the  plant,  requiring  much  useful  mate¬ 
rial  for  its  manufacture  ;  and  yet  it  has 
to  be  turned  loose  in  immense  quantities 
on  the  chance  that  a  stray  grain  here  and 
there  may  light  upon  a  pistil  ready  for  its 
reception.  It  is  almost  as  though  the 
American  farmers  were  to  throw  their 
corn  into  the  Atlantic  in  hopes  that  a 
bushel  or  two  might  happen  to  be  wash¬ 
ed  ashore  in  England  by  the  waves  and 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  a  ship  becomes  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  nature  has  provided  just 
such  ships,  ready-made  for  the  very 
work  that  was  crying  out  to  them. 
These  ships  were  the  yet  undifferentiated 
insects,  whose  descendants  were  to  grow 
into  bees,  rosebeetles,  and  butterflies. 

Already,  in  the  carboniferous  world, 
winged  insects  had  begun  to  exist. 
Some  of  these  must  soon  have  taken  to 
feeding  among  the  hanging  blossoms  of 
the  first  flowering  plants.  Insects  are 
fond  of  the  soft  and  nutritious  pollen  ; 
and  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  though 
they  could  therefore  be  only  enemies  to 
the  plants  which  they  visited.  But  as 
they  went  from  flower  to  flower  in 
search  of  food,  they  would  carry  pollen 
from  one  to  the  other,  clinging  to  their 
heads,  feet,  or  legs  ;  and  so  would  un¬ 
consciously  aid  in  fertilizing  the  blos¬ 
soms.  Though  some  of  the  pollen 
would  thus  be  eaten  up,  yet  the  saving 
effected  by  the  substitution  of  the  insect 
as  a  ship,  for  the  old  wasteful  mode  of 
dispersal  by  the  w’ind,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  thus  brought 
about.  Accordingly,  it  would  naturally 
happen  that  those  flowers  which  most 
specialized  themselves  for  fertilization 
by  means  of  insects,  would  gain  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  over  their  neighbors 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  For  this 
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purpose,  their  ruter  leaves  ought  to  as¬ 
sume  a  cup-like  shape,  instead  of  the 
open  clusters  of  the  wind-fertilized  type  ; 
and  their  form  should  be  directed  rather 
to  saving  the  pollen  than  to  exposing  it  ; 
while  their  efforts  must  chiefly  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  attracting  the  insects  whose 
visits  would  benefit  them,  and  repelling 
all  others.  Those  flowers  which  chanced 
to  vary  most  in  these  directions  would 
best  succeed  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  ;  and  their  descendants  would  final¬ 
ly  become  so  modified  as  to  be  fitted 
for  fertilization  by  insects  only. 

It  would  be  needless  here  to  allude 
once  more  to  the  changes  in  shape  and 
arrangement  thus  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  the  insects.  The  attraction  of 
perfume  and  honey,  the  devices  of 
adaption  and  modification,  by  which 
plants  allure  or  detain  their  insect  visi¬ 
tors,  must  be  taken  for  granted,  and  we 
must  pass  on  to  our  proper  subject  of 
color. 

If,  when  insects  were  first  beginning 
to  visit  flowers,  there  was  any  special 
difference  by  which  the  pollen-bearing 
parts  could  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  organs  of  the  plant,  we  may  be 
sute  that  it  would  be  seized  upon  by  the 
insects  as  a  guide  to  the  existence  of 
tood,  and  would  so  be  further  strength¬ 
ened  and  developed  in  all  future  plants 
of  the  same  species.  .  Now,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  just  such  a  primi¬ 
tive  difference  does  exist  between  flow¬ 
ers,  and  leaves  or  stems  ;  and  that  dif¬ 
ference  is  one  of  color.  Even  if  we 
look  at  the  catkins  and  grass- blossoms 
of  our  own  day,  we  see  that  they  differ 
slightly  in  hue  from  the  foliage  of  their 
respective  plants.  Hut  it  seems  not  im¬ 
probable  that  color  may  have  appeared 
much  more  frequently  and  abundantly  in 
primitive  wind  fertilized  flowers  than  in 
those  of  our  own  epoch  ;  because  wind- 
fertilized  flowers  are  only  injured  by 
the  visits  of  insects,  which  would  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  bright  color  ;  and  hence  nat¬ 
ural  selection  would  tend  to  keep  down 
the  development  of  brilliant  tints  in 
them,  as  soon  as  these  had  become  the 
recognized  guides  of  the  insect  eye.  In 
other  words,  as  flowers  have  now  split 
up,  functionally  speaking,  into  two  great 
groups,  the  wind-fertilized  and  the  in- 
sect-fertilized,  any  primitive  tendency 
toward  the  production  of  bright  leaves 


around  the  floral  organs  will  have  been 
steadily  repressed  in  the  one  group  and 
steadily  encouraged  in  the  other. 

Did  such  a  primitive  tendency  ever 
exist  ?  In  all  probability,  yes.  The 
green  parts  of  plants  contain  the  special 
coloring  matter  known  as  chlorophyll, 
which  is  essential  to  their  action  in  de¬ 
oxidizing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  wherever  fresh  energies 
are  being  put  forth,  the  reverse  process 
of  oxidation  is  going  on  ;  and  in  this  re¬ 
verse  process  the  most  biilliant  and 
beautiful  colors  make  their  appearance. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  these  colors  in 
autumn  leaves  ;  and  we  may  also  ob¬ 
serve  them  very  conspicuously  in  all 
young  shoots  or  growing  branches,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  opening  buds  of  spring, 
the  blanched  heads  of  rhubarb  or  sea- 
kale,  and  the  long  sprays  of  a  sprouting 
potato,  grown  in  a  dark  cellar.  Now, 
the  neighborhood  of  the  floral  organs  is 
just  such  a  place  where  energies  aie 
being  used  up  and  where  color  is  there¬ 
fore  likely  to  appear.  Mr.  Sorby  has 
shown  that  the  pigment  in  petals  is  often 
exactly  the  same  as  that  in  the  very 
young  red  and  yellow  leaves  of  early 
spring,  and  the  crimson  foliage  of 
autumn,  in  the  same  plant.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  go  fully  here  into  the 
evidence  which  might  be  offered  on  this 
head  :  an  immense  mass  of  facts  shows 
us  that  color  is  always  tending  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  leaves  which  immediately 
surround  the  floral  organs  ;  and  that 
this  tendency  has  been  strengthened  by 
insect  selection  of  the  most  conspicuous 
blossoms,  until  it  has  finally  resulted  in 
the  brilliant  corallas  of  such  flowers  as 
those  which  we  now  cultivate  in  our 
modem  gardens. 

But  all  this  takes  for  granted  the  very 
fact  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
the  existence  and  growth  of  an  insect 
color-sense.  How  do  we  know  that  in¬ 
sects  can  distinguish  colors  at  all  ?  For 
otherwise  all  this  argument  must  be  fal¬ 
lacious,  and  the  presence  of  bright  co¬ 
rollas  must  be  due  to  some  other  cause. 

Of  all  insects,  bees  are  the  most  con¬ 
firmed  flower-haunters,  and  they  have 
undergone  the  greatest  modification  in 
relation  to  their  visits  in  search  of 
honey.  We  might  expect,  therefore, 
that  bees  would  exhibit  a  distinct  color- 
sense  ;  and  this  is  actually  the  case  Sir 
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John  Lubbock’s  experiments  clearly 
prove  that  bees  possess  the  power  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  red,  blue,  green, 
and  yellow.  Being  anxious  to  see 
whether  insects  were  really  attracted  by 
the  hues  of  flowers,  he  placed  slips  of 
glass,  smeared  with  honey,  on  paper  of 
various  colors  ;  and  the  bees  upon  which 
he  experimented  soon  learned  to  return 
to  one  particular  color  only,  even  though 
both  the  paper  and  the  honey  were  oc¬ 
casionally  transposed.  Thus  we  have 
direct  evidence  of  the  clearest  sort  that 
the  higher  insects  do  actually  perceive 
the  difference  between  various  colors. 
Nay  more,  their  perception  in  this  re¬ 
spect  appears  to  be  closely  analogous  to 
our  own  ;  for  while  the  bees  had  no 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  red, 
orange,  or  yellow,  and  green,  they  did 
not  seem  to  perceive  so  marked  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  green  and  blue.  Now  this 
fact  is  very  like  that  which  we  perceive 
to  hold  good  with  the  human  eye,  for  all 
of  us  are  much  more  likely  to  confuse 
green  and  blue  than  any  two  other  hues. 

If,  then,  bees  and  wasps,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  shown,  and  butterflies,  as 
we  may  infer  from  other  observations, 
do  possess  this  developed  color-sense, 
we  may  ask,  how  did  their  obtain  it  ?  In 
all  probability  it  grew  up  side  by  side 
with  the  growth  of  bright-hued  flowers. 
Just  as  those  blossoms  which  exhibited 
the  greatest  tendency  to  display  a  brilliant 
whorl  of  tinted  leaves,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  their  stamens  and  pistils,  would 
best  succeed  in  attracting  insects,  so,  in 
return,  those  insects  whose  eyes  were 
most  adapted  for  distinguishing  the  pink 
and  yellow  blossoms  from  the  green  foli¬ 
age,  would  best  succeed  in  procuring 
food,  and  would  thus  live  down  their 
less  gifted  competitors. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked.  How 
could  an  animal  without  a  color-sense 
develop  such  a  faculty  by  the  aid  of 
natural  selection  alone  ?  .\t  first  sight 

the  question  seems  indeed  a  difficult 
one  ;  but  it  is  possible,  I  think,  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  way  in  which  it  may  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Colors,  viewed  objectively, 
consist  of  ether-waves  having  different 
rates  of  vibration.  In  an  eye  devoid 
of  the  color-sense,  all  these  ether  waves 
would  doubtless  set  up  the  same  sort  of 
action  in  all  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  and 
would  therefore  produce  exactly  the 
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same  general  sensations.  But  if  in  cer¬ 
tain  eyes  there  was  the  slightest  ten¬ 
dency  for  some  of  the  nerve-terminals  to 
respond  specially  to  the  oscillations  of 
one  paiticular  order,  while  others  of  the 
nerve-terminals  responded  rather  to  os¬ 
cillations  of  a  different  order,  there 
would  be  the  first  groundwork  for  the 
evolution  of  a  color-sense.  If  this  diver¬ 
sity  of  action  in  the  nerve-ends  proved 
of  no  service  to  the  animal,  it  would  go 
no  further,  because  those  individuals  who 
possessed  it  would  not  be  favored  be¬ 
yond  those  who  did  not.  But  if  it  prov¬ 
ed  useful,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  do 
to  flower- haunting  insects,  natural  se¬ 
lection  would  insure  its  survival  and  its 
constant  increase  from  generation  to 
generation.  Even  color-blind  people 
among  ourselves  can  be  taught  by  care 
and  attention  to  discriminate  slightly 
between  the  hues  which  they  at  first 
confuse  ;  and  if  we  were  to  choose  out. 
time  after  time,  from  a  color-blind  race, 
all  those  individuals  who  were  best  able 
to  see  these  distinctions,  we  should,  no 
.doubt,  at  last  succeed  in  producing  a 
perfect  color-sense.  This  is  just  what 
natural  selection  seems  to  have  done  in 
the  case  of  bees  and  butterflies. 

Yet  it  may  be  urged  that  insects  per¬ 
haps  had  a  color-sense  bffore  they  began 
to  haunt  flowers,  and  that  this  sense  en¬ 
abled  them  to  pick  out  the  brighter  blos¬ 
soms  from  the  very  beginning.  Such  an 
hypothesis  would  make  the  origin  of 
beautiful  flowers  a  much  more  simple 
matter  ;  but  we  can  hardly  accept  it,  for 
a  very  good  reason.  Before  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  flowers  there  was  probably  noth¬ 
ing  upon  which  insects  could  exert  a 
color-sense.  Now  we  know  that  no 
faculty  ever  comes  into  existence  until  it 
is  practically  of  use  to  its  possessors. 
Thus,  animals  which  always  live  fixed 
and  immovable  in  one  place  never  de¬ 
velop  eyes,  because  eyes  would  be  quite 
useless  to  them  ;  and  even  those  creat¬ 
ures  which  possess  organs  of  vision  in 
their  young  and  free  state,  lose  them  as 
soon  as  they  settle  down  for  life  in  a 
permanent  and  unchangeable  home.  So, 
unless  insects  had  something  to  gain  by 
possessing  a  color-sense,  they  could 
never  get  one,  prophetically,  so  to 
speak,  against  the  contingency  of  flowers 
at  some  time  or  other  appearing.  Of 
course,  no  creature  would  develop  such 
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a  sense  merely  for  the  sake  of  admiring 
the  rainbow  and  the  sunset,  or  of  observ¬ 
ing  gems  and  shells  or  other  such  bright- 
hued  but  useless  bodies.  It  is  in  the 
insect’s  practical  world  of  food-hunting 
and  flower-seeking  that  we  must  look  for 
the  original  impulse  of  the  color-sense. 

Again,  throughout  the  whole  animal 
world,  we  see  good  reasons  for  conclud¬ 
ing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  apart 
from  such  deductive  reasoning,  only 
those  species  exhibit  evident  signs  of  a 
color-sense,  to  whom  its  possession 
would  be  an  undoubted  advantage. 
Thus,  in  this  very  class  of  insects,  bees, 
as  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  experiments  show 
us,  do  undoubtedly  distinguish  between 
red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green.  Butter¬ 
flies  also  are  attracted  by  colors,  and 
will,  in  particular,  fly  down  to  objects 
of  the  same  hue  as  their  own  mates.  Of 
course,  bees  and  butterflies,  always  liv¬ 
ing  among  flowers,  especially  require  a 
good  sense  of  color  ;  and  so  they  quite 
accord  with  our  expectation.  Wasps, 
again,  are  omnivorous  creatures,  living 
partly  upon  animal  and  partly  upon 
vegetable  food.  Everybody  knows  that 
they  will  quite  impartially  feast  upon  a 
piece  of  raw  meat,  or  upon  the  sunny 
side  of  a  peach.  Now,  wasps,  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock  proved,  can  also  distin¬ 
guish  colors  ;  but  they  are  somewhat 
less  guided  by  them,  apparently,  than 
are  bees  ;  and  this  again  bears  out  the 
same  generalization.  Ants  are  much 
more  miscellaneous  in  their  diet,  they 
have  no  wings  (roughly  speaking),  and 
they  do  not  visit  flowers  except  by  the 
casual  process  of  walking  up  the  stems. 
Hence  a  color-sense  would  be  of  little 
or  no  use  to  them  ;  and  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock’s  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
they  scarcely  possess  one,  or  only  pos¬ 
sess  it  in  a  rudimentary  form.  Once 
more,  moths  fly  about  in  the  dusk,  or 
quite  at  night,  and  the  flowers  which  lay 
themselves  out  to  attract  them  are 
white  or  pale  yellow,  since  no  others  are 
visible  in  the  evening.  Thus  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  red,  b’ue,  or  orange  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  useless  to  them  ;  and  Mr.  Lowne 
has  shown  that  the  eyes  of  nocturnal  in¬ 
sects  differ  from  those  of  diurnal  insects 
in  a  way  closely  analogous  to  that  in 
which  the  eyes  of  bats  and  owls  differ  f  rom 
those  of  monkeys  and  humming-birds. 
These  differences  are  probably  connect¬ 


ed  in  both  cases  with  an  absence  of 
special  organs  for  discriminating  colors  ; 
and  we  shall  see  a  little  later  on  that 
while  the  day-flying  butterflies  are  deck¬ 
ed  in  crimson  and  orange  to  please  the 
eyes  of'their  fastidious  mates,  the  night- 
flying  moths  are  mostly  dull  and  dingy 
in  hue,  or  reflect  the  light  only  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  night-flowering  blos¬ 
soms  among  which  they  seek  their  food. 
Ascending  to  the  vertebrates,  the  birds 
are  the  class  which  live  most  in  a  world 
of  fruits  or  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace  has  pointed  out  that  birds  on 
the  whole  need  to  perceive  color  more 
than  any  other  animals,  because  their 
habits  require  that  they  should  recog¬ 
nize  their  food  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  But  birds  possess  a  very  large 
proportion  of  certain  nerve-terminals 
called  the  cones,  which  are  three  times 
as  numerous  in  their  eyes  as  the  other 
kind,  called  rods.  These  cones  are  al¬ 
most  universally  believed  to  be  the 
special  organs  of  jolor-perception,  and 
in  mammals  they  are  actually numer¬ 
ous  than  the  rods,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  merely  cognizant  of  light  and 
shade.  Nocturnal  birds,  such  as  owls, 
have  very  few  cones,  while  nocturnal 
mammals  have  none.  Again,  the  yellow 
spot  in  the  retina,  consisting  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  cones,  is  found  in  all  diurnal 
birds  ;  but  among  mammals  it  occurs 
only  in  the  fruit-eating  class  of  mon¬ 
keys,  and  in  man.  So  that  on  the  whole 
we  may  say  the  positive  evidence  justi¬ 
fies  us  in  believing  that  a  highly-devel¬ 
oped  color-sense  exists  only  in  those 
animals  which  would  be  decidedly  bene¬ 
fited  by  its  possession.  And  for  these 
reasons  it  seems  improbable  that  insects 
ever  developed  such  a  faculty  until  the 
need  for  it  arose  among  the  beautiful 
flowers. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  theo¬ 
retical  conclusion,  let  us  hark  back  again 
for  a  while  to  the  reactions  which  the 
color-sense,  thus  aroused,  produced 
upon  the  flowers  which  gave  it  birth. 

We  may  take  as  a  capital  example  of 
an  insect-fertilized  flower,  an  English 
dog-rose.  Compare  this  mentally  with 
the  wind  fertilized  blossoms,  such  as 
grasses  and  catkins,  and  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  the  great  difference  between 
them  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  col¬ 
ored  corolla.  No  wind-fertilized  plant 
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ever  has  a  whorl  of  gay  petals  ;  and 
though  the  converse  is  not  quite  true,  jet 
almost  all  insect-fertilized  plants  are 
noticeable  for  their  brilliant  tints  of  red, 
white,  blue,  or  yellow.  The  structures 
in  which  these  pigments  reside  have  no 
function  whatsoever,  except  that  of  at¬ 
tracting  the  insect  eye.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  plant  at  an  enormous  phy¬ 
siological  expense  ;  and  if  their  object 
were  not  to  secure  the  visits  of  insects, 
they  would  be  just  so  much  dead  loss  to 
the  species.  Nor  is  it  only  once  that 
these  colored  corollas  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  They  occur,  quite  independently, 
in  both  great  divisions  of  dowering 
plants,  the  monocotyledons  and  the  di¬ 
cotyledons.  This  coincidence  could 
hardly  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for 
that  original  tendency  which  we  already 
noticed  for  pink,  scarlet,  or  orange  pig¬ 
ments  to  appear  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  floral  organs.  Nor  is  it  twice  only, 
in  all  probability,  that  flowers  have  ac¬ 
quired  blight  petals  through  insect 
visits,  but  a  thousand  times  over.  In 
almost  every  family,  insect-fertilized, 
self-fertilized,  and  wind-fertilized 
species  are  found  side  by  side,  the  one 
with  brilliant  petals,  the  others  with 
small,  green,  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 

For  comparison  with  the  dog-rose, 
one  could  not  find  a  better  type  than 
that  common  little  early  spring  blossom, 
the  dog's  mercury.  It  is  a  wind  fertil¬ 
ized  flower,  .and  it  does  not  wish  to  be 
seen  of  insects.  Now,  this  mercury  is  a 
very  instructive  example  of  a  degenerate 
green  flower.  For,  apparently,  it  is 
descended  from  an  insect-fertilized  an¬ 
cestor  with  bright  petals  ;  but  owing  to 
some  special  cause,  it  has  taken  once 
more  to  the  old  wasteful  habit  ot  tossing 
its  pollen  to  the  wandering  winds.  As 
a  consequence  it  has  lost  the  bright  co¬ 
rolla,  and  now  retains  only  three  green 
and  unnoticeabls  perianth-pieces,  no 
doubt  the  representatives  of  its  original 
calyx.  Almost  equally  instructive  is  the 
case  of  the  groundsel,  though  in  this 
case  the  process  of  degradation  has  not 
gone  quite  so  far.  Groundsel  is  a  de¬ 
generate  composite,  far  gone  on  the  way 
of  self-fertilization.  No  class  of  flowers 
have  been  more  highly  modified  to  suit 
the  visits  of  insects  than  the  compos¬ 
ites.  Hundreds  of  their  tubular  bells 
have  been  crowded  on  to  a  single  head, 
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so  as  to  make  the  greatest  possible  at¬ 
tractive  display  ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
outer  blossoms  of  the  head,  as  in  the 
common  yellow  ragwort,  or  in  the  daisy 
and  the  sunflower,  have  been  flattened 
out  into  long  rays,  which  serve  as  pen¬ 
nants  or  banners  to  catch  the  insect  eye. 
They  are  very  sucessful  flowers,  perhaps 
the  most  successful  family  on  the  whole 
earth.  But  the  groundsel,  for  some 
reason  of  its  own,  has  reversed  the  gen¬ 
eral  family  policy.  It  is  rarely  visited 
by  insects,  and  has,  therefore,  apparent¬ 
ly  taken  once  more  to  self-fertilization  ; 
and  a  complete  alteration  has  thus  been 
ctfected  in  its  appearance,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  its  sister  composites.  Though 
it  has  not  yet  quite  lost  its^ellow  centre 
blossoms,  it  has  no  rays,  and  its  bells 
are  almost  concealed  by  its  large  and 
ugly  green  involucre.  Altogether,  we 
may  say  ^hat  groundsel  is  a  composite 
far  advanced  on  its  way  to  a  complete 
loss  of  the  characteristic  composite 
habits.  It  still  receives  the  visits  of  a 
very  few  stray  insects  ;  but  it  does  not 
lay  itself  out  to  court  them,  and  it  is, 
probably,  gradually  losing  mure  and 
more  of  its  winged  clients  from  day  to 
day.  Thus  we  see  that  any  flower 
which  will  benefit  by  insect-fertilization, 
whether  it  be  a  monocotyledon  or  a  dico¬ 
tyledon,  high  up  or  low  down  in  either 
series,  is  almost  sure  to  acquire  brilliant 
petals  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
flower  which  gives  up  the  habit  of  rely¬ 
ing  upon  insects  is  almost  sure  to  lose 
or  minimize  its  petals  onc6  more,  and 
return  to  a  state  resembling  in  general 
type  the  catkins  and  grasses  or  the  still 
lowlier  self-fertilized  types. 

The  same  sort  of  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us  if  we  look  at  the  various  organs 
in  each  flower  which  display  the  brilliant 
pigments.  The  petals  are  most  com¬ 
monly  the  seat  of  the  attractive  colora¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  dog-rose  and  the  marsh¬ 
mallow.  But  in  many  other  flowers, 
like  the  fuchsia,  the  calyx  is  also  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  general 
display.  In  the  tulips  and  other  lilies, 
the  crocus,  the  iris,  and  the  daffodil, 
sepals  and  petals  are  all  colored  alike. 
In  marvel-of-Peru  and  purple  clematis, 
the  petals  are  wholly  wanting.  In  the 
common  meadow-rue,  it  is  the  essential 
floral  organs  themselves  which  act  as  al¬ 
lurements  ;  while,  in  the  mesembryan- 
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themums,  the  outer  stamens  become  flat¬ 
tened  and  petal-like,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  corolla  of  other  flowers.  In  the 
composites,  like  daisies,  where  many 
blossoms  are  crowded  on  one  head,  the 
outer  row  of  blossoms  are  often  similarly 
flattened  into  rays  which  only  serve  the 
purpose  of  attracting  insects  toward  the 
fertile  flowers  of  the  centre.  Nor  does 
the  coloring  process  stop  at  the  regular 
])arts  of  the  flower  alone  ;  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  bracts  and  leaves  are  often  even 
more  beautifully  tinted  than  the  flowers 
themselves.  In  the  great  white  arums, 
grown  in  windows  as  --h^lhiopian  lilies, 
the  actual  blossoms  lie  right  inside  the 
big  sheath  or  spathe,  and  cluster  round 
the  tall  yellow  spike  or  spadix  in  the 
centre  ;  and  this  sheath  acts  the  part  of 
jretals  in  the  more  ordinary  flowers. 
Many  euphorbias  have  very  inconspicu¬ 
ous  little  blossoms,  but  each  small  col¬ 
ony  is  surrounded  by  a  scarlet  involucre 
which  makes  them  some  of  the  gayest 
among  our  hot-house  plants.  T  he  poin- 
settia,  which  is  so  familiar  a  fashionable 
dinner  table  plant,  bears  little  yellow 
flowers  which  would  not  of  themselves 
attract  the  eyes  of  insects  ;  but  it  makes 
uj)  for  this  deficiency  by  a  large  sur¬ 
rounding  bunch  of  the  richest  crimson 
leaves,  whose  gorgeous  coloring  makes 
the  tree  a  universal  favorite  with  tropi¬ 
cal  bees  and  butterflies.  The  lovely 
bougainvillea  carries  the  same  idea  one 
step  further,  for  its  small  flowers  are 
enclosed  by  three  regularly -arranged 
bracts  of  a  delicate  mauve  or  pink  ;  and 
when  one  sees  a  tree  covered  with  this 
magnificent  creeper  in  full  blossom,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  glorious  masses 
of  color  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature.  Many  tropical  plants, 
and  especially  those  of  parasitical  habit, 
are  much  given  to  developing  these  extra 
allurements  of  colored  leaves,  and  their 
general  effect  is  usually  one  of  extreme 
brilliancy.  From  all  these  examples, 
we  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  color 
does  not  belong  by  original  nature  to 
one  part  of  the  plant  rather  than  another  ; 
but  that  wherever  the  colored  juices 
which  result  from  oxidation  of  chloro- 
|)hyll  and  its  analogues  began  to  show 
themselves,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
stamens  and  pistil,  they  would  attract 
the  attention  of  insects,  and  so  grow 
more  and  more  prominent,  through  nat- 
New  Series. — Vou  XL.  Nc.  i 


ural  selection,  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  till  they  finally  attained  the 
present  beauty  of  the  tulip,  the  rose, 
the  poinsettia,  and  the  bougainvillea. 

From  this  marvellous  reaction  of  the 
color-sense  in  insects  upon  the  vegetal 
world,  we  must  next  pass  on  to  its  re¬ 
action  upon  the  hues  of  insects  them¬ 
selves.  For  we  probably  owe  the  ex¬ 
quisite  wings  of  the  butterfly  and  the 
gorgeous  burnished  bronze  of  the  rose- 
beetle  to  the  very  same  sense  and  the 
very  same  selective  action  which  has 
produced  the  hues  of  the  lily  and  the 
hyacinth.  What  proofs  can  be  shown 
that  the  colors  of  insects  are  thus  due  to 
sexual  selection  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  the  certain  fact  that  bees  at  least, 
and  probably  other  insects,  do  distin¬ 
guish  and  remember  colors.  Not  only 
so,  but  their  tendency  to  follow  color 
has  been  strong  enough  to  produce  all 
the  beautiful  blossoms  of  our  fields  and 
gardens.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that 
while  bees,  which  are  flower-haunters, 
are  guided  greatly  by  color,  wasps, 
which  are  omnivorous,  are  guided  to  a 
less  extent,  and  ants,  which  are  very 
miscellaneous  feeders,  not  at  all.  It 
may  be  objected  that  insects  do  not  care 
for  the  color  apart  from  the  amount  of 
honey  ;  but  Mr.  Anderson  noticed  that 
when  the  corollas  of  certain  flowers  had 
been  cut  away,  the  insects  never  discov¬ 
ered  or  visited  the  flowers  ;  and  Mr. 
Darwin  lopped  off  the  big  lower  petals 
of  several  lobelia  blossoms,  and  found 
that  the  bees  never  noticed  them, 
though  they  constantly  visited  the  neigh¬ 
boring  flowers.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  bright-colored  bells  have  no 
honey,  but  merely  make  a  great  show 
for  nothing,  and  so  deceive  insects  into 
paying  them  a  call  on  the  delusive  ex¬ 
pectation  that  they  will  be  asked  to  stay 
to  dinner.  Some  very  unprincipled 
flowers,  like  the  huge  Sumatran  raffle- 
sia,  thus  take  in  the  carrion  flies,  by  re¬ 
sembling  in  smell  and  appearance  a 
piece  of  decaying  meat.  Moreover,  cer¬ 
tain  insects  show  a  preference  for  certain 
special  flowers  over  others.  One  may 
watch  for  hours  the  visits  paid  by  a  bee 
ora  butteifly  to  several  dozens  of  one 
flower,  sav  a  purple  lamium,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  passing  -by  unnoticed  the  white  or 
yellow  blossoms  which  intervene  between 
them.  F'ritz  Muller  mentions  an  inler- 
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esting  case  of  a  lantana,  which  is  yellow 
on  the  first  day.  orange  on  the  second, 
and  purple  on  the  third.  “  This 
plant,”  he  says,  ”  is  visited  by  various 
butterflies.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the 
purple  blossoms  are  never  touched. 
Some  species  inserted  their  probosces 
both  into  yellow  and  into  orange  flow¬ 
ers  ;  others,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
exclusively  into  the  yellow  flowers  of  the 
first  day.”  Mr.  T.  D.  Lilly,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  naturalist,  observed  that  the  colored 
petunias  and  morning-glories  in  his  gar¬ 
den  were  torn  to  pieces  by  bees  and 
butterflies  in  getting  at  the  honey,  while 
the  white  or  pale  ones  were  never  visit¬ 
ed.  These  are  only  a  few  sample  cases 
out  of  hundreds,  in  which  various  ob¬ 
servers  have  noted  the  preference  shown 
by  insects  for  blossoms  of  a  special 
co’or. 

Again,  we  may  ask.  Do  different 
species  of  insects  show  different  degrees 
of  X'sthetic  taste?  The  late  Dr.  Her¬ 
mann  Muller,  who  specially  devoted 
himself  to  the  relations  between  insects 
and  flowers,  showed  most  conclusively 
that  they  do.  The  butterflies,  which 
are  at  once  the  most  locomotive  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  their  class  appear  to 
require  larger  masses  of  color  for  their 
attraction  than  any  other  group  ;  and 
the  flowers  which  depend  upon  them  for 
fertilization  are,  in  consequence,  excep¬ 
tionally  large  and  brilliant.  Muller  at¬ 
tributes  to  this  cause  the  well-known 
beauty  of  Alpine  flowers,  because  bees 
and  flies  ate  comparatively  rare  among 
the  higher  Alps,  while  butterflies,  which 
rise  to  greater  elevations  in  the  air,  are 
comparatively  common  ;  and  he  has 
shown  that,  in  many  cases,  where  a  low¬ 
land  flower  is  adapted  for  fertilization 
by  bees,  and  has  a  small  or  inconspicu¬ 
ous  blossom,  its  Alpine  congener  has 
been  modified  so  as  to  be  suited  for  fer¬ 
tilization  by  butterflies,  and  has,  there¬ 
fore,  brilliant  bunches  of  crimson  or 
purple  blossoms.  In  his  last  work  he 
shows  that,  while  bees  form  as  many  as 
75  per  cent  of  the  insects  visiting  the 
beautiful  and  attractive  composites,  they 
form  only  14  per  cent  of  those  which 
visit  the  plain  green  and  white  umbel- 
lates,  like  the  wild  carrot  and  fool’s 
parsley.  Butterflies  freqirently  visit  the 
composites,  but  almost  never  the  umbtl- 
lates,  which  last  depend  mainly  upon 
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the  smaller  flies  and  other  like  insects. 
Of  two  small  hedge  flowers,  Galium 
mollugo  and  G.  verum,  Miiller  notes 
that  they  agree  closely  in  other  points, 
but  the  first  is  white,  while  the  second 
is  yellow,  w'hich,  he  says,  renders  it 
more  attractive  to  small  beetles.  Of 
certain  other  flowers,  which  lay  them¬ 
selves  out  to  attract  wasps,  Miiller 
quaintly  observes  that  they  are  obvious¬ 
ly  adapted  “  to  a  less  aesthetically  cul¬ 
tivated  circle  of  acquaintances.”  So 
that  the  close  studies  of  this  accurate 
and  painstaking  naturalist  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  insects  differ  greatly 
from  one  another  in  their  taste  for  color. 
Probably  we  shall  be  right  if  we  say  that 
the  most  H‘sthetic  among  them  all  are 
the  butterflies,  and  next  the  bees — these 
two  classes  having  undergone  the  most 
profound  modifications  in  adaptation  to 
their  flower-haunting  life — and  that  the 
carrion  flies  and  wasps  bring  up  the  rear. 

Is  there  any  evidence,  however,  that 
insects  ever  notice  color  in  anything  else 
but  flowers  ?  Do  they  notice  it  in  their 
own  mates,  and  use  it  as  a  means  of 
recognition  ?  Apparently  they  do,  for 
Mr.  Doubleday  informed  Mr.  Darwin 
that  white  butterflies  often  fly  down  to 
pieces  of  white  paper  on  the  ground, 
mistaking  them  doubtless  for  others  of 
their  species.  So,  too,  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  notes  that  a  red  butterfly,  let  us 
say,  nailed  to  a  twig,  will  attract  other 
red  butterflies  of  the  same  kind,  or  a 
yellow  one  its  yellow  congeners.  When 
many  butterflies  of  allied  species  inhabit 
the  same  district,  it  often  happens  that 
the  various  kinds  undergo  remarkable 
variation  in  their  coloring  so  as  to  be 
readily  recognizable  by  their  own  mates. 
Again,  Mr.  Patterson  noticed  that  cer¬ 
tain  blue  dragon-flies  settled  in  numbers 
on  the  blue  float  of  a  fishing  line  ;  while 
two  other  species  were  attracted  by 
shining  white  colors.  f)n  the  whole,  it 
seems  probable  that  all  insects  possess¬ 
ing  the  color-sense,  possess  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  aesthetic  taste  for  colors. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  be  otherwise.  Whenever  an  ani¬ 
mal  exercises  a  faculty  much,  the  exer¬ 
cise  comes  to  have  pleasant  feelings  at¬ 
tached  to  it  ;  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  all  sense-organs.  Creatures 
which  live  on  honey  love  sweet  things  ; 
carnivores  delight  in  the  taste  of 
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blood.  Singing  birds  listen  with  inter¬ 
est  to  musical  notes  ;  and  even  insects 
will  chirp  in  response  to  a  chirp  like 
their  own.  So,  creatures  which  pass 
all  their  lives  in  the  search  for  bright 
flowers  must  almost  inevitably  come  to 
feel  pleasure  in  the  perception  of  brill¬ 
iant  colors.  This  is  not,  as  so  many 
people  seem  to  think,  a  (piestion  of  rela¬ 
tive  intellectual  organization  ;  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  certain  sense-centres. 

Hut  it  may  Anally  be  urged  that  even 
though  insects  recognize  and  admire 
colors  in  the  mass,  they  would  not  notice 
such  minute  and  delicate  patterns  as 
those  on  their  own  wings.  I.et  us  see 
what  evidence  we  can  collect  on  this 
head.  First  of  all,  insects  have  not 
only  produced  the  petals  of  flowers,  but 
also  the  special  markings  of  those  petals. 
Now  these  markings,  as  Sprengel  point¬ 
ed  out  a  century  since,  bear  a  constant 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  honey, 
and  are  in  fact  regular  honey-guides. 
If  one  examines  any  flower  with  such 
marks  upon  the  petals,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  converge  in  the  direction  of 
the  nectaries,  and  show  the  bee  or  but¬ 
terfly  whereabouts  he  may  look  for  his 
dinner.  Accordingly,  they  must  have 
been  developed  by  the  gradual  action  of 
insects  in  fertilizing  most  frequently 
those  flowers  which  offered  them  the 
easiest  indication  of  where  to  go  for 
food.  Unless  insects  noticed  them,  nay 
more,  noticed  them  closely  and  accu¬ 
rately,  they  could  never  have  grown  to 
their  present  definite  correlation  with 
the  nectary,  a  correlation  which,  Mr. 
Darwin  says,  first  convinced  him  of  the 
reality  of  their  function.  “  I  did  not 
realize  the  importance  of  these  guiding 
marks,”  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  ”  until, 
by  experiments  on  bees,  I  saw  how 
much  time  they  lose  if  honey  which  is 
put  out  for  them  is  moved  even  slightly 
from  its  usual  place.”  In  short,  in¬ 
sects,  like  men,  are  creatures  of  habit. 
How  complicated  these  marks  some¬ 
times  become,  we  can  see  in  most  or¬ 
chids. 

Again^  the  attention  insects  pay  to 
comparatively  small  details  of  color  and 
form  is  clear  enough  from  the’  mimicry 
which  sometimes  occurs  among  them. 
In  some  instances,  the  mimicry  is  in¬ 
tended  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  higher  ani¬ 


mals,  such  as  birds  or  lizards,  and  can 
therefore  provt;  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  senses  of  the  insects  themselves. 
But  in  a  few  cases  the  disguise  is  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  sake  of  deceiving  other  in¬ 
sects  ;  and  the  closeness  of  the  resem¬ 
blance  may  be  accepted  as  good  evidence 
of  acute  vision  in  the  class  so  mimick¬ 
ed.  Thus,  several  species  of  flies  live 
as  social  parasites  among  the  hives  or 
nests  of  bees.  These  flies  have  acquired 
belts  of  color  and  patches  of  hair,  closely 
imitating  the  hosts  whose  honey  thev 
steal  ;  while  their  larva:  have  even  the 
ingratitude  to  devour  the  larva?  of  the 
bees  themselves.  Of  course,  any  fly  who 
entered  a  beehive  could  only  escape  de¬ 
tection  and  condign  punishment  at  the 
hands — or  rather  at  the  stings — of  its 
inhabitants,  provided  it  looked  so  like 
the  householders  as  to  he  mistaken  by 
them  for  one  of  the  community.  So  any 
fly  which  showed  at  first  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  bee  would  for  a  while  be  en¬ 
abled  to  rob  with  impunitv  ;  but  as 
time  went  on,  the  bees  would  begin  to 
perceive  the  true  nature  of  the  intrud¬ 
ers,  and  would  kill  all  those  which  cou'd 
be  readily  distinguished.  Thus,  only 
the  most  bee-like  flies  would  finally  sur¬ 
vive  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  mimi¬ 
cry  was  carried  would  be  a  rough  test  of 
the  perceptive  powers  of  the  bees. 
Now,  in  these  particular  cases,  the  re¬ 
semblance  is  so  close  that  it  would  take 
in,  not  only  an  unpractised  human  ob¬ 
server,  but  even  for  a  moment  the  en¬ 
tomologist  himself.  Similar  instances 
occur  among  mantid»e  and  crickets. 

And  now  let  us  apply  these  facts  to 
the  consideration  of  the  problem  before 
us.  If  those  insects  which  especially 
haunt  flowers  are  likely  to  have  so  ac- 
(juired  a  color-sense,  and  a  taste  fcr 
colors  ;  and  if  they  are  capable  of  ob¬ 
serving  minute  markings,  bands,  or  eje- 
like  spots  ;  then  we  might  naturally  in¬ 
fer  that  they  would  exhibit  a  preference 
for  the  most  beautifully  colored  and 
variously  ornamented  of  their  own 
mites.  Such  a  preference,  long  contin¬ 
ued  and  handed  down  to  after  gener,.- 
tions,  would  finally  result  in  the  develoi)- 
rnent  of  very  beautiful  and  varied  colors 
among  the  flower-haunting  species.  We 
might  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the  most 
exquisite  insects  among  those  races 
which  are  most  fully  adapted  to  a  diet 
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of  honey  and  pollen  ;  and  such  I 
believe  to  be  actually  the  case. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  precau¬ 
tions  should  be  taken  against  a  miscon¬ 
ception  which  has  already  occurred  in 
this  connection.  It  is  not  meant  that 
bright  colors  will  be  found  only  among 
flower-haunters  ;  for  it  may  easily  hap¬ 
pen  that  in  a  few  instances  other  causes 
may  conspire  to  produce  brilliant  hues. 
Nor  is  it  meant  that  all  flower-haunters 
are  necessarily  brilliant  ;  for  it  may  also 
happen  that  some  special  need  of  pro¬ 
tection  will  occasionally  keep  down  the 
production  of  conspicuous  tints.  But 
what  is  meant  is  that  brilliant  colors  are 
found  with  very  exceptional  frequency 
among  the  specially  flower-haunting  ani¬ 
mals. 

Butterflies  are  the  order  of  insects 
which  require  the  largest  mass  of  color 
to  attract  them,  and  which  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  highest  aesthetic  sensibility.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  butterflies 
are  also  the  most  beautiful  of  all  insects  ; 
and  are,  moreover,  noticeable  for  the 
most  highly  developed  ornamental  ad¬ 
juncts.  Those  butterflies  make  the  best 
matches  in  their  world  of  fashion  which 
have  the  brightest  crimson  on  their 
wings  or  the  most  exquisite  gloss  in 
their  changeful  golden  scales.  With  us, 
an  eligible  young  man  is  too  often  a 
young  man  with  a  handsome  estate  in 
the  country,  and  with  no  other  attrac¬ 
tions  mental  or  physical.  Among  in¬ 
sects,  which  have  no  estates,  an  eligible 
young  butterfly  is  one  with  a  peculiarly 
deep  and  rich  orange  band  upon  the  tip 
of  his  wings.  Thus  the  cumulative 
proof  of  the  aesthetic  superiority  of  but¬ 
terflies  seems  well-nigh  complete. 

If  we  examine  the  lepidoptera  or  but¬ 
terfly  order  in  detail,  we  shall  find  some 
striking  conclusions  of  the  same  sort 
forced  upon  us.  The  lepidoptera  are 
divided  into  two  great  groups,  the  moths 
and  the  butterflies.  Now,  the  moths  fly 
about  in  the  dusk  or  late  at  night  ;  the 
flowers  which  attract  them  are  pale, 
lacking  in  brilliancy,  and,  above  all, 
destitute  of  honey-guides  in  the  shape 
of  lines  or  spots ;  and  the  insects 
themselves  are  generally  dark  and  dingy 
in  coloration.  Whenever  they  possess 
any  beauty  of  color,  it  takes  the  form  of 
silvery  scales,  which  reflect  what  little 
light  there  may  be  in  the  gray  gloaming. 


The  butterflies,  on  the  other  hand,  fly¬ 
by  day,  and  display,  as  we  know-,  the 
most  beautiful  colors  of  all  insects. 
Here  we  must  once  more  recall  that 
difference  between  the  structure  of  the 
eye  in  nocturnal  and  diurnal  species 
which  Mr.  Lowne  has  pointed  out. 
Nor  is  this  all.  While  most  moths  are 
night-fliers,  there  are  a  few  tropical 
genera  which  have  taken  to  the  same 
open  daylight  existence  as  the  butter¬ 
flies.  In  these  cases,  the  moths,  unlike 
their  nocturnal  congeners,  are  clad  in 
the  most  gorgeous  possible  mixtures  of 
brilliant  metallic  colors. 

Other  instances  of  like  kind  occur  in 
other  orders.  Thus,  among  the  beetles, 
there  is  one  family,  the  rose-chafers, 
which  has  been  specialized  for  flower- 
haunting  ;  and  these  are  conspicuous 
for  the  beauty  of  their  coloring,  includ¬ 
ing  a  vast  number  of  the  most  brilliant 
exotic  species.  Their  allies,  the  com¬ 
mon  cock-chafers,  however,  which  are 
not  specialized  in  the  same  manner,  are 
mere  black  and  inconspicuous  insects. 
So  among  the  flies  ;  most  of  the  omniv¬ 
orous  families  are  dull  and  ugly  ;  but 
several  of  the  flow-er-haunting  tribes  are 
adorned  with  brilliant  colors,  and  live 
upon  honey.  In  fact,  an  immense 
majority  of  the  brightest  insects  are 
honey-suckers,  and  seem  to  have  derived 
their  taste  for  beautiful  hues  from  the 
nature  of  the  objects  among  which  they 
seek  their  food. 

There  is  one  striking  and  obvious  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  which  has  doubtless 
already  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of 
readers.  I  mean  the  bees.  These  are 
the  most  flower-loving  of  all  insects,  and 
yet  they  are  comparatively  plain  in  their 
coloration.  We  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
commonwealth  among  the  social  bees 
prevents  the  free  action  of  the  selective 
preference  by  which  we  account  for  the 
brilliancy  ot  all  other  flower-haunting 
species.  The  queen  or  mother  bee  is  a 
prisoner  for  life  ;  her  Majesty’s  domes¬ 
tic  arrangements  are  all  made  for  her  by 
the  state  ;  she  does  not  herself  seek 
honey  among  flow-ers,  and  those  bees 
which  do  so  have  no  power  of  transmit¬ 
ting  their  tastes  to  descendants,  as  they 
live  and  die  mere  household  drudges. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  solitary  bees  are 
in  many  cases  exquisitely  colored,  as  we 
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might  expect  from  their  power  of  free 
choice  ;  and  one  flower-haunting  family 
of  the  same  order,  the  Chrysidae,  are 
aptly  compared  to  the  humming-birds  in 
the  richness  of  their  coloring. 

One  more  peculiarity  of  great  interest 
must  also  be  noted.  It  appears  that 
many  insects  have  two  sets  of  colors, 
seemingly  for  different  purposes  ;  the 
one  set  protective  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies,  the  other  set  attractive  to  their 
own  mates.  Thus  several  butterflies  have 
the  lower  side  of  their  wings  colored 
like  the  leaves  or  bark  oa  which  they 
rest,  while  the  upper  sides  are  rich  with 
crimson,  orange,  and  gold,  which  gleam 
in  the  bright  sunlight  as  they  flit  about 
among  their  fellows.  Butterflies,  of 
course,  fold  their  wings  with  the  under 
side  outward.  On  the  other  hand, 
moths,  which  fold  their  wings  in  the  op¬ 
posite  manner,  often  have  their  upper 
surfaces  imitative  or  protective,  while 
the  lower  sides  are  bright  and  beautiful. 
One  Malayan  butterfly,  the  Kallima 
pnralecta,  has  wings  of  purple  and 
orange  above,  but  it  exactly  mimics 
dead  foliage  when  its  vans  are  folded  ; 
and,  as  it  always  rests  among  dry  leaves, 
it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
them,  as  it  is  even  apparently  spotted 
with  small  fungi.  In  these  and  many 
other  cases  one  cannot  help  believing 
that  while  imitative  coloring  has  been 


acipiired  for  protective  purposes,  the 
bright  hues  of  the  concealed  portion 
must  be  similarly  useful  to  the  insect  as 
a  personal  decoration. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  owe  half 
the  loveliest  objects  in  our  modern  world 
to  the  insect  color-sense.  It  is  the  bee 
and  the  butterfly  which  have  given  us 
the  gorgeous  orchids  and  massive  creep¬ 
ers  of  the  tropics,  the  gentians  and  rho¬ 
dodendrons  of  the  Alps,  the  camellias 
and  heathers  of  our  conservatories,  the 
may  and  primroses  of  our  English 
meadows.  To  the  same  primitive  taste, 
exerted  in  a  slightly  different  direction, 
are  due  the  gilded  wings  of  Brazilian 
moths,  and  the  exquisite  tints  of  our 
own  ruby  or  sapphire-colored  summer 
insects.  The  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
the  world  are  not  for  the  eyes  of  man 
alone  ;  they  appeal  equally  to  the  bee 
and  the  butterfly,  to  the  bird  and  the 
child.  To  some  people  it  strangely 
seems  a  nobler  belief  that  one  animal 
only  out  of  all  the  earth  enjoys  and  ap¬ 
preciates  this  perpetual  pageant  of  nat¬ 
ural  loveliness  ;  to  me  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  a  prettier  and  more  modest 
creed,  as  well  as  a  truer  one,  that  in 
those  higher  and  purer  delights  we  are 
but  participants  with  the  vast  mass  of 
our  humbler  dumb  fellow-creatures. — 
Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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“  JojAKiMUs"  burned  the  roll  of 
Baruch  ;  his  fate  was  untoward.  In  a 
certain  city  in  the  year  1627  it  was  de¬ 
creed  that  on  a  stated  day  the  Gospels 
should  be  burned  ;  the  night  before, 
150  houses  were  in  ashes  on  the  ground. 
\  pretty  analogy  ;  first  made,  for  any¬ 
thing  I  can  allege,  by  John  Christopher 
Becman  in  the  “  Politica  Parallela”  of 
some  half-century  after.  But  not  sin¬ 
gular  ;  for  between  the  times  of  “  Joja- 
kimus”  and  the  “certain  city,”  and 
since  then,  there  have  been  to  the  full 
twenty  analogous  cases — where  the  book- 
burner  has,  with  profane  hand,  lighted 
the  lamp  of  his  own  destruction.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  disguised,  and  that  not¬ 


withstanding  the  common  notion  that  to 
persecute  is  to  proclaim,  that  many  a 
work  has  been  lost  to  us,  that  many  a 
work  has  been  choked  by  the  suppress¬ 
ing  hand.  What  havoc  has  not  been 
made  of  the  History  of  Cremutius  Cor- 
dus,  of  the  Chronicle  of  Fabyan,  of  the 
Bible  of  Tyndal,  of  the  “  Commercial 
Restraints”  of  the  Hon.  Hely  Hutchin¬ 
son— all  so  familiar  in  title  ?  The  case 
was  not  quite  so  ill  with  Luther’s 
“  Table  Talk,”  the  most  charming  and 
living  of  his  works,  but — witness  its 
history — it  was  bad  enough. 

Captain  Henry  Bell  was  engaged  by 
the  first  two  Stuarts  for  four  years  be¬ 
yond  seas  in  making  investigations 
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“  about  the  pretended  loving  Letter 
which  the  Empresse  wrote  to  her  High- 
nesse  the  Lady  Elizabeth  your  Majestie’s 
sister,  Anno  1618,  under  the  color  of 
which  Letter  that  horrible  plot  should 
have  taken  effect  at  Ratisbone,  which 
was  contrived  at  Vienna"  against  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and 
others.  During  this  time  he  heard  that 
there  had  been  destroyed  in  Germany 
“  above  80,000  of  Martin  Luther’s 
books,  entitled  his  last  Divine  Dis¬ 
courses.”  Now  the  affair  had  happen¬ 
ed  thus.  Some  of  the  princes  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
had  ordered  that  every  parish  should 
receive  a  copy  of  the  book — the  “  Table 
Talk”  so  carefully  collected  by  Lauter- 
bach,  and  arranged  by  Aurifaber — 
throughout  their  principalities,  the  book 
to  be  chained  and  kept  in  memory  of 
the  Reformation.  But  Pope  Gregory 
III.,  to  prevent  the  effects  this  prom¬ 
ised.  ’*  did  fiercely  stir  up  and  instigate 
the  Emperor,  then  in  being,  viz.,  Rudol- 
phus  II.,”  to  make  an  edict  that  every 
copy  should  be  burned,  and  that  it 
should  be  death  for  any  person  to  have 
or  keep  one.  The  edict  was  speedily 
put  in  execution,  and  with  such  effect 
that  we  read  ”  not  one  of  all  the  said 
printed  books,  nor  so  much  as  anie  one 
copie  of  the  same,  could  be  found  out, 
nor  heard  of  in  anie  place.”  Now,  in 
1626,  Caspar  van  Sparr  (who  knew  Bell 
well)  had  occasion  to  build  upon  the  old 
foundation  of  a  house  that  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  grandfather  at  the  time 
of  the  edict,  ”  and,  digging  deep  into 
the  ground  under  the  said  old  founda¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  said  original  printed 
books  was  there  happily  found,  lying  in 
a  deep  obscure  hole,  being  wrapped  in  a 
strong  (coarse)  linen  cloth,  which  was 
waxed  all  over  with  Bees'  wax  within 
and  without ;  whereby  the  book  was 
preserved  fair  without  any  blemish 
(though  it  had  been  hid  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  men  52  years)."  But  in 
1626  misfortune  still  threatened,  for  the 
imperial  throne  was  filled  by  Ferdinand 
11. ,  who  was  inimical  enough  to  Prot¬ 
estants.  So  Caspar  van  Sparr  sent  it 
to  Bell,  now  in  England,  knowing  that 
he  "  had  the  knowledge  of  the  High 
Dutch  tongue  very  perfect,”  and  urged 
him  forthwith  to  translate  it.  For  six 
w'eeks  Bell  neglected  the  work  ;  then 


comes  the  most  marvellous  of  the  whole 
of  this  wonderful  tale,  of  which  he  has 
given  a  ”  true  relation." 

”  I  being  in  bed  with  my  wife  one 
liight  between  twelve  and  one  of  the 
clock,  she  being  asleep,  but  myself  yet 
awake,  there  appeared  unto  me  an  an¬ 
cient  man,  standing  at  my  bed’s  side, 
arrayed  all  in  white,  having  a  long  and 
broad  white  beard  hanging  down  to  his 
girdle-steed,  who  taking  me  by  my  right 
ear,  spoke  these  words  following  unto 
me  :  *  Sirrah  !  Will  not  you  take  time 
to  translate  that  book  which  is  sent  unto 
you  out  of  Germany  ?  I  will  shortly 
provide  for  you  both  place  and  time  to 
rio  it.’  And  then  he  vanished  away  out 
of  my  sight.” 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  phantas¬ 
magoric  visitation  Captain  Bell  was 
seized  at  his  lodging  in  King  Street, 
Westminster,  under  warrant  of  the 
Council-board — a  tendency  of  his  to 
dun  the  Government  for  five  thousand 
pounds  odd,  which  by  payment  or  ser¬ 
vice  had  become  due  to  him,  being  high¬ 
ly  disrelished.  He  remained  a  prisoner 
ten  years.  Five  of  these  were  spent  in 
penitence  for  neglect  of  the  ghostly  ad¬ 
monition  and  arduous  traqslation.  Then 
the  work  of  the  importunate  creditor  got 
to  the  ears  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
borrowed  the  translation,  and  for  two 
years  forgot  to  return  it.  Eventually, 
in  February,  1646,  a  rumor  of  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  Commons,  who  ordered  it  to  be 
printed.  This  was  done,  but  not  for 
several  years — not,  in  fact,  till  after 
Bell’s  death. 

More  heroic  than  this  elaborate  and 
literal  burying  of  a  treasure  in  a  napkin 
are  the  expedients  to  which,  under  very 
present  distress,  the  possessors  of  things 
worthy  have  resorted.  Especially  has 
there  proved  a  savor  of  romance  in  the 
incongruity  of  pious  scheming  for  the 
preservation  of  religious  books — such 
scheming  as  that  of  Mrs.  Schebolt,  of 
Bohemia,  who  on  one  of  the  many  edicts 
taking  effect  in  that  country  for  the  de¬ 
livery  by  the  peasants  of  any  Bible  in 
their  possession,  consigned  hers  during 
search  of  the  house  to  the  central  place 
in  a  batch  of  dough,  ready  for  the  oven, 
and  baked  it,  with  the  effect  that  the 
heart  of  the  crumb  of  the  loaf  has  re¬ 
sisted  age  down  to  this  day,  and  is  en¬ 
shrined  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio.  But  if 
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circulation,  which  after  all  is  the  ulti* 
mate  end  of  a  book,  is  proposed  to  be 
attained,  the  palm  for  ingenuity  must  be 
conceded  to  plans  like  Voltaire’s.  Bad¬ 
gered  by  M.  Tronchin  as  the  more  than 
suspected  author  of  the  “  Dictionnaire 
Philosophique,”  odious  to  the  Gene¬ 
vans,  he  assumed  horror  with  that  re¬ 
markable  work,  and  directed  the  official 
to  be  wary  of  the  packages  which  should 
arrive  at  the  book-stall  of  Chirol  on  a 
certain  Monday.  The  packages  were 
duly  seized,  and  the  “  Dictionnaire” 
discovered  ;  but,  lulled  into  security  in 
other  directions,  there  passed  the  fron¬ 
tiers  heavier  consignments  for  Gando, 
another  bibliopolist  of  Geneva.  Indig¬ 
nant  at  this  first  trick,  smacking  of 
smuggling,  M.  Tronchin  launched 
against  Voltaire  an  uncompromising 
requisition,  and  his  work  was  burned 
by  the  common  executioner,  September 
26th,  1764.  The  device  of  carrying  into 
Geneva  the  most  revolutionary  and 
atheistical  of  matter  under  sanctified 
titles — “  cock  titles”  is  the  technical 
term — of  bringing  ribaldry  into  the 
churches  bound  as  the  Psalms,  or  social¬ 
istic  licentiousness  into  the  academies  of 
the  young  interleaved  with  the  respect¬ 
able  platitudes  of  the  copy-books,  has 
an  indiscriminateness  in  it  which  the 
breadth  of  and  even  the  opposition  to 
Voltaire,  and  his  really  pure  out  practi¬ 
cally  defiant  resolution  to  propagate  love 
of  knowledge,  cannot  excuse.  To  dis¬ 
seminate  is  not  to  throw  broadcast. 

The  action  of  Voltaire  in  defence  of 
his  own  books  reminds  one  of  his  ac¬ 
tion  in  defence  of  Clairon.  This  distin¬ 
guished  actress  (to  whose  merits  and 
more  the  philosopher  was  susceptible 
enough  to  write  flattering  verses)  chose 
at  one  point  of  her  career  to  respond  to 
the  unreasonable  anathemas  which 
French  priests  hurled  at  all  comedians 
and  dramatists — a  practice  sanctioned 
by  the  indubitable  authority  of  the 
primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church — by 
refusal  to  reappear  on  the  stage,  putting 
forward  the  very  logical  plea  that  none 
had  a  right  to  desire  her  to  continue  her 
profession  if  she  was  to  be  damned  for 
it.  Unluckily  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
was  not  only  the  repudiated  of  the 
Church,  but  the  servant  of  the  king, 
and  if  constancy  in  playing  brought  her 
best  spiritual  interests  into  jeopardy, 


declining  to  play  brought  her  body  to 
prison.  Now  this  penalty  of  reticence 
became  very  sensible  to  the  palpable 
part  of  her,  when  that  palpable  part  was 
placed  in  the  Bastille  ;  and  on  the  king’s 
shortly  ordering  the  players  to  come  to 
Versailles,  and  Clairon  being  specified 
among  those  who  were  to  go,  her  duty 
to  her  sovereign,  which  was  clear,  no 
longer  suffered  her  to  argue  the  priestly 
point,  which  was  not.  But  the  fracas 
was  too  brisk  and  too  pretty  to  be  thus 
spent,  so  against  the  holy  thunderings 
from  the  episcopal  hillocks  of  France 
out  came  a  treatise  proving  from  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  the  temporal 
kingdom  that  comedians  had  an  irre¬ 
fragable  claim  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  their  country  equally  with 
all  other  citizens.  This  pamphlet  had 
no  sooner  made  its  appearance  but,  like 
an  arch-heretic,  it  was  seized  on  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  the  Place- 
de-Greve  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  And  the  martyrdom  of  that 
piece  was  a  palingenesis  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  controversy  between  the  ‘‘  In- 
lendant  des  Menus,”  or  Master  of  the 
King’s  Revels,  as  advocate  for  the 
stage,  and  the  Abl)e  Grizel  as  counsel 
for  the  Church,  Of  this  the  author  was 
undoubtedlv  Voltaire.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how,  just  about  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  a  more  direct  struggle 
between  clergy  and  parliament  had  taken 
place  in  France  respecting  the  censure 
of  two  anonymous  works,  ”  Admonitio 
ad  Regem”  and  “  Mysteria  Politica,” 
of  which  Barthelemi  de  Grammont  says 
the  record  was  not  kept  ”  ne  ejus  con- 
troversiae  memoria  transiret  ad  pos- 
teros.” 

But  ends  more  tragic  than  the  confla¬ 
gration  of  pamphlets  amid  the  bavins  of 
bigots  have  transpired  in  the  annals  of 
the  suppression  of  books.  The  career 
of  Antonio  de  Dominis  gives  a  case  in 
point.  Born  in  1556,  he  had  risen  with 
tolerable  rapidity  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Spalatro,  a  post  which  in  reality  con¬ 
ferred  the  primacy  of  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia.  While  acting  in  this  high 
office  he  formed  a  friendship  w’ith  Bish¬ 
op  Bedell,  who  was  then  chaplain  to  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Ambassador  from  the 
Court  of  James  I,  in  the  city  of  Venice. 
The  friendship  grew  very  firm,  and  the 
persecuted  Paul  Sarpi  (not  less  unfortu- 
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nate  than  Fulgcnii’o)  made  up  afterward 
a  progressive  triumvirate.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  men  Spalatro  became 
convinced  that  the  Church  of  England 
approached  far  more  nearly  to  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  creed  and  worship  of  the  Bible 
than  did  the  Church  of  Rome.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  fourteen  years’  research, 
he  avowed  his  conviction,  and  set  his 
seal  to  his  deed  by  flight  from  Venice 
and  Dalmatia.  His  last  stej)  was  soon 
justified  :  the  great  work,  “  De  Repub- 
lica  Ecclesiastica,”  in  which  he  had  em¬ 
bodied  the  results  of  the  labors  of  a  de¬ 
cade,  being  decreed,  even  before  it  was 
completely  ready,  together  with  his 
printed  confession,  as  unfit  even  for  the 
hands  of  papal  Bishops,  presumably 
because,  less  pure  than  light,  which 
flings  itself  untainted  through  the  foul¬ 
est  mires,  they  might  haply  be  contam¬ 
inated.  Ensconced  at  the  Hague,  where 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton  temporarily  stayed 
his  wants,  neither  did  this  fulmination, 
nor  that  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  limited 
its  censure  to  the  first  four  books  of  the 
“  De  Republica  Ecclesiastica,”  greatly 
alarm  the  fugitive  Bishop.  But  he  pres¬ 
ently  sped  his  way  to  England,  and  on 
December  i6th,  1616,  scarcely  forty 
days  after  the  decree,  was  received  on 
these  shores  with  clamatory  joy.  More 
substantial  were  the  profits  to  which  his 
appointment  within  a  few  months  to  the 
Deanery  of  Windsor,  the  Mastership  of 
Savoy,  and  the  Rectorship  of  West 
Ilsley,  in  Berkshire,  appeared  to  point  ; 
and  little  seemed  left  for  hope  to  do 
when  the  embrace  of  a  scheme  he  had 
been  quick  to  concoct  for  reconciling 
England  and  Rome  proved  wide,  rapid, 
and  influential.  But  this  happy  com¬ 
mencement  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
wiles  of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Am¬ 
bassador.  Taking  advantage  of  some 
slight  disorder  into  which  De  Dominis 
incautiously  brought  himself  by  dealings 
with  his  tenants,  he  sought  to  inflame 
King  James's  mind  against  him,  and  at 
the  sometime  to  urge  the  Dean  of  Wind¬ 
sor  to  seek  higher  preferment.  A  re¬ 
port  of  the  Archbishop  of  York’s  death 
was  issued — perfectly  false — application 
for  the  dignity  incontinently  made  and 
coldly  received.  The  effect  of  this  was 
that  James  became  interested  in  seeing 
whether  the  man  he  had  protected  was 
or  was  not  a  real  convert.  His  inteiest 


was  falsely  satisfied.  By  infinite  cun¬ 
ning  Gondomar  obtained  from  Rome  a 
pardon  and  a  promise  of  a  cardinal’s  hat 
as  the  price  of  reconciliation  to  Rome 
to  be  acknowledged  by  De  Dominis  ; 
squeezed  from  De  Dominis,  on  whose 
mind  he  patiently  and  insidiously 
wrought,  a  recantation  ;  and  placed  the 
documentary  evidence  of  his  double 
triumph  before  the  King.  Four  days 
later,  on  January  i6lh,  1621,  the  Dean 
cf  Windsor  himself  sought  permission  to 
depart  from  the  kingdom.  On  the  21st 
he  had  a  conversation  with  several 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  stat¬ 
ing  sincerely  his  belief  that  both 
Churches  were  true,  though  in  each  was 
something  erroneous,  and  volunteering 
urgently  his  best  influence  at  Rome  for 
temporal  peace.  The  upshot  was  that 
James  did  not  grant  his  permission,  but 
issued  his  command  that  the  Dean 
should  leave  the  kingdom  within  twenty 
days.  Then  came  the  bitter  part.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  found  he  had 
been  a  dupe.  His  name  was  used  for 
all  sorts  of  publications  against  the 
Church  of  England  ;  his  experience  al¬ 
leged  to  prove  the  rottenness  of  here¬ 
sies  from  their  odious  fruits.  Yet  with 
his  own  voice  he  firmly  endeavored  to 
overtop  the  hurricane  of  obloquy  by 
proclaiming  that  but  for  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  the  Churches  might 
be  reconciled.  Here  was  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  his  long-determined  downfall. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  where  he  died,  "  not  without 
suspicion  of  murder  or  poison.”  Being 
dead,  a  definitive  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him.  He  was  declared  unworthy 
of  the  favor  of  the  Holy  .See  Apostolic  ; 
was  deprived  of  all  honor,  benefit,  or 
dignity  ;  was  confiscated  of  his  goods  ; 
and  w’as  given  over  to  the  secular 
powers,  that  he  and  his  picture,  together 
with  the  books  he  had  written,  should 
be  burned.  He  was  accordingly  placed 
In  a  well-pitched  coffin,  and  that  in  a 
greater,  was  then  ”  recognized”  and 
carried  to  the  Church  of  Minerva,  where 
he  was  laid  upon  the  table  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  place,  with  the  portrait  and  ”  a 
little  sacke  full  of  books  which  he  had 
printed.”  The  body  and  its  strange  ac¬ 
companiments  were  burned  in  the  Campo 
di  Fiori. 

Witness  Gregorio  Leti,  Antonio  de 
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Dominis  is  not  the  only  foreigner  who 
has  found  British  protection — uninjured 
bulwark  though  that  may  be — a  screen 
whose  further  side  has  hedged  the 
bloodier  field.  Not*that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  very  disastrous  in  Leti’s  end.  In¬ 
deed  his  whole  life  was  rather  comical. 
Disgusted  with  the  religion  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  because  on  “  confessing'’  to  some 
gallantry  he  was  ordered  to  eat,  or  at 
least  to  chew,  seven  stalks  of  straw — a 
subtle  association — he  took  to  Calvinism 
at  Geneva,  and  carried  it  with  him 
about  1680  to  England.  Charles  II. 
made  him  a  present,  and  promised  him 
the  place  of  historiographer.  There¬ 
upon  he  set  to  work  at  a  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  twelve  hours  during  three  days  of 
the  week,  and  six  hours  during  the 
others.  When  his  book  was  done,  the 
king  graciously  sat  up  on  successive 
nights  to  be  read  to  ;  but,  shocked  at 
several  passages,  he  so  instructed  the 
Council  that  all  the  copies  were  ordered 
to  be  seized,  and  Leti  warned  to  quit 
the  kingdom  in  six  days.  He  went  to 
Amsterdam,  and  though  his  entire  works 
were,  on  December  azd,  1700,  con¬ 
demned  at  Rome,  and  trouble  was 
threatened  respecting  certain  letters  on 
lotteries,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
one — not  a  more  thrilling  fate  than  so 
very  untrustworthy  an  historian  deserv¬ 
ed. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  contended  that 
inaccuracy  had  much  to  do  with  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Leti.  It  certainly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  of  Michele 
Amari,  whose  interesting  case  brings  us 
to  times  much  more  recent  than  we 
have  yet  contemplated.  Led  by  a 
stimulus  distinctly  revolutionary,  he 
commenced  in  tSjb  a  work  upon  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  In  the  progress  of 
the  work  the  true  historic  spirit  was 
soon  substituted  for  any  propagandism, 
so  that  by  April,  r842,  there  was  publish¬ 
ed  at  Palermo  a  history  sound,  labori¬ 
ous,  and  brilliant.  But  no  amount  of 
reserve  in  expression  of  sympathy  could 
cover  the  parallelism  presented  by  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  events,  or  could  dis¬ 
guise  the  resemblance  borne  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  to  Ferdinand  11.  After  six 
months’  dreaminess  and  strenuous  exer¬ 
tion  to  believe  in  its  own  impeccability 
the  Government  accordingly  stirred. 
The  book  was  prohibited.  The  censors 


who  had  neglected  to  stop  it  in  the  press 
were  turned  out  of  ofirce.  The  Sicilian 
publisher,  condemned  on  a  false  charge 
of  clandestine  printing,  was  exiled  to 
the  island  of  Ponza.  Five  journals 
which  had  noticed  the  work  were  sup¬ 
pressed.  Finally  the  author  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Naples  “  to  be  interrogated.” 
Foreseeing  the  result  of  a  catechism  to 
be  conducted  by  Del  Carretto,  who  was 
known  to  recognize  his  features  in  Wil¬ 
liam  I’Estendard,  and  to  be  controlled 
by  a  sovereign  who  saw  himself  aimed 
at  (as  already  said)  in  the  delineation  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  Amari  embarked — 
not  for  Naples,  but  for  France. 

Ah  !  what  sorrow  mates  with  Revolu¬ 
tion  ?  Compassion  lingers  perhaps  less 
with  Amari  than  with  his  associates. 
Yet  sorrow  does  not  mate  with  Revolu¬ 
tion.  It  only  gathers  in  its  trail.  The 
turning  wheel  of  politics  jars  the  social 
gear,  and  bruises  the  climbers  along  the 
length  of  the  roughened  surface.  But 
Revolution’s  child  is  Horror  ;  and  Hor¬ 
ror  cannot  mate.  It  is  aloof.  The 
white  hand  is  uplifted — only  the  red 
hand  grasps.  Those  that  cling  to  the 
very  wheel  of  politics — whose  hearts  do 
not  know  their  faintness,  whose  hands 
feel  not  they  have  clutched  with  strength 
of  numbness,  not  of  will — are  flung  into 
immensity.  There  is  no  trail  ;  but 
there  is  abrupt  relief.  One  force  pre¬ 
vails.  A  shock  to  impetus  proceeds 
often  from  the  power  that  loves  to  give 
an  impetus  ;  the  grotesque  combats  with 
the  terrific  ;  to  herald  and  stem  there  is 
potency  in  caricature. 

It  is  not,  then,  so  much  because  ten¬ 
sion  craves  to  be  relaxed,  as  because 
passions  are  then  capable — for  riot  of 
mirth,  or  riot  of  wrath — that  comicali¬ 
ties  profusely  spread  the  paths  of  agita¬ 
tion  and  of  war.  This  is  scarcely  the 
burden  that  seems  to  be  borne  by  the 
troubles  of  Thomas  Spence,  but  it  has 
been  suggested,  and  can  too  broadly 
serve.  As  to  Spence,  the  course  of  his 
troubles  was  merely  this.  A  certain 
net-maker  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  nine¬ 
teen  children,  married  twice.  His 
second  wife  was  Margaret  Flet,  a  native 
of  the  Orkneys,  whose  business  had  been 
the  selling  of  stockings.  One  of  this 
couple’s  sons  was  named  Thomas — 
Thomas  Spence.  He  was  born  on  the 
Quayside,  Newcastle,  June  zrst,  1750. 
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After  doing  something  in  his  father  s 
trade  he  became  clerk  to  a  smith,  open¬ 
ed  a  school  on  his  own  account,  took 
two  posts  in  the  schools  of  others,  and 
then  prepared  “  the  Spencean  system.” 
By  this  system,  designed  to  suit  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  he  proposed  to 
divide  the  nation  into  parishes,  to  which 
the  land  should  be  inalienably  attached  ; 
the  rents  were  to  be  paid  quarterly  to 
the  parish  officers,  and  after  subtracting 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  country 
and  of  the  State,  the  remainder  was  to 
be  equally  divided  among  the  parishion¬ 
ers.  Every  parish  was  to  have  its 
schools  and  libraries,  and  its  annual  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Parliament,  every  man 
was  to  be  a  militiaman,  and  every  6fth 
day  was  to  be  a  Sabbath.  This  effusion 
procured  him  expulsion  from  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  before  which  he  read 
it.  None  the  less  he  proceeded  to  de¬ 
velop  it  in  a  Utopian  work,  on  Owen’s 
model,  entitled,  "  The  Constitution  of 
Spensonia,”  and  when  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  was  succeeded  by  the  Napoleon¬ 
ic  flood,  this  was  seriously  adduced  as 
evidence  for  the  necessity  of  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  the  mean 
while  the  eccentric  author  had  turned 
his  attention  to  phonetics,  and  produced 
a  treatise  indifferently  entitled  ”  The 
Grand  Repository  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,”  or  the  “  Ensiklopedea  Britan- 
ika.”  Requiring  the  caresses  of  mar¬ 
ried  life,  he  took  to  him  Miss  Elliott,  of 
Hexham,  but  neither  she  nor  her  one 
child  made  him  happy,  and  he  came  to 
London.  In  Holborn  he  kept  a  stall, 
at  one  end  of  which  he  sold  “  saloop,” 
and  at  the  other  had  a  board  stating 
that  he  retailed  books  in  numbers. 
After  this  many  of  his  publications  were 
dated  from  ”  The  Hive  of  Liberty,  No. 
8  Little  Turnstile,  High  Holborn.” 
Among  them  was  one  of  the  strangest 
periodicals  ever  issued  from  the  press — 
“  One  Pennyworth  of  Pig’s  Meat,  or 
Lessons  for  the  People,  alias  (according 
to  Burke)  the  Swinish  Multitude.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Penny  Numbers  weekly.  Col¬ 
lected  by  the  Poor  Man’s  Advocate  (an 
old,  persecuted  Veteran  in  the  cause  of 
Freedom)  in  the  course  of  his  reading 
for  more  than  twenty  years.”  This 
was  carried  on  from  1793  to  1795  ;* 

*  la  1794  a  work  of  yet  more  unsavory 


and  on  January  5th  of  the  latter  year 
the  Morning  Chronicle  contained  a  letter 
showing  that  abundant  attempts  had 
been  already  made  to  prosecute  him  in 
respect  of  it.  For  more  than  seven 
months  he  stated  he  had  been  confined  ; 
four  times  he  had  been  dragged  from  his 
business  by  runners  and  messengers, 
thrice  indicted  before  grand  juries, 
twice  had  true  bills  been  found  against 
him,  thrice  had  he  been  lodged  in 
prison  for  different  periods,  and  once 
put  to  the  bar.  yet  never  once  convict¬ 
ed.  Worse  luck  both  in  matrimony 
and  authorship — those  perennial  cradles 
of  capacity  and  fear — was  in  keeping. 
For  Spence  adds  to  that  eccentric  batch 
of  persons  who  have  married  maids — 
hapless  their  destiny,  piquant  their 
charms — from  a  doorstep.  Carrying  a 
parcel  of  No.  i  of  “  The  World  turned 
Upside  Down,”  he  perceived  a  pretty 
girl  cleaning  the  steps  of  a  gentleman’s 
house,  asked  her  whether  she  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  marry,  and  was  accepted  on 
the  spot.  Alas !  his  wife  had  been 
moved  but  by  jealousy  of  an  inconstant 
swain,  who  proved  too  conscious  of  the 
duty  of  reconciliation  to  suffer  variety 
in  the  status  of  his  beloved  to  balk  it. 
Nor  was  the  matron  content  with  that 
adventure,  but,  sailing  to  the  West 
Indies  with  an  unstable  captain,  broke 
conjugal  joys  for  a  term  of  years.  Yet 
so  passionate  was  this  curiously  initiated 
love  that  the  philosopher  received  his 
returned  wife  with  adoration,  and  only 
after  intolerable  wrongs  pensioned  her 
otf.  No  wonder  if  such  treatment  raised 
feelings  less  urbane  which  required  an 
outlet  in  literary  warmth.  Unhappily 
the  public  is  callous  to  domestic  circum¬ 
stances,  and  Sir  Edward  Law,  Attorney- 
General,  found  it  necessary  in  1801  to 
file  an  injunction  against  the  author 
of  “  The  Restorer  of  Society  to  its  Nat¬ 
ural  State” — a  natural  state  so  cruelly 
exemplified  in  his  own  surroundings — 
for  which  Lord  Kenyon  and  a  special 
jury  adjudged  that  society  in  its  polished 
condition  required  the  satisfaction  of 
£50,  with  twelve  months’  imprisonment 
of  its  would-be  disturber.  Still  there 
was  the  hope  of  posthumous  compensa¬ 
tion.  It  was  realized.  His  numerous 
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disciples  gathered  round  their  perished 
master,  distributed  appropriate  medal* 
lions  to  his  honor,  and  caused  the  funer¬ 
al  pageantry  to  be  preceded  by  a  huge 
pair  of  scales,  typical  of  the  dispensation 
of  justice  Thomas  Spence  had  founded. 

The  influence  of  Napoleon  was  seen 
at  woik  throughout  the  Continental 
press  in  modes  much  more  direct  than 
the  casting  about  with  ridicule  of  the 
speculative  timidity  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  Not  only  was  there  that 
utter  abandonment  of  any  guidance  of 
public  opinion  which  culminated  so  far* 
cically  in  the  announcements,  ingenious¬ 
ly  graduated,  describing  on  March  9th 
and  loth,  1815,  how  the  cannibal  had 
escaped  from  his  den  and  the  Corsican 
ogre  had  landed  at  Cape  Juan,  and  on 
the  2 1  St  and  2  2d  how  the  Emperor  was 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  his  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  had  with  acclamation 
made  his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  ;  but  there  was  downright  and 
unscrupulous  suppression  of  whatever 
was  adverse,  with  very  little  care  from 
what  part  of  the  world  it  had  issued. 
Borne  aloft  on  the  shield  of  magnificent 
deeds,  which  need  magnificent  comment, 
he  was  too  astute  not  to  see  that  the 
vast  waste  attendant  on  glory  might 
overlap  his  supporters,  blinding  their 
eyes  to  splendor,  and  awaking  their  con¬ 
sciousness  to  burden.  Imagine,  then — 
or  is  it  not  more  true  that,  throbbing 
with  praise,  he  was  attuned  to  a  sphere 
so  celestial,  but  so  hollow,  that  the  thin 
wave  of  resonance  from  the  cry  of  the 
land  tracked  out  not  a  Assure,  but  shat¬ 
tered  the  form — threatening  not  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  life  ?  Imagine,  then,  whal 
sanctity  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  law 
of  individual  liberty,  had  for  this  min¬ 
ion  of  power.  V’et  sometimes  his  swoop 
was  not  too  overwhelming  to  admit  of 
romance.  So  at  least  it  was  in  one 
case.  I  mean  in  1809  ;  when  the  cor¬ 
pus  delicti,  in  a  state  of  manufacture,  was 
a  pamphlet  describing  his  policy,  for¬ 
sooth,  as  ambitious,  to  which  indigna¬ 
tion  gave  rapid  touches  in  the  hands  of 
a  certain  citizen  of  Leipsic.  Fouch6 
immediately  set  his  emissaries  at  work  ; 
the  man’s  house  was  stripped,  but  noth¬ 
ing  found.  This,  however,  was  learned 
— that  he  had  been  visited  a  few  days 
earlier  by  a  friend,  one  Herr  Schustler, 
who  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  Prague, 


and  numbered  among  his  weaknesses  a 
particular  attachment  to  women.  It 
was  immediately  ducerned  that  the 
manuscript  had  passed  to  this  friend, 
and  as  immediately  decided  to  detach 
one  of  the  nymphs  of  the  “  Cytherian 
Cohort”  to  rescue  it.  Assuming  the 
name  of  Madame  Saulnier,  the  beautiful 
spy  established  herself  opposite  her 
prey's  house.  A  day  or  two  had  but 
passed  before  she  ascertained  that  it 
was  his  periodic  habit  to  ride  into  the 
town,  and  had  planned  to  meet  him  on 
his  homeward  journey.  Providing  her¬ 
self  and  her  servant  with  a  couple  of 
horses,  as  soon  as  she  descried  her  man 
at  a  distance,  pretending  to  be  wearied 
with  the  heat,  she  alighted,  and  reclin¬ 
ed  on  the  grassy  turf  by  the  roadside, 
with  the  bridle  of  her  horse  dangling  on 
her  arm,  and  her  veil,  with  luxurious 
negligence,  drawn  over  her  face.  As  if 
alarmed  by  the  sound  of  his  carriage, 
she  sprang  up  with  the  semblance  of 
fear.  The  horse,  unconscious  of  his 
mistress’s  design,  was  seasonably  rest¬ 
less,  and  the  gallant  Herr  Schustler  had 
in  a  moment  leaped  from  his  carriage 
and  run  to  her  aid.  Magic  moment, 
when,  with  the  predisposing  glow  of 
generosity,  the  enchantress  lifted  her 
veil  !  The  German  was  lost,  the  more 
utterly  that,  with  charmingly  assumed 
modesty,  his  captor  allowed  it  to  be 
learned  that  she  was  his  near  neighbor. 
To  complete  all,  as  it  seemed,  early  on 
the  morrow  the  gallant  called.  The 
charms  of  voice  and  music  drew  from 
him  the  confession  that  he  could  not 
live  without  her.  Here  surely  was  the 
moment  of  triumph.  But  it  was  not  ; 
for  the  corruptress  who  ha^  succeeded 
as  a  woman,  as  a  woman  succumbed. 
She  felt  an  admiration,  new  in  experi¬ 
ence  to  her,  for  the  man  she  was  sent 
to  inveigle  ;  and  after  tampering  with 
love  and  the  duty  bribery  had  set 
through  three  weary,  brilliant  months, 
she  received  at  the  altar,  her  mission 
unwrought,  the  hand  of  the  man  she 
should  have  seduced.  However,  a  wife 
has  opportunities.  Seeming  to  have 
casually  learned  of  the  misfortune  of  her 
husband’s  friend,  she  found  that  her 
husband  had  indeed  received  the  fatal 
manuscript,  but  on  the  first  intimation 
of  the  seizure  had  consigned  it  to  the 
flames. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  Napoleon,  so 
bitter  an  opponent  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  was  in  youth  himself,  in  a  way 
mure  trivial  perhaps  in  fact  than  rem¬ 
iniscence — so  strange  is  the  distinction 
that  accrues  to  demeanor  in  reflexive 
aspects — the  subject  of  censure.  When 
fourteen,  in  writing  to  his  family,  he 
chanced  to  use  terms  disrespectful  to 
the  King.  According  to  the  practice  of 
the  school,  the  letter  was  submitted  to 
his  superior,  who.  noticing  the  offen¬ 
sive  passage,  extemporized  a  suitable 
lecture  and  insisted  on  the  document 
being  burned.  Long  afterward,  in  1802. 
the  professor  was  commanded  to  at¬ 
tend  a  levee,  in  order  to  receive  a  pupil, 
when,  good-humoredly,  the  First  Consul 
reminded  his  old  tutor  how  times  had 
changed  since  this  episode  of  his  boy¬ 
hood.  Revision  of  the  work  of  Eng¬ 
lish  kings  has  sometimes  occurred  in  the 
fulness  of  life  under  circumstances  less 
pleasant.  It  was  so,  for  instance,  with 
James  II.  He  had  quitted  England 
for  the  Court  of  Louis  \IV.  on  Decem¬ 
ber  23d,  168S.  On  March  12th  in  the 
following  year  he  chose  to  arrive  at 
Dublin,  and  was  so  far  justified  as  to  be 
received  with  blazing  bonfires  and  the 
customary  symbols  of  a  noisy  pomp. 
A  fortnight  later  a  proclamation  was  is¬ 
sued  for  assembling  a  parliament,  and 
early  in  May  those  that  heeded  the  sum¬ 
mons  were  addressed  by  the  Abdicator 
at  the  King's  Inn.  The  inaugurating 
speech  claimed  the  championship  of  lib¬ 
erty  of  conscience  for  James — a  very 
good  principle,  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  mock  parliament  sat  till  July  20th. 
“  The  whol§  of  its  proceedings,”  says  a 
writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Maga¬ 
zine  for  r843,  ‘‘  were  subsequently  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void,  and  the  Acts  pass¬ 
ed  by  It  were  burned.  They  had  been 
printed  at  His  Majesty’s  printing-house, 
Ormond  Quay,  and  at  the  College  Arms 
in  Castle  Street.  But  great  pains  were 
taken  to  destroy  the  original  editions  of 
the  Acts  ;  and  while  such  as  were  found 
were  burned  in  the  Castle  Chamber,  the 
imposition  of  any  others  subjected  the 
offender  to  a  penalty  of  <£500.  It  is  said 
that  one  .only — the  Act  for  raising 
£20,000 — is  in  existence,  and  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  King’s  Inn  Library.” 
From  an  entry  in  the  Lords’  Journals 
for  November  7th,  1745,  it  appears  that 


others  of  the  Stuarts  suffered  similar 
contemptuous  treatment.  Two  certain 
papers  signed  “James  K.,”  and  four 
signed  “Charles  F.  R.,”  were,  we  read, 
directed  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman  at  the  Royal  Exchange  on 
Tuesday,  November  12th.  Proclama¬ 
tions  of  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  and,  above  all,  James’s 
Royal  “  Book  of  Sports,”  would  show 
yet  further  instances. 

But  if  pretenders  to  royalty  have  been 
pursued  out  of  England,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  English  kings  de  facto  have  been 
sustained  in  foreign  lands.  In  1(182, 
for  example,  the  Count  de  Maiole’s 
“  History  of  the  War  of  Holland,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  Italian,  was  suppressed  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Preston,  the  English 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  because  of  the 
discoveries  it  made  of  transactions 
between  the  Courts  of  England  and 
France  about  entering  into  the  war  and 
for  carrying  it  on,  .\  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  case — one,  at  least,  more  personal 
— connects  itself  with  the  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  whom  we  have  already  heard 
of  as  giving  succor  to  the  hapless 
Antonio  de  Dominis.  The  fact  was 
that  about  January,  1610,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  in  Holland  that  divisions  between 
those  who  leaned  to  Calvinistic  and 
those  who  leaned  to  Arminian  views  on 
questions  of  predestination,  co-operation 
in  grace,  flnal  perseverance,  and  other 
mighty  and  might-provoking  doctrines, 
had  reached  an  unpleasant  climax. 
The  Arminians  had  (Irawn  up  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  they  called  themselves 
Remonstrants — a  name  destined  to  be¬ 
come  fixed  on  them — and  as  they  differ¬ 
ed  from  the  Contra-Remonstrants  in 
points  only  which  require  very  fine  ex¬ 
planation,  it  was  apparent  that  the  bat¬ 
tle,  like  all  those  fought  on  narrow  strips 
of  ground,  must  be  fierce  as  that  of 
Horatius,  Chabrias,  or  Haring  of  Horn, 
And  so,  indeed,  with  occasional  inier- 
mittances,  it  was  till  September,  1617, 
when  a  new  phase  of  the  feuds  was  de¬ 
veloped.  The  magistrates  of  Amster¬ 
dam  (who  sided  with  the  Contra-Re¬ 
monstrants)  carefully  raised  this  quarrel 
with  the  province  of  Holland,  when  to 
inflame  it  they  hit  on  the  capital  expedi¬ 
ent  of  proposing  the  holding  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  (before  a  Provincial)  Synod. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  resistances  and 
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replies,  and  the  result  was  as  unsettled 
as  ever  when,  on  October  6th,  Sir  Dud¬ 
ley,  the  envoy  of  Great  Britain,  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  holding  of  the  S)nod, 
and  stoutly  blamed  the  Remonstrants. 
The  States  of  Holland  thereupon  made 
their  answer,  shelving  the  blame  ;  and 
in  November  their  designs  were  support¬ 
ed  by  the  appearance  of  an  anon}mous 
pamphlet,  called  “  The  Balance  or 
Scales,”  “as  prepared  to  weigh  that 
writing,  which,  while  it  defended  the 
Remonstrants,  handled  the  English  en¬ 
voy  so  freely.”  'I'liis  pamphlet,  subtly 
conceived,  the  envoy  naturally  resented. 
He  even  induced  the  States-Gcneral  not 
only  to  foibid  it  “by  placard,”  as  proc¬ 
lamations  were  termed,  but  to  promise 
a  reward  of  a  thousand  guilders  to  any 
who  should  discover  and  convict  the 
author,  and  of  five  hundred  to  any  who 
should  so  deal  with  the  printer,  in  whose 
behalf  a  pardon  was  offered  as  the  price 
of  betrayal  of  his  employer’s  name. 
Now  the  deputies  of  the  province  of 
Holland  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fear¬ 
ful  of  this  too  vigilant  service,  issued 
orders  for  the  “Balance’s”  suppression, 
but  they  scrupled  at  offering  a  reward, 
and  were  supported  in  this  resistance  by 
the  deputies  of  Utrecht  and  Over-Yssel. 
Against  the  will  of  these  provinces,  the 
States- General  showed  intention  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  sought  to  issue  a  censure 
in  the  name  of  all  the  States.  The  Hol¬ 
landers  took  a  strong  practical  step,  by 
forbidding  their  enemies’  printer,  Hille- 
brandt  Jacobson  van  Won,  to  print  the 
placard,  and  he,  distressed  by  conflict¬ 
ing  authorities,  thought  inactivity  best. 
The  other  four  provinces  accordingly 
employed  their  own  printers  ;  and  the 
general  consequence  was  that  the  plac¬ 
ard  gut  about  in  some  districts,  but 
was  in  most  towns  diregarded,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  original  pamphlet  was 
translated  into  Trench  and  enjoyed  a 
vigorous  circulation.  “  Some,”  adds 
the  Dutch  historian,  Gerrit  Brandt, 
”  took  great  pains  to  discover  the  author 
(who  was  Jacobus  Taurinus,  a  minister 
of  Utrecht),  but  at  that  time  in  vain  ; 
for  such  inquiries  have  seldom  any  sue- 
cess  when  they  are  made  against  the 
will  of  the  magistrates  and  so  great  a 
jrart  of  the  community;”  As  for  the 
English  envoy,  he  blustered  about  the 
matter  again  some  few  weeks  later, 


charging  the  author  of  the  ”  Balance” 
with  raising  sedition  ;  but  then,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial 
Kingdom  he  served  was  satisfied  by 
what,  to  eyes  not  diplomatic,  must  ap¬ 
pear  a  pitiful  pother,  suffered  the  matter 
to  drop. 

Occasionally,  very  occasionally,  pure 
literary  ardor  has  resulted  in  government¬ 
al  or  municipal  destruction  of  books. 
The  bonfires  which  consumed  on  Eng¬ 
lish  soil  now  a  work  of  Milton’s,  now 
one  of  Defoe’s  or  Hobbes’s,  of  Swift’s 
or  Steele’s,  may  have  been  heaped  the 
higher  through  those  men’s  literary  emi¬ 
nence  ;  and  prudery  has  slain  its  thou¬ 
sands.  But  it  is  seldom  that  there  has 
been  a  parallel  to  the  action  of  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Uri,  which,  in  honor  of  the  du¬ 
bious  Tell,  long  held  to  be  the  mighty 
son  of  its  contracted  acres,  ordered  the 
burning  of  the  pamphlet  wheiein  the 
eldest  son  of  Haller  sought  to  show  that 
that  distinguished  hero  was  a  mythical 
grow’th,  one  stage  of  whose  existence 
was  portrayed  by  a  Danish  legend  to  be 
found  in  Saxo  Grammaticus.  No  ;  it  is 
rather  against  science,  which  has  threat¬ 
ened  ever  and  anon  to  out-boom  the  re¬ 
verberant  siren  voices  of  religion  in  their 
temporal  and  ecclesio-political  aspects, 
that  the  halloos  and  horns  of  the  censor 
have  sounded.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  in  the  echo  that  has  met  them  too 
often  has  been  discernible  poverty  of 
spirit,  or  else  perhaps  a  misconception 
in  philosophy  that  they  that  will  not 
receive  truth  should  not  'be  allowed  the 
chance  of  conquest  against,  not  those 
who  can  receive  it,  but  those  that  hold 
it. 

Was  it  some  such  misconception  that 
led  Descartes,  on  hearing  of  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  Galileo,  to  retard  his  treatise 
upon  the  system  of  the  world  ?  He 
clearly  himself  did  little  of  which  he  was 
ashamed,  or  he  would  scarcely  have 
written  as  he  did  to  Fere  Mersenne,  in 
a  letter  of  November  t9thor  20th,  16^^. 
He  claims,  he  says,  the  position  of  a 
debtor  in  begging  time  just  as  the  period 
for  payment  is  arriving  with  respect  to 
”  Mon  Monde,”  which  three  years  since 
he  had  promised  for  New  Year’s  Day, 
r634.  Tor,  says  he — and  the  point  has 
interest  not  only  as  carrying  some  justi¬ 
fication,  but  as  showing  the  slowness 
with  which  intercomriiunicaiion  was 
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effected  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago — I 
lately  made  inquiries  of  friends  in 
Sweden  and  Amsterdam  for  the  work  of 
Clalileo,  which  1  understood  had  been 
published  in  Italy  last  year,  that  I  might 
examine  it  before  completing  my  own  ; 
whereupon  1  was  advised  that  it  had  in¬ 
deed  been  published,  but  that  all  the 
copies  had  been  burned  and  the  author 
condemned  in  some  penalty  or  other, 
“  ce  qui  m‘a  si  fort  etonne  que  je  me 
suis  presque  resolu  de  briiler  tous  mes 
papiers,  ou  de  moins  de  ne  les  laisser 
voir  H  personne.  Car  je  n'ay  pu 
m’imaginer  qu’un  homme  qui  est  Italien, 
et  qui  plus  est  ties-bienvenu  du  Pape,  a 
ce  que  j'apprens,  ait  pu  etre  criminalisi 
ix)ur  autre  chose  que  parce  qu’il  aura 
sans  doute  voulu  etablir  le  mouvement 
de  la  terre,  que  je  s^ay  bien  avoir  etc 
autrefois  censure  par  quelques  cardi- 
naux.  ”  No  doubt  ;  qui  brne  latuit  bene 
vixit.  All  the  same  he  did  not  escape. 
A  fine  was  imposed,  and  his  works  also 
were  ordered  to  be  burned. 

But  however  problematical  is  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  connection  of  State  with 
science  through  religion,  it  is  indisputa¬ 
ble  that  the  affairs  of  Caibincts  may  raise 
cases  which  fitly  lie  well  within  its  deter¬ 
minative  and  punitive  province.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  English  history  alone  presents 
not  one  or  two  cases  in  which  professed 
"  secret  memoirs”  have  been  dragged 
somewhat  austerely  to  the  light.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  have  retained  some¬ 
thing  of  their  mystery  to  this  day,  is  a 
compilation  of  the  year  1699,  entitled, 
“  Memoirs  of  Secret  Service.  By  Mat¬ 
thew  Smith.”  These  memoirs  consisted 
chiefly  of  letters  from  which  it  was  made 
to  appear  that  Smith  had  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  early  information 
of  the  assassination  plot  against  William 
III. — the  plot  of  which  the  public  dis¬ 
covery  was  due  partly  to  Fisher,  a  little 
to  De  La  Rue,  but  chiefly  to  Pender¬ 
grass.  This  Smith,  who  thus  placed 
the  Duke  in  the  odious  light  of  a 
conspirator,  was,  says  Macaulay,  ”  a 
wretched  spy” — a  description  lo  which 
exception  cannot  be  taken.  With  some 
excess  of  emphasis,  but  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  becoming  thereby  able  to  draw  a 
pretty  parallel  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Peterborough — Shrewsbury  with  ‘‘  one 
of  those  minds  in  which  the  slightest 


scratch  may  fester  to  the  death  and 
Peterborough  with  “  one  of  those  minds 
of  which  the  deepest  wounds  heal  and 
leave  no  scar” — he  adds  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  memoirs  which  bear  Smith’s 
name  constituted  ”  a  foul  calumny”  be¬ 
yond  the  doubt  of  any  one  who  has  ex¬ 
amined  the  evidence.  He  gives,  how¬ 
ever,  no  intimation  that  there  has  been 
dispute  whether  the  “  wretched  spy” 
was  the  author  of  the  opprobrious  vol¬ 
ume.  In  this  it  is  difificult  to  say  he  is 
not  right.  It  would  have  lent  dramatic 
interest,  of  which  the  noble  h^torian 
would  not  have  failed  to  avail  himself, 
to  attach  weight — where  weight  indeed 
cannot  reasonably  be  attached,  the  tacit 
acceptance  of  a  contrary  doctrine  by 
bibliographers  notwithstanding — to  an 
assertion  in  the  “  Memoirs  of  Secret 
Service  of  John  Macky  for  in  these 
memoirs  are  drawn  those  ”  characters  of 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain,”  made 
famous  by  the  pungent,  racy,  contempt¬ 
uous,  misanthropic  marginalia  of  Dean 
Swift  ;  and  the  assertion  of  one  of  them 
gives  the  authorship  to  this  very  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  though  allowing  him  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Davenant.  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  so  clear  that  the  composition — the 
mere  secretarial  work  and  arrangement 
— was  not  a  product  of  the  facetious 
Tom  Brown,  whose  memory  (loath  one 
is  to  say  it)  by  no  means  tells  anything 
which  prevails  against  the  likelihood  of 
his  compliance  with  a  scheme  which 
brought  guineas  to  his  pocket,  wit  to  the 
aid  of  his  employers,  and  disrepute  to  a 
man  of  a  sensitive  conscience.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Smith  was 
either  clumsy  enough,  generous  enough, 
or  well  enough  paid  to  draw  the  whole 
blame  on  himself.  He  was  originally 
laid  hold  of  during  the  progress  of  the 
investigation  of  Sir  George  Barclay’s 
plot.  “  I  was  taken  up,”  says  he  pit¬ 
eously,  ”  by  a  messenger  at  midnight  in 
my  lodgings,  and  my  papers  seized. 
But  Providence  (for  I  can  think  it  no 
less)  put  it  into  my  head  to  show  the 
messenger  proofs  of  my  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary’s  office,  which  con¬ 
vinced  the  fellow  that  he  was  under  a 
mistake,  there  being  another  gentleman 
of  the  same  name  hard  by.  to  whose 
house  he  immediately  went  and  broke  it 
open,  and  took  the  gentleman  (who 
might  well  be  surprised  at  such  a  visit) 
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into  custody.  This  gave  me  time  to  se¬ 
cure  those  original  letters,  for  which  the 
messenger  came  as  well  as  for  me.  The 
next  morning  the  gentleman  was  set  at 
liberty  and  the  error  of  the  messenger 
corrected,  and  1  again  taken  up.  After 
which  I  was  severely  examined  as  anew- 
found  traitor.”  The  severe  examination 
did  not  result  in  anything  immediately 
formidable.  He  was  forbidden  the 
Court,  but  retained  in  sufficient  tolera¬ 
tion  to  be  either  thought  worth  sending 
out  of  the  country,  or  to  be  genuinely 
employed  through  Arnold  of  the  Lower 
House  in  the  dirtier  part  of  Government 
work  in  Holland.  Finding  his  pay  irreg¬ 
ular  he  returned.  This  was  not  well. 
The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  had  long  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to  the  Lords  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  on  this  Smith  or  Brown 
published  ”  Remarks.”  Upon  Decem¬ 
ber  7th,  1699,  Smith  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  be  brought  before  the 
I.ords  *,  on  the  i  ith  he  was  voted  guilty 
of  breach  of  privilege  ;  on  the  iflh  a 
petition  of  his  was  met  by  a  resolution 
that  his  ”  Remarks”  were  false  and 
scandalous,  and  must  be  burned  by  the 
hand  of  the  common  hangman  in  the 
Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  on  the 
following  Monday  ;  on  the  i8th  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  greatly  with  an 
eye  to  him,  to  examine  the  Journals  for 
precedents  of  punishment  ;  and  on  the 
following  day  the  culprit  was  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  Gatehouse  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  where  he  stayed  a  considerable 
time. 

Some  pleasant  occurrences,  chiefly  at 
times  more  sanguinary  than  those  in 
which  Smith  was  forced  by  his  double 
policy  to  make  half-hearted  use  of  his 
bafflement  of  the  midnight  messenger, 
would  reward  the  patience  of  any  one 
prepared  to  follow  in  the  track  of  Im¬ 
perial  swords — tales  of  rescue  and  es¬ 
cape,  of  extraordinary  presence  of  mind, 
or  drollest  misconception.  Morlot,  a 
French  printer,  received  relief  as  acci¬ 
dental  as  any  one.  About  1649  he  had 
allowed  the  author  of  the  “  Custode  du 
Lit  de  la  Reine” — the  Regent,  Anne  of 
Austria — to  send  his  libellous  work  to 
his  press.  He  was  apprehended,  and 
conducted  under  good  escort  to  a  ”  petit 
local.”  Thence  he  issued  only  on  the 
day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Chance 
was  that  that  very  day  a  riot  broke  out. 


the  Hussars  who  formed  Morlot’ s  cor¬ 
tege  were  dispersed  as  if  by  magic,  and 
the  condemned  was  at  large.  Super¬ 
fluous  to  say,  he  renounced  typography. 

Some  perhaps  may  judge  that  to  the 
sharp  external  check  of  fate  nobility 
belongs — from  reflected  or  "  applied  ” 
higher  design.  But  of  original  right 
nobility  belongs  by  universal  suffrage  to 
intense  fixity  in  meeting  fate.  Nobility 
of  the  latter  kind  would  seem  to  have 
become  no  more  extinct  on  British  terri¬ 
tory  within  the  last  half  century,  than 
nobility  of  the  former  kind  was  in  France 
just  two  centuries  before.  What  confir¬ 
mations  of  this  there  are,  who  can  tell  ? 
Here  is  one.  After  John  Mitchel  had 
been  sentenced  to  fourteen  years’  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  publication  of  two  arti¬ 
cles  inciting  to  treason  in  the  United 
Irishman,  if  was  determined  that  other 
journals  should  be  begun  to  take  its 
place.  Within  two  weeks  from  the  trial 
there  was  accordingly  started  the  Irish 
Tribune,  of  which  Kevin  Izod  O’Doheity 
was  jointly  editor  with  Richard  Dalton 
Williams,  the  ”  Shamrock”  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  The  first  number  was  dated  June 
loth,  1848.  Again,  just  two  weeks 
later,  commenced  another  revolutionary 
organ,  the  Irish  Felon,  over  which  John 
Martin,  who  had  hitherto  been  marked 
out  by  no  desperate  resistance  of  English 
policy,  assumed  the  control.  Before 
the  middle  of  July  the  Government 
thought  sufficient  had  been  done  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  compulsory  appeal  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  to  the  people,  and  the  effective  ar¬ 
rest  of  the  Felon  s  career.  So  the  police 
were  ordered  forcibly  to  stop  the  sale  of 
the  papers  by  vendors  in  the  streets,  to 
break  open  the  offices,  to  seize  types, 
presses,  and  books.  More ;  warrants 
were  issued  for  the  capture  of  all  the 
editors — O’Doherty,  Williams,  Martin, 
Duffy  of  the  Nation  with  them.  Duffy 
was  released,  Martin  convicted,  Will¬ 
iams  acquitted  ;  and  this  was  the  tale 
of  Kevin  O’ Doherty.  Before  his 
“  Young  Ireland”  journalism,  while  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fit  education  of  a  Dublin 
medical  student,  he  had  made  suit  to  a 
lady  of  Galway,  Miss  Eva  Mary  Kelly, 
whose  revolutionary  tendencies  had  al¬ 
ready  budded  and  shown  fruit  in  the 
patriotic  songs  contributed  above  the 
signature  of  “  Eva”  to  the  Nation. 
Now  Kevin's  luck  was  to  be  sent  fiist  to 
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Newgate,  then  on  August  loth  to  be  ar¬ 
raigned  at  the  bar  of  Green  Street 
Court-house  on  the  charge  of  treason- 
felony.  The  jury  disagreed.  A  fecond 
jury  was  empanelled,  and  a  second  jury 
disagreed.  The  day  before  his  third  ar¬ 
raignment  he  was  offered  a  virtual  par¬ 
don  if  he  would  plead  guilty.  He  was 
under  great  tension.  He  sent  for  Eva. 
“  It  may  seem,”  said  he,  ”  as  if  I  did  not 
feel  the  certainty  of  losing  you,  perhaps 
forever,  but  I  don’t  like  this  idea  of 
pleading  guilty.  Say,  what  shall  Ido?’’ 
”  Do  ?”  was  the  response,  ”  why,  be  a 
man,  and  face  the  worst ;  I’ll  wait  for 
you,  however  long  the  sentence  may  be.  ” 
Next  day  Kevin  was  sentenced  to  ten 
years’  transportation.  Eva  was  allowed 
to  see  him  once  more.  ”  Be  you  faith¬ 
ful  !”  whispered  she;  “I’ll  wait.” 
And  she  did.  There  was  some  solace 
in  calling  in  really  expressive  verse  upon 
the  people  to  acknowledge  her  intense 
faith  in  the  lover  of  his  country  and  of 
her  ;  but  more  in  the  period  of  testing 
being  cut  short.  He  had  sailed  out  to 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  in  November,  1849, 
and  after  full  five  years  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  on  condition  of  his  residing 
”  anywhere  out  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.”  He  went  to  Paris  ;  but  by  one 
short,  snatched  visit  to  Ireland  he  risk¬ 
ed  the  breach  of  the  condition.  It  was 
to  land  at  Kingstown.  In  two  days  Eva 
was  his  bride.  In  1856  the  pardon 
granted  to  the  exile  was  made  uncondi¬ 
tional.  Ireland  was  now  once  more 
visited,  degrees  in  medicine  taken,  and 
])ractice  set  up  successfully.  Some 


years  afterward  man  and  wife  sailed  for 
Sydney,  and  made  their  home  in  Bris¬ 
bane.  In  1877  the  Hon.  Kevin  Izod 
O’ Doherty  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  romantic 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  books.  In  England  the  day  of 
burning  books  by  the  common  hangman 
has  passed.  The  list  disregarded  as 
it  has  been  by  students  both  of  history 
and  literature,  certainly  reached  to  a 
length  little  short  of  four  hundred 
items.  But  the  widely  interpretable 
terms  of  blasphemy,  indecency,  and 
seditiousness  are  causes  of  suppression 
certainly  not  inactive  either  among  us 
or  on  the  Continent.  The  condemna¬ 
tion  of  M.  L^on  Taxil’s  novel,  “  Les 
Amours  Secrets  de  Pie  Neuf,”  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  ;  the  burning  of  the  Gospels  at 
Barcelona;  the  confiscation,  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  ”  Decamerone”  at  Berlin  ; 
the  prohibition  of  “  Laferte’s”  or  the 
Princess  Dolgorouki’s  “  Alexandre  H.  : 
Details  inedils  de  sa  Vie  intime  et  sur 
la  Mort,”  at  St.  Petersburg;  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Mr.  Joynes  by  Mr,  Hornby 
from  Eton  ;  the  seizure  of  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  at  Tralee — these  and  many 
other  instances  which  crowd  almost 
within  a  year  show  that  the  hand  of  the 
censor  has  not  lost  its  cunning  to  grasp. 
Whether  in  this  there  be  a  shock  to  lib¬ 
erty,  politicians,  and  they  whose  inter¬ 
ests  should  be  represented  by  them, 
have  it  alike  in  power  and  in  duty  to 
decide. — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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The  special  intellectual  greatness  of 
Cardinal  Newman  is,  I  think,  more  due 
to  the  singular  combination  of  a  deep 
insight  into  man  with  a  predominant 
passion  for  theology,  than  to  any  other 
single  cause.  And  when  I  speak  of  a 
deep  insight  into  man,  I  mean  an  insight 
not  merely  into  man’s  higher  moral 
nature,  the  best  side  of  man,  though  that 
he  has  too.  but  the  literary  feeling  which 
a  dramatic  poet  has  for  man’s  grotesque 
weaknesses  and  his  sometimes  equally 
grotesque  virtues,  the  pleasure  such  a 


poet  has  in  tracking  the  wayward  turns 
and  quaint  wilfulness  of  his  nature,  the 
delight  he  takes  in  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  history  of  the  emotions,  the 
large  forbearance  he  displays  with  the 
unaccountable  element  in  human  con¬ 
duct  and  feeling.  It  is  this  side  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman's  mind  which  has  made 
a  great  theological  and  religious  writer 
so  fascinating  to  the  world  at  large,  so 
full  of  that  variety  and  play  of  thought 
which  is  rare  among  theologians,  and 
which  forms  so  striking  a  contrast  to 
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his  habitual  sense  of  the  absolute  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Will  that  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  1  can 
explain  better,  perhaps,  what  I  mean  if 
I  refer  to  the  writings  of  another  re¬ 
markable  man,  whose  biography — a 
singularly  admirable  one — has  just  been 
given  to  the  world,  and  by  whose  faith 
my  own  mind  has  been  even  more 
powerfully  influenced  than  by  Cardinal 
Newman’s  itself — I  mean  the  late  Fred¬ 
erick  Denison  Maurice.  Maurice,  like 
Cardinal  Newm.an,  and  I  venture  to 
think  even  more  strikingly  than  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman,  was  haunted  from  the 
opening  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  by  a 
sense  of  the  predominance  of  the  Divine 
Will.  Maurice,  like  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  not  less  than  Cardinal  Newman, 
took  the  utmost  delight  in  following  the 
windings  of  human  thought  on  those 
great  subjects  which  form  the  borderland 
between  the  human  and  the  divine. 
There  is  probably  hardly  a  book  in  the 
language  that  represents  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  and  more  laborious  study 
of  the  human  aspects  of  the  search  for 
wisdom,  than  Maurice’s  "  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy.”  But  Maur¬ 
ice’s  interest  in  man  was  moral  and  not 
properly  literary.  It  seemed  to  fail  at 
the  very  point  at  which  Cardinal  New¬ 
man's  exhibits  its  greatest  fpree  and  play. 
Maurice  followed  man  with  ardent  in¬ 
terest  in  his  search  for  wisdom,  but 
seems  to  have  taken  comparatively  little 
pleasure  in  the  mere  natural  history  of 
his  character  and  mind,  and  to  have 
understood  less  of  it  than  almost  any 
writer  known  to  me  of  equal  intensity 
and  power.  He  writes  continually  as  if 
man  were  a  moral  being  and  nothing 
else.  He  treats  himsdf,  for  instance,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  moral  being  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  There  is  no  manner  of  for¬ 
bearance  in  him  for  his  own  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  The  same  solemn  shadow  is 
ever  upon  his  heart  the  same  peniten¬ 
tial  litany  is  ever  upon  his  tongue  :  the 
same  high  lights,  the  same  dark  depths, 
are  always  visible  in  the  scenery  of  his 
mind.  The  aspect  of  his  life  never 
changes 

Hardly  his  voice  at  its  best 

Gives  us  a  sense  of  the  awe. 

The  vastness,  the  grandeur,  the  gloom 

Of  the  unlit  gulf  of  himself." 

It  is  not  so  with  Cardinal  Newman. 
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Even  in  hisrOxford  Sermons,  even  in  his 
theological  poems,  even  in  his  controver¬ 
sial  lectures,  you  have  the  keenest  sense 
of  ihe  literary  flexibility  of  his  mind — of 
the  humor,  the  vivacity,  the  sympathy 
with  what  is  essentially  due  to  the  struct¬ 
ure  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  with  what  is 
due  to  the  struggles  of  our  wills,  by 
which  his  predominant  theological  inter¬ 
ests  are  relieved.  This  is  why  I  have 
been  so  fascinated  by  his  writings  since 
I  was  a  lad  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  This 
is  why  I  have  often  said  that  if  it  were 
ever  my  hard  lot  to  suff’er  solitary  con¬ 
finement,  and  I  were  given  my  choice 
of  books  but  were  limited  to  one  or  two, 

I  should  prefer  some  of  Dr.  Newman’s 
to  Shakespeare  himself.  Not,  of  course, 
that  there  is  any  comparison  possible  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ;  but  while  Shakespeare’s 
supreme  vitality  would  undoubtedly  in¬ 
flame  the  natural  restlessness  of  captiv¬ 
ity,  Dr.  Newman’s  influence  would  help 
me,  as  none  other  of  equal  richness, 
variety,  and  play  of  mind,  would  help 
me,  to  realize  the  comparative  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  outward  circumstances  in  a 
world  ruled  by  God.  Maurice’s  writ¬ 
ings  would  produce  that  feeling  too. 
But  then  Maurice’s  writings  would  not 
give  any  of  the  relief  which  keen  insight 
into  the  varying  tints  of  human  charac¬ 
ter  and  weakness  lends  to  the  grand 
monotone  of  theological  teaching.  Dr. 
Newman,  too,  it  is  true,  is  always  lead¬ 
ing  us  back  to  the  thought  that,  as  he 
puts  it  in  his  “  .Apologia,”  “  there  are 
two,  and  two  only,  luminously  self- 
evident  beings — myself  and  my  Crea¬ 
tor,”  But  Maurice  never  lets  us  stray 
away  from  that  thought  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  therefore  there  is  too  high  a 
strain  put  on  the  mind  in  reading  his 
books.  I  know  no  writings  which  com¬ 
bine,  as  Cardinal  Newman’s  do,  so 
penetrating  an  insight  into  the  realities 
of  the  human  world  around  us  in  all  its 
detail,  with  so  unwavering  an  inward¬ 
ness  of  standard  in  the  estimating  and 
judging  of  that  world  ;  so  steady  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  vanity  in  human 
life,  with  so  steady  a  love  of  that  which 
is  not  vanity  or  vexation  of  spirit,  but 
which  appeases  the  hunger  and  slakes 
the  thirst  which  Vanity  Fair  only  stimu¬ 
lates. 

Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that- 
it  is  to  this  human  and  literary  side  of 
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Cardinal  Newman's  mind  tlyit  we  owe  that  revelation  is  our  salvation  secured, 
in  very  large  degree  that  High-Church  The  fault  he  found  with  Dr,  Newman’s 
and  Roman  Catholic  bend  which  his  writings  was  chiefly  this,  that  Ur.  New- 
theology  has  taken.  One  chief  differ-  man  believed  so  much  in  the  necessity  for 
ence  between  the  Protestant  and  the  some  ada|)tation  of  God’s  purposes  to 
Catholic  view  of  the  Christian  religion  our  petty  life,  saw-  so  clearly  the  gulf 
has  always  been  this,  that  the  Protestant  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  was 
has  insisted  mainly  on  the  direct  con-  so  deeply  convinced  of  our  inability  to 
templation  of  the  character  of  God,  the  comprehend  God,  that  he  lost  himself 
t'atholic  (whether  Roman  or  otherwise)  in  the  labyrinths  of  a  supposed  divine 
mainly  on  the  adaptation  of  God’s  pur-  “economy" — often,  in  Maurice’s 
poses,  through  the  ecclesiastical  organt-  opinion,  nothing  but  a  mere  human 
nation  and  administration  of  the  Church,  “  development  ’’  and  deterioration  of  a 
to  the  needs  of  men.  Of  course  I  do  divine  idea — when  he  should  have  been 
not  for  a  moment  mean  that  the  Prot-  recalling  us  to  the  vision  of  the  Triune 
estant  has  always  ignored  this  :  often,  God  whom  the  history  of  Israel  as  con- 
as  in  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  Geneva,  summated  in  Christ  had  revealed, 
he  has  attempted  to  break  the  stiff-  Maurice  was  forever  telling  us  of  the 
n''ckedness  of  the  human  heart  by  a  peril  the  Church  encountered  when  she 
rigid  application  to  its  discipline  of  the  once  took  to  “adapting”  the  divine 
most  cast-iron  of  all  the  many  false  con-  revelation  to  the  supposed  weakness  of 
ceptions  of  God's  absoluteness  which  man.  instead  of  taking  that  weakness  to 
the  human  mind  has  ever  deduced  from  be  cured  by  plunging  it  in  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures.  Nor  do  I  mean,  on  God.  He  had  the  deepest  horror  of 
the  other  hand,  that  the  various  Catholic  adaptations  and  economies,  and  thought 
Churches  have  generally  lost  sight  of  theology  the  one  great  trust  of  the 
their  original  theology  in  the  attempt  to  Church.  Dr.  Newman,  on  the  other 
discipline  the  human  spirit.  On  the  hand,  entered  ardently  into  the  human 
contrary.  Cardinal  Newman’s  own  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  drama,  the  va- 
career  proves  that  to  that  theology  as  to  rious  schemes  by  which  the  Church  has 
a  final  standard  the  Roman  Church’s  endeavored  to  master  the  spirit  of  man, 
greatest  convert  has  constantly  referred  and  has  sought  to  explain  to  us — 
all  the  many  complicated  ecclesiastical  .*  misery’s  binh  and  growth  and  signs, 
and  critical  questions  with  which  he  has  And  how  the  dying  spark  of  hope  was  fed, 
dealt.  .All  1  mean  is  this,  that  the  And  how  the  heart  was  soothed,  and  how  the 

Protestant  has  always  insisted  most  on  .  .  „  . 

the  supreme  danger  of  losing  sight  of  an^ynes. 

God  Himself  in  the  many  attempts  to  If  the  word  “  agnostic  ”  had  not  now- 
subdue  and  discipline  the  human  spirit  become  identified  with  the  creed  that 
which  the  various  Churches  have  made,  God  is  unknown  and  perhaps  unknow- 
while  the  Catholic  has  always  insisted  able,  if  it  meant  only  the  opposite  of  a 
most  on  the  supreme  danger  of  treating  Gnostic,  if  it  meant  only  one  who 
man  as  if  he  could  live  the  spiritual  life  denies  the  vision  of  God  to  be  attainable 
without  human  authorities  to  interpret  by  any  merely  human  faculty,  I  should 
Scripture  and  to  sustain  the  heart,  have  said  that  Dr.  Newman  had  always 
w’ithout  human  discipline  to  chasten  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the 
and  to  reprove  the  will,  and  without  a  agnostic  element  in  the  Church’s  faith, 
human  stewardship  to  dispense  the  Of  course  he  not  only  believes  but  has 
divine  stores  of  strength  and  consolation  always  affirmed  that  God  can  and  does 
opened  to  us  by  revelation.  No  con-  give  us  by  His  revelation  a  real  knowl- 
trast  could  be  more  striking  in  this  re-  edge  of  Himself,  so  far  as  we  are  fitted 
spect  than  the  contrast  I  referred  to  just  to  attain  it.  Hut  then  he  holds  that 
now  between  the  late  Frederick  Den-  there  is  so  deep  a  chasm  between  the 
ison  Maurice  and  Cardinal  Newman,  human  nature  and  the  divine,  that  even 
The  greatness  of  Maurice  consisted  in  his  revelation  taken  alone  is  not  sufficient 
jirofound  conviction  that  God  has  effect-  to  help  us  to  attain  it,  unless  revelation 
ually  revealed  Himself  to  us,  and  that  be  protected  from  corruption  and  decay 
only  by  keeping  our  minds  steadily  on  by  a  human  institution  guaranteed 
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against  error  by  the  providence  of  God. 
And  his  own  genius  has  always  leaned 
to  the  side  of  interpreting  the  human 
“economies”  of  revelation  by  the 
Church,  rather  than  to  the  fixed  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  original  revelation  itself. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  while 
1  )r.  Newman  has  found  excuses  for  many 
corruptions  of  Christian  teaching,  his 
career  has  been  marked  by  a  much  more 
varied  literary  life  and  genius  than  that 
of  Frederick  Maurice.  Maurice’s  life 
was  literally  that  of  a  voice — the  life  of 
“  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ”  to  man — rather  than  the  life  of 
one  who  entered  into  the  heart  of  or¬ 
dinary  human  interests.  PTom  the  first. 
Dr,  Newman,  though  brought  up  under 
F.vangelical  influences,  seems  to  have 
had  yearnings  after  a  very  different  life, 
the  life  in  which  the  aspirations  of  the 
early  and  media'val  Church  clothed  its 
regenerated  conception  of  human  duty 
and  discipline.  He  has  told  us  how 
there  were  in  his  childhood  some  curi¬ 
ous  anticipations  of  the  close  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  voyage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  how,  late  in  life,  he  found,  to 
his  own  great  surprise,  in  his  first  verse 
book,  the  figure  of  a  solid,  upright  cross, 
and  of  a  rosary  and  a  cross  suspended 
to  it  ;  and  how,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
though  he  had  been  brought  up,  as  1 
said,  under  the  strictest  F>angelical  in¬ 
fluences,  he  felt  the  strongest  impression 
that  it  was  the  will  of  (iod  that  he 
should  lead  a  single  life,  an  impression 
which  held  its  ground  ever  since,  ”  with 
the  break  of  a  month  now,  and  a  month 
then,  up  to  1829,  and  after  that  date 
without  any  break  at  all.”  Perhaps  his 
recollection  may  to  some  extent  have 
deceived  him  as  to  the  permanence  of 
this  impression  during  his  earlier  youth  ; 
at  least  the  beautiful  lines,  written  when 
he  was  thirty-three,  would  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  his  anticipations  of  a  different 
and  less  austere  lot  had  l>een,  in  ear|y 
life,  a  good  deal  more  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  dream — 

“  Did  we  but  see 

When  li,fe  first  opened,  how  our  journey  lay 
Ketween  its  earliest  and  its  closing  day, 

Or  view  ourselves  as  one  time  we  shall  be. 
Who  strive  fur  the  high  prize,  such  sight  would 
break 

The  youthful  spirit,  though  bold  for  Jesu’s 
sake. 


"  But  Thou,  dear  Lord  1 
Whilst  I  traced  out  bright  scenes  which  were 
to  come, 

Isaac’s  pure  blessings  and  a  verdant  home. 
Didst  spare  me,  and  withhold  Thy  fearful 
word  : 

Wiling  me  year  by  year,  till  I  am  found 
A  pilgrim  pale  with  Paul’s  sad  girdle  bound.” 

When  Newman  first  went  to  Oxford 
his  views  iticlined  strongly  to  the 
Flvangelical  School  ;  but  he  unlearned 
almost  all  these  special  views — except 
his  horror  of  Roman  Catholic  corrup¬ 
tions,  which  he  retained  till  1840 — very 
early,  and  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  priestly  orders  from  the 
Apostles,  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  the  rest  of  the  well-known  High- 
Church  views,  with  the  sort  of  readiness 
which  seems  to  show  that  he  was  al¬ 
ready  w’earying  of  a  mere  ”  scheme  of 
redemption,”  and  craving  such  a  the¬ 
ology  as  could  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  great  ecclesiastical  organism,  in¬ 
tended  to  minister  to  the  weakness, 
guilt,  and  general  unsteadiness  of  man’s 
feeble  and  perverted  nature,  and  to 
bring  about  by  its  efforts  the  actual  re¬ 
demption  which  (jod  had  offered  to  all 
men.  He  conceived  a  cordial  friend¬ 
ship  for  one  of  his  own  pupils,  Richard 
Hurrell  Froude  (elder  brother  of  the 
historian)  who,  while  he  lived,  did  much 
to  accelerate  Dr.  Newman’s  progress 
toward  High-Church  principles,  and  it 
was  through  Mr.  F'roude’s  mediation 
that  Newman  formed  so  strict  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  poet  of  ‘‘  The  Christian 
Year,”  John  Reble.  In  December, 
1832,  Hurrell  Froude,  who  was  consump¬ 
tive,  was  advised  to  go  to  the  South  of 
Flurope,  and  Newman  accompanied  him. 
The  story  of  this  journey,  though  only 
given  in  a  few  words  in  Dr.  Newman’s 
history  of  his  religious  opinions,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  his 
life,  and  it  is  one  which,  as  1  hope  to 
show’,  his  verses  especially  illustrate. 
Throughout  it  he  was  evidently  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  profound  sense  that  a  crisis 
w’as  approaching,  in  which  he  was  to  do 
some  important  work  for  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  to  embark  at  Fal¬ 
mouth.  t^'hile  waiting  for  the  mail  at 
Whitchurch,  he  w’rote  a  sonnet  on  angelic 
guidance,  which  implies  that  he  already 
believed  in  guardian  angels  ;  and  it 
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appears,  I  think,  that  the  freedom  with 
which  the  primitive  Church,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
encouraged  the  belief  in  the  personal 
character  of  these  subordinate  agencies 
of  God,  appealed  to  some  element 
peculiarly  strong  in  Newman's  nature. 
In  this  sonnet  he  dwells  on  the  belief 
that  "  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  that 
walks  with  Him,  He  half  unveils  His 
face,”  evidently  feeling  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  what  he  often  subsequently 
expressed,  that  a  A<r/y-unveiling  of 
Christ’s  face  is  as  much  as  even  good 
men  may  properly  look  for,  and  that  the 
Church  is  to  supply  the  rest.  It  is 
here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  room 
is  opened  in  the  Catholic  theology  for  a 
great  number  of  sometimes  very  wise, 
and  sometimes  very  dubious  '*  econo¬ 
mies,”  for  the  character  of  which  we 
have  to  trust  rather  to  the  Providence 
guiding  the  Church — a  Providence  which 
Catholics  assume  to  have  kept  it  free 
from  all  distinct  error,  but  which  Prot¬ 
estants  suppose  to  have  admitted  of 
error  in  this  as  in  every  other  sphere  of 
human  life — than  to  the  original  sub¬ 
stance  of  revelation.  It  is  clear  that 
that  deep  belief  in  the  economy  of  the 
Sacramental  system— in  other  words,  in 
the  subserviency  of  material  life  to  the 
spiritual — which  makes  of  the  physical 
world  little  beyond  an  instrument  for 
spiritual  beings,  good  or  evil,  to  play 
upon,  which  fills  his  later  writings,  had 
already  taken  complete  hold  of  New¬ 
man’s  mind.  At  Falmouth  he  wrote 
this  fine  sonnet  : 

“  They  do  but  grope  in  learning’s  pedant 
round 

Who  on  the  fantasies  of  Sense  bestow 

An  idol  substance,  bidding  us  bow  low 

Before  those  shades  of  being  which  are 
found 

Stirring,  or  still,  on  man’s  brief  trial-ground  : 

As  if  such  shapes  and  moods  which  come 
and  go 

Had  aught  of  Truth  or  Life  in  their  poor 
show 

To  sway  or  judge,  and  skill  to  save  or  wound. 

Son  of  immortal  seed,  high-destined  man. 

Know  thy  dread  gift,  a  creature,  yet  a  cause. 

Each  mind  is  its  own  centre,  and  it  draws 

Home  to  itself,  and  moulds  in  its  thought’s 
span. 

All  outward  things,  the  vassals  Of  its  will. 

Aided  by  Heaven,  by  earth  unthwarted  still.” 

Their  voyage  took  them  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  Greek  Islands.  In  pass¬ 


ing  Lisbon,  the  Greek  story  of  the  Siren 
strains  which  tempted  Ulysses,  seems  to 
have  been  brought  back  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Newman,  who  is  himself,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  and 
there  he  wrote  his  very  characteristic 
lines,  on  seductive  as  distinguished  from 
inspiring  music — lines  of  which  the 
echo  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  sermons  and  writings.  I  quote 
them  to  show  how  early  Newman’s 
mind  had  begun  to  dwell  on  the  natural 
history  of  human  infirmities  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  divine  truth.  They  are  called 
”  The  Isles  of  the  Sirens”: 

“Cease.  Stranger,  cease,  those  piercing  notes. 
The  craft  of  Siren  choirs. 

Hush  the  seductive  voice  that  floats 
Upon  the  languid  wires. 

“  Music’s  ethereal  fire  was  given 
Nor  to  dissolve  our  clay. 

But  draw  Promethean  beams  from  Heaven, 
And  purge  the  dross  away. 

“  Weak  self !  with  thee  the  mischief  lies  : 
Those  throbs  a  tale  disclose, — 

Nor  age  nor  trial  has  made  wise 
The  man  of  many  woes.’’ 

At  Malta,  a  place  at  which  Newman 
appears  to  have  touched  twice  during 
his  voyage,  once  on  his  way  to  the 
Greek  Islands,  and  once  on  his  return 
when  he  was  kept  long  in  quarantine — 
for  r832  was  the  great  cholera  year — he 
wrote  a  great  many  of  his  most  charac¬ 
teristic  verses.  ^The  place  undoubtedly 
kindled  his  imagination,  partly  no  doubt 
because  there  first  he  came  across  the 
path  of  St.  Paul,  partly  because  his 
quarantine  in  the  lazaretto,  on  the 
second  occasion  of  his  touching  there, 
illustrated  for  him  so  vividly  that  weak¬ 
ness  and  humiliation  of  human  nature 
the  sense  of  which  always  lifts  him  to 
his  most  powerful  imaginative  mood. 
At  Malta  it  was — on  the  day  after 
Christmas  Day,  1832 — that  he  composed 
these  fine  verses  on  ”  Sleeplessness,” 
which  show  us  to  what  purpose  he 
mused  on  the  impassable  gulf  between 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of 
God — impassable,  I  mean,  as  viewed 
from  the  human  side  : 

“  Unwearied  God,  before  whose  face  . 

The  night  is  clear  as  day. 

Whilst  we,  poor  worms,  o’er  life’s  scant  race. 
Now  creep,  and  now  delay. 

We  with  death’s  foretaste  alternate 
Our  labor’s  dint  and  sorrow’s  weight. 

Save  in  that  fever-troubled  state 
When  pain  or  care  has  sway. 
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*•  Dread  Lord  !  Thy  glory,  watchfulness, 

Is  but  disease,  in  man. 

We  to  our  cost  our  bounds  transgress 
In  Thy  eternal  plan  ; 

Pride  grasps  the  powers  by  Thee  displayed. 
Yet  ne'er  the  rebel  effort  made 
But  fell  beneath  the  sudden  shade 
Of  Nature’s  withering  ban.” 

And  it  was  off  Malta  again,  on  his  re> 
turn  from  Z^ntp,  Ithaca  and  Corfu, 
that  Newman  wrote  the  lines  in  which 
he  determined  to  cast  aside  his  old  sen¬ 
sitiveness  and  gird  himself  for  the  com¬ 
ing  fight  with  something  of  prophetic 
zeal  : 

“  Time  was,  I  shrank  from  what  was  right 
From  fear  of  what  was  wrong  ; 

I  would  not  brave  the  sacred  fight. 

Because  the  foe  was  strong  ;  . 

“  But  now  I  cast  that  finer  sense, 

That  sorer  shame  aside, 

Such  dread  ot  sin  was  indolence. 

Such  aim  at  Heaven  was  pride. 

“  So  when  my  Saviour  calls,  I  rise 
And  calmly  do  my  best  : 

Leaving  to  Him  with  silent  eyes 
Of  hope  and  fear,  the  rest. 

“  I  step,  I  mount  where  He  has  led  ; 

Men  count  my  baitings  o’er  ; 

I  know  them  ;  yet  though  self  I  dread 
I  love  His  precept  more.” 

And  no  doubt  this  poem  strikes  the  key¬ 
note  of  Newman's  life  for  the  ten  years 
which  followed  this  voyage — the  ten 
years  of  the  Oxford  movement.  It  was 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  that  that  fire, 
smouldering  for  many  months  back, 
burst  into  flame,  which  burned  so 
steadily  during  that  movement.  And 
it  is  not  only  in  his  verses  that  you  see 
it  kindling  ;  he  has  brought  out  the 
same  story  in  his  religious  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  At  Rome,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
began  the  little  book  of  Anglican  verse 
called  “  Lyra  Apostolica,"  to  which 
the  poems  I  have  quoted  were  contrib¬ 
uted,  and  it  was  there  that  he  showed 
his  own  profound  conviction  that  he 
and  Hurrell  Froude  had  a  real  work  to 
do  in  England,  by  choosing  for  its 
motto  the  words  in  which  Achilles  ex¬ 
presses  his  sense  of  the  difference  which 
his  aid  would  make  to  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  against  Troy,  words  which  he 
himself  paraphrases  thus  :  “  You  shall 
know  the  difference,  now  that .  I  am 
back  again.”  They  paid  a  visit  to 
Monsignore,  afterward  Cardinal,  Wise¬ 
man,  at  Rome  ;  and  when  Dr.  Wiseman 
asked  them  to  return  there,  Newman 


said  gravely,  ”  We  have  a  work  to  do 
in  England.”  He  was  taken  ill,  after 
parting  from  his  friends,  of  malaria 
fever  at  Leonforte,  in  Sicily.  ”  My 
servant  thought  that  I  was  dying,”  he 
says,  ”  and  begged  for  my  last  direc¬ 
tions.  I  gave  them  as  he  wished  ;  but 
I  said,  ‘  I  shall  not  die,  for  I  have  not 
sinned  against  light.  I  have  not  sinned 
against  light.’  I  never  have  been  able 
to  make  out  at  all  what  I  meant.” 
Later,  when,  in  gr:at  depression,  he 
began  to  sob  bitterly,  and  his  servant 
asked  what  ailed  him,  he  could  only 
reply,  ”  I  have  a  work  to  do  in  Eng¬ 
land.’’  At  last  he  got  off  in  an  orange- 
boat,  and  was  becalmed  for  a  week  in 
the  straits  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica 
and  Sardinia  ;  and  there  it  was  that  he 
wrote  the  famous  lines,  best  known  of 
all  his  poems :  “  Lead,  kindly  light, 
amid  the  encircling  gloom,  lead  thou 
me  on.” 

Directly  after  his  return  the  result 
was  seen.  He  at  once  began  the  series, 
of  tracts  intended  to  revive  in  the 
Anglican  Church  the  Christianity  of 
primitive  times,  while  continuing  to  pro¬ 
test  warmly  against  the  corruptions  of 
Rome.  And  his  manner  became  the 
manner  of  zeal,  as  well  as  his  teaching 
the  teaching.  He  cast  aside,  as  he  had 
resolved  to  do  at  Malta,  much  of  his 
old  sensitiveness,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  passion  which  burned  in  him. 
In  his  history  of  his  religious  opinions. 
Dr.  Newman  has  told  us  that  he  never 
had  “  the  staidness  or  dignity  necessary 
for  a  leader.”  He  has  described  his 
own  behavior  during  the  high  tide  of  the 
Tractarian  Movement  :  and  it  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  contrast  the  description  he  gives 
us  with  the  manner  that  we  expect  not 
merely  from  a  Church  dignitary,  but 
even  from  an  ordinary  Oxford  Don — 
that  lenient,  sugary,  almost  glazed  amia¬ 
bility  of  manner  which  is  benignity 
itself,  but  the  benignity  of  an  immortal. 
”  My  behavior,”  says  Dr.  Newman,  in 
his  autobiography,  ”  had  a  mixture  in  it 
both  of  fierceness  and  of  sport  ;  and  on 
this  account,  I  dare  say,  it  gave  offence 
to  many  ;  nor  am  I  here  defending  it. 
...  I  was  not  unwilling  to  draw  an 
,  opponent  on  step  by  step  to  the  blink  of 
some  intellectual  absurdity,  and  to  leave 
him  to  get  back  as  he  could.  I  was  not 
unwilling  to  play  with  a  man  who  asked 
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me  impertinent  questions.  1  think  I  had 
in  my  mouth  the  words  of  the  Wise  Man, 

‘  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,’ 
especially  if  he  was  piying  or  spiteful. 

I  was  reckless  of  the  gossip  which  was 
circulated  about  me  ;  and  when  I  might 
easily  have  s;t  it  right,  did  not  deign 
to  do  so.  Also,  I  used  irony  in  con¬ 
versation,  when  matter-of-fact  men 
would  not  see  what  I  meant.  .  .  . 
This  absolute  confidence  in  my  cause, 
which  led  me  to  the  imprudence  or 
wantonness  which  I  have  been  instanc¬ 
ing,  also  laid  me  open,  not  unfairly,  to 
the  apparent  charge  of  fierceness,  in  cer¬ 
tain  steps  which  I  took  or  words  which 
I  published.  In  the  ‘  Lyra  Apostolica,’ 

I  have  said  that  before  learning  to  love, 
we  must  learn  to  hate,  though  I  ex¬ 
plained  my  words  by  adding,  hatred  of 
sin.”  The  reference  here  is  to  the 
lines  headed  “  Zeal  and  Love,"  which 
are  very  characteristic  of  Newman, 
though  far  from  as  poetical  at  it  w-as  in 
his  power  to  be  : 

And  wouldst  thou  reach,  rash  scholar  mine, 
Love’s  high  unruffled  stale  ? 

Awake  !  thy  easy  dreams  resign. 

First  learn  thee  how  to  hate  : 

“  Hatred  of  sin,  and  Zeal,  and  Fear 
Lead  up  the  Holy  Hill  ; 

Track  them  till  Charily  appear 
A  self-denial  still. 

“Dim  Is  the  philosophic  flame 
By  thoughts  severe  unfed  ; 

Book-lore  ne’er  served  when  trial  came, 

Nor  gifts,  when  faith  was  dead.’’ 

These  passages  sufficiently  show  in 
what  mood  Newman  entered  on  the  chief 
work  of  his  life.  And  now  let  me  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  the  question,  what  was 
the  main  drift  of  the  faith  which  had 
thus  filled  him  with  a  new  inspiration  ? 
Its  leading  feature  was,  I  venture  to 
think,  a  profound  belief  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  religion  of  humility,  and  even 
of  humiliation,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
conventional  Christianity  of  that  time 
certainly  was  not  such  a  religion.  In  one 
of  the  earliest  of  his  Oxford  Sermons 
he  had  insisted  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  concerning  humility  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
revelation.  In  1825,  for  instance,  when 
he  cannot  have  been  long  in  orders,  he  * 
wrote  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  as 
to  meekness,  humility,  and  teachable¬ 
ness,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  ”  in¬ 


ward  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.”  ”  When  I  see  a  person  hasty  and 
violent,  harsh  and  highminded,  careless 
of  what  others  feel,  and  disdainful  of 
what  they  think  ;  when  I  see  such  a  one 
proceeding  to  inquire  into  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  I  am  sure  beforehand  he  cannot 
go  right — he  will  not  be  led  into  all  the 
truth — it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  experience  of  the  world, 
that  he  should  find  what  he  is  seeking. 
I  should  say  the  same  were  he  seeking 
to  find  out  what  to  believe  or  do  in  any 
other  matter  not  religious,  but  especially 
in  any  such  important  and  solemn  in¬ 
quiry  ;  for  the  fear  of  the  Lord  (hum¬ 
bleness,  teachableness,  reverence  toward 
Him)  is  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom,  as 
Solomon  tells  us  ;  it  leads  us  to  think 
over  things  modestly  and  honestly,  to 
examine  patiently,  to  bear  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  to  wait  perseveringly  for 
an  increase  of  light,  to  be  slow  to  speak, 
and  to  be  deliberate  in  deciding.” 
That  is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Dr.  Newman’s  expressions  of  religious 
faith,  but  one  that  seems  to  denote  his 
attitude  of  mind  throughout  the  long 
hesitation  and  uncertainty  of  his  own 
career.  As  he  goes  "  sounding  on  his 
dim  and  perilous  way,”  he  constantly 
reminds  himself  and  all  who  follow  him 
that  “  to  bear  doubt  and  uncertainly” 
patiently,  so  long  as  the  uncertainty  is 
real  and  is  not  welcome  to  us,  but  is 
the  mere  consequence  of  the  inadequacy 
of  human  power  to  master  the  great 
themes  of  revelation,  is  the  first  of 
duties.  Christianity  as  a  religion  of 
humility,  and  even  humiliation,  natur¬ 
ally  involves,  he  taught,  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  intellectual  humiliation,  and 
imposes  a  spirit  of  moral  submissive¬ 
ness  in  bearing  that  humiliation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  drift  of  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  seemed  to  him  to  involve 
not  only  great  humility  and  teachable¬ 
ness,  not  only  willingness  to  bear  humili¬ 
ation  in  seeking  for  the  guidance  of 
revelation,  but  a  revulsion  against  that 
glorification  of  good-nature  and  of 
modern  enlightenment,  which  was  in 
those  days  so  prevalent — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  among  the  Whig  magnates  of 
the  “  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge.”  Newman's  whole 
nature  protested  against  the  doctrine 
that  an  amiable  disposition  and  the  de- 
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sire  for  information,  are  the  secrets  of 
human  regeneration.  In  the  August  of 
1832,  three  months  before  he  went 
abroad,  he  had  preached  a  sermon  on 
"  The  Religion  of  the  Day,”  in  which 
he  attacked  in  the  following  vigorous 
words  this  leading  notion  of  the  utili¬ 
tarians  and  devotees  of  useful  knowledge 
who  were  then  in  the  ascendant ;  “  I  will 
not  shrink,”  he  had  said,  ”  from  utter¬ 
ing  my  firm  conviction  that  it  would  be 
a  gain  to  this  country  were  it  vastly 
more  superstitious,  more  bigoted,  more 
gloomy,  more  fierce  in  its  religion,  that 
at  present  it  shows  itself  to  be.  Not, 
of  course,  that  I  think  the  tempers  of 
mind  herein  implied  desirable,  which 
would  be  an  evident  absurdity  ;  but  I 
think  them  infinitely  more  desirable  than 
a  heathen  obduracy,  and  a  cold,  self- 
sufficient,  self-wise  tranquillity.  .  .  . 
Full  as  (the  present  religion  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  world)  is  of  security  and  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  decorum  and  benevolence,  I 
observe  that  these  appearances  may 
arise  either  from  a  great  deal  of  religion, 
or  from  the  absence  of  it ;  they  may  be 
the  fruits  either  of  shallowness  of  mind 
and  a  blinded  conscience,  or  of  that 
faith  which  has  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  .And  in  the 
same  year,  in  preaching  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  had  said  ;  ”  They  who  are 
not  superstitious  without  the  Gospel, 
will  not  be  religious  with  it  ;  and  I 
would  that  even  in  us,  who  have  the 
Gospel,  there  were  more  of  superstitfon 
than  there  is  ;  for  much  is  it  to  be 
feared  that  our  security  about  ourselves 
arises  from  defect  in  self-knowledge 
rather  than  in  fulness  of  faith,  and  that 
we  appropriate  to  ourselves  promises 
which  we  cannot  read.”  Newman’s 
belief  that  even  the  unenlightened  and 
unregulated  starts  and  terrors  of  con¬ 
science  have  in  them  far  more  of  the 
kind  of  error  which  is  akin  to  truth, 
than  have  the  conceits  and  supercilious 
exaltations  of  the  age  of  reason,  has 
always  been  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  his  teaching. 

In  the  third  place,  Newman  had 
from  the  first  the  greatest  horror  of 
anything  like  worldly  Christianity,  a 
Christianity  such  as  fails  to  battle  with 
and  overcome  the  worldly  ambitions  of 
men.  In  a  sermon  preached  in  1835, 
he  insisted  on  the  positive  spiritual 


danger  produced  by  the  possession  of 
riches:  “Religious  men,”  he  said, 
”  are  able  to  repress,  nay,  extirpate, 
sinful  desires,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  eyes,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and 
the  like,  love  of  amusements,  frivolous 
pleasures  and  display,  indulgence  in 
luxuries  of  whatever  kind  ;  but  as  to 
wealth  they  cannot  easily  rid  themselves 
of  a  secret  feeling  that  it  gives  them  a 
footing  to  stand  upon — an  importance, 
a  superiority  ;  and,  in  consequence,  they 
get  attached  to  this  world,  lose  sight  of 
the  duty  of  bearing  the  Cross,  become 
dull  and  dim-sighted,  and  lose  their 
delicacy  and  precision  of  touch,  are 
numbed  (so  to  say)  in  their  fingers’ 
ends  as  regards  religious  interests  and 
prospects.”  ”  I  do  not  know  anything 
more  dreadful,”  he  tells  us  again,  in  a 
sermon  preached  in  the  year  following, 
rS^fi,  “  than  a  state  of  mind  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  characteristic  of  this 
country,  and  which  the  prosperity  of 
this  country  so  miserably  fosters — I 
mean  that  ambitious  spirit,  to  use  a 
great  word,  but  I  know  no  other  word 
to  express  my  meaning,  that  low  ambi¬ 
tion  which  sets  every  one  on  the  look¬ 
out  to  succeed  and  to  rise  in  life,  to 
amass  money,  to  gain  power,  to  depress 
his  rivals,  to  triumph  over  his  hitherto 
superiors,  to  affect  a  consequence  and 
gentility  which  he  had  not  before.  .  .  . 
This  most  fearfully  earthly  and  grovel¬ 
ling  spirit  is  likely,  alas  !  to  extend  itself 
more  and  more  among  our  country¬ 
men  ;  an  intense,  sleepless,  restless, 
never-wearied,  never-satisfied  pursuit 
of  Mammon,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  deep,  all  holy,  all 
calm,  all  reverent  thoughts.”  And 
here  again  in  a  sermon  preached  in  May, 
1840,  is  his  denunciation  of  those  who 
love  religion  only  because  it  secures  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  keeps 
down  anarchy  and  revolution.  ”  What¬ 
ever  corruptions  of  doctrine  there  have 
been  at  particular  times  and  places,” 
he  declared,  “  no  corruption  has  been  so 
great  as  this  practical  corruption  which 
has  existed  in  its  measure  in  all  times  and 
places — the  serving  God  for  the  sake  of 
Mammon  ;  the  loving  religion  from  the 
love  of  the  world.  And  as  to  ourselves, 
I  fear  it  is  no  declamatory  statement  to 
say  that  there  never  was  an  age  in  which 
it  existed  more  largely,  never  an  age  in 
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which  the  Church  contained  so  many 

untrue  members . Look  round 

upon  our  political  parties,  our  litera¬ 
ture,  our  science,  our  periodical  publi¬ 
cations  ;  is  it  not  too  plain  to  need  a 
word  of  proof,  that  religion  is  in  the 
main  honored  because  it  tends  to  make 
this  life  happier,  and  is  expedient  for 
the  preservation  of  our  person,  prop¬ 
erty,  advantages  and  position  in  the 
world  ?  Can  a  greater  stigma  be  placed 
upon  any  doctrine  in  the  judgment  of 
the  community  than  that  it  is  anti¬ 
social,  or  that  it  is  irksome,  gloomy,  or 
inconvenient  ?” 

Take  again  the  passage  in  which 
Charles  Reding,  the  hero  of  his  little 
tale  called  “  Loss  and  Gain,"  describes 
to  his  sister  his  rising  dislike  to  the 
worldliness  of  the  English  Establish¬ 
ment  in  Oxford,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ; 
“  I  cannot  bear  the  pomp  and  pre¬ 
tence  which  I  see  everywhere.  I  am 
not  speaking  against  individuals  ;  they 
are  very  good  persons,  I  know  ;  but 
really,  if  you  saw  Oxford  as  it  is,  the 
heads  with  such  large  incomes  !  They 
are,  indeed,  very  liberal  of  their  money, 
and  their  wives  are  often  simple,  self- 
denying  persons,  as  every  one  says,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  place  ; 
but  I  speak  of  the  system.  There  are 
ministers  of  Christ  with  large  incomes, 
living  in  finely-furnished  houses,  with 
wives  and  families,  and  stately  butlers, 
and  servants  in  livery,  giving  dinners  all 
in  the  best  style,  condescending  and 
gracious,  waving  their  hands,  and  minc¬ 
ing  their  words  as  if  they  were  the  cream 
of  the  earth,  but  without  anything  to 
make  them  clergymen  but  a  black  coat 
and  a  white  tie.  And  the  bishops  or 
Deans  come  with  women  tucked  under 
their  arm,  and  they  can’t  enter  church 
but  a  fine,  powdered  man  runs  first  with 
a  cushion  for  them  to  sit  on,  and  a 
warm  sheepskin  to  keep  their  feet  from 
the  stones."  This  contempt  for  secular 
prosperity,  comfort,  and  grandeur  was, 
1  am  sure,  one  very  deep  root  of  Dr. 
Newman’s  disaffection  to  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  his  younger  days,  and 
of  his  attraction  toward  the  more  ascetic 
monastic  bodies ;  and  this  is  well 
worthy  of  notice  in  one  who  has  since 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal. 

Nowhere  is  his  belief  that  Christian 
teaching  lequlres  a  more  constant  effort 


after  a  life  detached  from  worldly  inter¬ 
ests,  or  at  least  holding  very  loosely  to 
worldly  interests  and  fixed  upon  things 
above,  so  powerfully  expressed  as  in  the 
celebrated  sermon  on  *’  The  .Apostolical 
Christian,”  preached  about  two  years 
before  he  actually  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  when  he  was  already,  to  use 
the  expressive  language  of  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  ‘‘on  his  death-bed”  as  an 
Anglican.  In  that  sermon  he  shows,  as 
indeed  he  shows  in  almost  every  one  of 
his  writings,  that  his  mind  ran  much 
more  on  the  ideal  of  human  nature  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Gospel,  than  on  the  vision 
of  God  as  God.  He  entreated  his 
hearers  to  master  the  picture  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  given  us  in  the  New  Testament. 
“  Let  us,’’  he  said,  ’’  leave  for]awhile  our 
own  private  judgment  of  what  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  God  and  not  pleasing,  and  turn 
to  consider  the  picture  which  Script¬ 
ure  gives  us  of  the  true  Christian  life.” 
The  first  note  of  the  Christian,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  New  Testament,  he  re¬ 
marked,  was  a  wish  to  free  himself,  as 
far  as  consistent  with  his  direct  duties, 
from  worldly  ties,  to  be  able  to  give  up 
his  heart  to  the  utmost  and  without  be¬ 
ing  distracted  by  the  passions  of  secular 
life,  to  God.  ’’  Set  your  affections  on 
things  above  and  not  on  things  of  the 
earth,  for  you  are  dead  and  your  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,’’  is  the  great 
canon  of  Christian  life.  “  Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasure  on  the  earth. 

.  .  .  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven.  .  .  .  for  where  your  treasure 
is  there  shall  your  heart  be  also.” 
This  was  the  great  rule  given  by  Christ 
Himself  to  His  immediate  followers. 
In  the  neit  place,  the  attitude  of  a 
watcher,  of  one  who  waited  for  a  great 
change  of  state,  was  directly  inculcated 
on  the  disciples  by  Christ.  ”  Watch, 
therefore,  for  you  know  not  what  hour 
your  Lord  doth  come-"  .And  he  quotes 
the  evidence  that  not  only  Christians  but 
those  who  were  waiting  for  a  revelation, 
like  Cornelius  the  centurion,  spent  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  in  prayer  and 
watching.  And  so  too  of  the  first 
Christian  community,  it  is  said  that 
“  they  all  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication  with  the 
women."  Next,  even  the  most  intimate 
affections  were  to  be  chastened  lest  they 
diverted  the  heart  from  God.  ’’  He 
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that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me.”  ”  If  thy 
hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them 
off  and  cast  them  from  thee.”  And 
they  were  not  only  to  give  up  what  was 
dearest  to  them,  they  were  to  incur  the 
hatred  of  those  who  felt  that  Christi¬ 
anity  was  undermining  the  world  :  “  Ye 
shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name’s 
sake.”  Lastly,  the  Christian  of  the 
Apostolic  age  was  to  find  his  highest  joy 
in  these  deprivations  of  eslrthly  posses¬ 
sions,  and  of  earthly  ties,  and  in  the 
persecution  and  suffering  which  he  in¬ 
curred  for  the  sake  of  his  Master. 
“  Rejoice  in  that  day  and  leap  for  joy, 
for  behold  your  reward  is  great  in 
heaven.”  And  this  was  what  the  Apos¬ 
tles  actually  did.  ”  We  glory  in  tribu¬ 
lation, ”  said  St.  Paul.  And  again, 
”  I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  re¬ 
proaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions, 
in  distresses  for  Christ’s  sake  ;  for 
when  I  am  weak  then  am  I  strong.” 
Dr.  Newman  then  asks  his  audience 
where  this  character,  as  depicted  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  now  to  be  most 
clearly  discerned  ;  and  he  replies  that  if 
our  Lord  returned  to  earth  He  would 
certainly  find  the  type  of  the  Christian 
He  had  tried  to  make,  best  represented 
now  in  “  the  humble  monk  and  the 
holy  nun,”  who  give  up  house  and 
friends  and  wealth  and  ease  and  good 
name,  and  liberty  of  will,  in  order  to 
spread  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  to 
prepare  their  own  hearts  for  union  with 
Him.  Dr.  Newman  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  ignored,  what  he  once  insisted 
on,  that  the  form  of  faith  in  which 
these  types  of  character  are,  to  his 
mind,  most  perfectly  moulded,  is  also 
the  form  of  faith  in  which  the  opposite 
type  of  character,  the  character  of  the 
tyrannical  ecclesiastic,  the  pompous 
priest,  the  worldly  and  despotic  pope, 
has  been  most  perfectly  moulded,  and 
that  whatever  is  winning  and  subduing 
in  the  one  picture  is  alarming  and  re¬ 
volting  in  the  other.  But  I  am  not  of 
course  attempting  to  criticise  his  view, 
but  .only  to  explain  it.  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  I  think  that.  Cardinal  though  he 
be,  his  fascination  for  Rome  arose  not 
in  the  spectacular  grandeur  of  the  Papal 
system,  but  in  that  mortification  of 
worldly  passions  at  which  the  monastic 
system  obviously  aims — however  badly 


it  may  often  succeed  in  hitting  its  mark. 
To  find  the  best  possible  discipline  for 
humility  has  been  the  key-note  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman’s  religious  yearning. 
And  the  austere  penances  of  the  monas¬ 
tic  sy  stem  no  less  than  the  detachment 
from  worldly  desires,  fascinated  him. 
He  expresses  again  and  again  his  con¬ 
viction  that  those  who  feel  their  own 
sinfulness  deeply,  ought^  to  have  some 
way  of  marking  that  sense  of  their  sin¬ 
fulness,  which  will  not  be  inconsistent 
with  cheerfulness  and  serenity  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  world.  He  cannot 
condemn  enough  the  decorous  conven¬ 
tionality  of  most  Protestant  religions. 
”‘  Who  ever  heard,”  he  asked  in  one 
of  his  later  Anglican  sermons,  “of  a 
pleasurable,  easy,  joyous,  repentance  ? 
It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.”  Hence 
he  was  driven  to  the  principle  of  pen¬ 
ance  as  the  most  natural  way  of  express¬ 
ing  an  abhorrence  for  sin,  which  should 
not  recoil  on  others  and  make  the  social 
life  one  of  gloom. 

It  will  have  been  visible,  I  think, 
before  this,  that  Dr.  Newman,  though  in 
his  faith  there  is  much  of  idealism,  much 
of  readiness  and  even  eagerness  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  undemonstrated,  and  often  even 
underaonstrable,  doctrines  —  like  the 
higher  applications  of  the  sacramental 
principle,  and  the  doctrine  of  guardian 
angels  and  of  angelic  guardians  gener¬ 
ally — is,  in  relation  to  human  nature,  a 
most  thoroughgoing  realist,  with  more 
of  insight  into  the  grotesque  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  insincerities  of  human 
nature  than  some  of  our  greatest  satirists 
themselves.  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  Dr.  Newman’s  Oxford  Sermons  is 
that  preached  as  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  on 
June  2d,  1839,  on  ”  Unreal  Words.” 
It  is  a  sermon  which,  more  than  any 
other  known  to  me,  gives  the  key  to  Dr. 
Newman’s  permanent  effort  to  face  the 
facts  of  the  world  as  they  are,  to  make 
men  honest  with  themselves,  and  yet  to 
keep  them  from  sinking  into  that  cynical 
and  despondent  honesty  .which  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  evil  of  the  world  ^only  as  an 
excuse  for  giving  up  the  struggle  with 
it.  “  It  need  scarcely  be  said,”  says 
Dr.  Newman  in  that  sermon,  ”  that 
nothing  is  so  rare  as  honesty  and  single¬ 
ness  of  mind  ;  so  much  so  that  a  person 
who  is  really  honest,  is  already  perfect. 
Insincerity  was  an  evil  which  sprang  up 
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within  the  Church  from  the  first.”  It 
is  in  this  sermon  that  Dr.  Newman  deals 
such  hard,  and  I  must  say  such  well- 
deserved  blows,  at  the  literary  profes¬ 
sion.  ”  Literature,”  he  says,  ”  is 
almost  in  its  essence  unreal  ;  for  it  is  the 
exhibition  of  thought  disjoined  from 
practice.  Its  very  home  is  supposed  to 
be  ease  and  retirement  ;  and  when  it 
does  more  than  speak  or  write,  it  is 
accused  of  transgressing  its  bounds. 
This,  indeed,  constitutes  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  its  true  dignity  and  honor — viz., 
its  abstraction  from  the  actual  affairs  of 
life  ;  its  security  from  the  world’s  strug¬ 
gles  and  vicissitudes  ;  its  saying  without 
doing.  A  man  of  literature  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  preserve  his  dignity  by  doing 
nothing,  and  when  he  proceeds  forward 
into  action,  he  is  thought  to  lose  his 
position,  as  if  he  were  degrading  his 
calling  by  enthusiasm,  and  becoming  a 
politician  or  a  partisan.  Hence  mere 
literary  men  are  able  to  say  strong 
things  against  the  opinions  of  their  age, 
whether  religious  or  political,  without 
offence  —  because  no  one  thinks  they 
mean  anything  by  them.  They  are  not 
expected  to  go  forward  to  act  upon 
them,  and  mere  words  hurt  no  one.” 
However,  the  doctrine  of  the  sermon  is 
that  mere  words  Jo  hurt  very  much  the 
character  which  makes  use  of  them. 
”  To  make  professions,”  he  says,  “  is 
to  play  with  edged  tools,  unless  we  at¬ 
tend  to  what  we  are  saying.  W’ords 
have  a  meaning,  whether  we  mean  that 
meaning  or  not  ;  and  they  are  imputed 
to  us  in  their  real  meaning,  when  our 
not  meaning  it  is  our  own  fault.”  The 
sermon  is  full  of  vivid  illustration  of  the 
unsubstantial  use  of  words,  alike  when 
that  use  of  them  is  innocent,  and  when 
it  is  culpable.  You  see  in  it  how  Dr. 
Newman  had  looked  through  and 
through  the  many  persons  who  had  used 
“  unreal  words  ”  in  talking  to  himself. 
Men,  he  says,  often  ‘‘  speak  to  clergy¬ 
men  in  a  professedly  serious  way,  mak¬ 
ing  remarks  true  and  sound,  and  in 
themselves  deep,  yet  unmeaning  in  their 
mouths  ;  or  they  give  advice  to  children 
or  young  men  ;  or,  perhaps,  in  low 
spirits  or  sickness,  they  are  led  to  speak 
in  a  religious  strain,  as  if  it  was  spon¬ 
taneous.  Or  when  they  fall  into  sin, 
they  speak  of  man  being  frail,  of  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  of 


God’s  mercy,  and  so  on  ;  all  these  great 
words,  heaven,  hell,  judgment,  mercy, 
repentance,  works,  the  world  that  now 
is,  the  world  to  come,  being  little  more 
than  ‘  lifeless  sounds,  whether  of  pipe 
or  harp,’  in  their  mouths  and  ears,  as 
‘  the  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an 
instrument’ — as  the  proprieties  of  con¬ 
versation,  or  the  civilities  of  good-breed¬ 
ing.”  Yet  the  teaching  of  the  sermon 
is  not  that  we  should  carefully  cut  down 
our  best  words  to  the  frigidity  and  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  realities  within  us — that  is 
the  cynic’s  moral — but  that,  when  we  are 
in  earnest  in  desiring  to  feel  even  more 
deeply  than  we  do,  we  should  use  the 
great  words  put  into  our  mouths  by  our 
highest  teachers,  almost  as  prayers, 
using  them  in  the  hope  to  be  taught 
to  mean  what  we  say  in  its  fullest  and 
deepest  significance.  ”  We  ever  prom¬ 
ise  things  greater  than  we  master,  ’ 
says  Dr.  Newman,  "and  we  wait  on 
God  to  enable  us  to  perform  them.” 

Again  :  Could  Thackeray  himself  de¬ 
scribe  the  unreal  way  in  which  people 
talk  of  a  man  of  mark  after  he  is  gone, 
without  knowing  in  the  least  whether 
his  life  has  been,  on  the  whole,  pure,  or 
the  reverse  —  whether  he  is  suffering 
remorse,  or  is  at  peace — with  keener 
irony  than  Dr.  Newman  in  this  power¬ 
ful  though  painful  passage  —  it  occurs 
in  one  of  his  earlierRoman  Catholic  ser¬ 
mons — concerning  the  state  of  some 
distinguished  man  assumed  to  be  among 
the  lost  "  The  man’s  name,  perhaps, 
is  solemnly  chanted  forth  and  his 
memory  decently  cherished  among  his 
friends  on  earth.  His  readiness  in 
speech,  his  fertility  in  thought,  his  sa¬ 
gacity  or  his  wisdom,  are  not  forgotten. 
Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to  time,  they 
appeal  to  his  authority,  they  quote  his 
words  ;  perhaps  they  even  raise  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  his  name,  or  write  his  history. 

*  So  comprehensive  a  mind  ;  such  u 
power  of  throwing  light  on  a  perplexed 
subject,  and  bringing  conflicting  ideas 
or  facts  into  harmony.’  ‘  Such  a  speech 
it  was  that  he  made  on  such  and  such 
an  occasion  ;  I  happened  to  be  present, 
and  never  shall  forget  it  ;’  or,  ‘  it  was 
the  saying  of  a  very  sensible  man  ;’  or, 
‘  a  great  personage  whom  some  of  us 
knew  ;’  or,  ‘  it  was  a  rule  with  a  very 
woithy  and  excellent  friend  of  mine. 
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now  no  more  or,  ‘  never  was  his  equal 
in  society,  so  just  in  his  remarks,  so 
versatile,  so  unobtrusive  or,  ‘  I  was 
fortunate  to  see  him  once  when  I  was  a 
boy  or,  ‘  so  ^'reat  a  benefactor  to  his 
country  and  his  kind  or,  ‘  his  dis¬ 
courses  so  great  or,  ‘  his  philosophy 
so  profound,’  Oh,  vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity  !  What  protiteth  it,  what 
profiteth  it  ?  His  soul  is  in  hell.” 

The  same  sort  of  realism,  combined 
with  that  dash  of  extravagance  which 
Hr.  Newman  knows  so  well  how  to 
throw  in,  when  he  wants  to  make  the 
folly  of  the  world  seem  ridiculous,  even 
to  the  world  itself,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
story  “  Callista,”  in  the  description  of 
the  superfine  demeanor  of  the  Clrcek 
philosopher,  Polemo  of  Rhodes,  ‘‘  the 
Hottomless  One,”  as  he  is  called  by  his 
clique,  who  attempts  to  dissuade  the 
Christian  martyr  Callista  from  accepting 
Christianity  ;  or  again,  to  refer  to  some¬ 
thing  which  comes  home  better  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  let  any  one  who  doubts  Hr. 
Newman’s  power  of  satire  read  the  clos¬ 
ing  chapters  of  “  Loss  and  Gain,”  where 
crazy  founders  of  sects,  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  seek  to  make  prize  of  the  man  who 
is  known  to  be  severing  himself  from 
the  Church  of  England,  before  he  unites 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  There 
are  passages  in  these  chapters  contain¬ 
ing  comedy  as  effective  as  anything  writ¬ 
ten  in  our  time.  Indeed,  in  earlier  por¬ 
tions  of  the  same  book,  the  sketch  of 
the  Evangelical  tea-party  at  Oxford, 
the  account  of  the  hero’s  interview  with 
the  Vice-Principal  when  he  is  first  sus¬ 
pected  of  Romanizing,  and  the  farewell 
taken  of  him  by  the  old  Principal  of  his 
College  on  the  same  occasion,  illustrate 
amply  Hr.  Newman’s  turn  for  that  real¬ 
ism  which  is  the  most  effective  satire, 
and  that  satire  which  is  nothing  but  real¬ 
ism  thrown  up  against  a  background  of 
sobriety  and  good  sense.  For  example, 
Charles  Reding,  the  hero  of  ”  Loss  and 
('lain,”  assures  the  old  Evangelical 
Principal  of  his  College  that  no  harm 
could  come  of  it,  either  to  himself  or  to 
the  other  undergraduates,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  College  till 
Easter.  ”  ‘  What,  remain  here,  with 
all  the  young  men  about  ?’  asked  Hr. 
Bluett,  with  astonishment,  ‘  with  all  the 
young  men  about  you,  sir  ?'  Charles 
really  had  not  a  word  to  say,  he  did  not 


know  himself  in  so  novel  a  position. 

‘  I  cannot  conceive,  sir,’  he  said,  at 
last,  ‘  why  1  should  be  unfit  company 
for  the  gentlemen  of  the  College  ?'  Hr. 
Bluett’s  jaw  dropped,  and  his  eyes  as¬ 
sumed  a  hollow  aspect.  ‘  You  will  cor¬ 
rupt  their  minds,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘  you 
will  corrupt  their  minds.’  Then  he 
added  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  which  came 
from  the  very  depth  of  his  inside,  ‘  you 
will  introduce  them,  sir,  to  some  subtle 
Jesuit — to  some  subtle  Jesuit,  Mr.  Red¬ 
ing.’  ”  Or,  to  take  a  still  more  striking 
instance  of  Hr.  Newman’s  power  to 
turn  into  ridicule  the  weak  side  of  Prot¬ 
estantism,  I  will  extract  a  short  passage 
from  his  lectures  on  “  Catholicism  in 
hmgland,”  concerning  the  hue  and  cry 
against  Popery  :  ”  Never  has  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  failed  in  the  use  of  these  im- 
nortant  and  effective  watchwords 
[namely,  ‘  No  peace  with  Rome,’ 

‘  Down  with  the  Pope’]  ;  many  are  its 
shortcomings,  but  it  is  without  reproach 
in  the  execution  of  its  charge.  Heresy 
and  scepticism,  infidelity  and  fanati¬ 
cism,  may  challenge  it  in  vain  ;  but  fling 
upon  the  gale  the  faintest  whisper  of 
Catholicism,  and  it  recognizes  by  in¬ 
stinct  the  presence  of  its  con-natural  foe. 
Forthwith,  as  during  the  last  year,  the 
atmosphere  is  tremulous  with  agitation, 
and  discharges  its  vibrations  far  and 
wide.  A  movement  is  in  birth  which 
has  no  natural  crisis  or  resolution. 
Spontaneously  the  bells  of  the  steeples 
begin  to  sound.  Not  by  an  act  of 
volition  but  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  im¬ 
pulse,  bishop  and  dean,  archdeacon  and 
canon,  rector  and  curate,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  each  in  his  high  tower,  off  they 
set,  swinging  and  booming,  tolling  and 
chiming,  with  nervous  intenseness  and 
thickening  emotion,  and  deepening  vol¬ 
ume,  the  old  ding-dong  which  has  scared 
town  and  country  this  weary  time  ;  toll¬ 
ing  and  chiming  away,  jingling  and 
clamoring,  and  ringing  the  changes  on 
these  poor  half-dozen  notes,  all  about 
‘  the  Popish  aggression,*  ‘  insolent  and 
insidious.’  *  insidious  and  insolent,’ 
‘  insolent  atjd  atrocious,’  ‘  atrocious  and 
insolent,’  ‘  atrocious,  insolent,  and  un¬ 
grateful,’  *  ungrateful,  insolent,  and 
atrocious,'  ‘  foul  and  oppressive,’ 
‘  pestilent  and  horrid,’  ’  subtle  and  un¬ 
holy,’  ‘  audacious  and  revolting,’  ‘  con¬ 
temptible  and  shameless,’  '  malignant,' 
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‘  frightful,’  ‘  mad,'  ‘  meretricious,’  bobs 
(I  think  the  ringers  call  them),  bobs  and 
bobs-royal  and  triple  bob-majors,  and 
grandsires,  to  the  extent  of  their  com¬ 
pass,  and  the  full  ring  of  their  metal,  in 
honor  of  Queen  Bess  and  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  Pope  and  the  Princes  of 
the  Church.”  No  one  who  remembers, 
as  I  do,  the  agitation  of  1850  will  think 
this  description  a  mere  caricature.  It 
has  the  dash  of  extravagance,  of  course, 
which  was  necessary  for  Dr.  Newman’s 
purpose,  but  its  satiric  humor  is  based 
upon  the  most  accurate  knowledge  and 
close  observation  of  the  unreasonable 
temper  of  the  British  people  when  once 
the  panic  of  Popery  falls  upon  them — a 
temper,  we  may  say,  noticeably  dimin¬ 
ished  in  these  later  years  when  religious 
England  has  at  last  begun  to  feel  that 
the  Roman  Church  is  by  no  means  the 
most  dangerous  foe  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal.  ’ 

Great  as  Dr.  Newman  is,  however, 
in  satire — that  is,  in  painting  for  us  the 
unreasonable  or  the  conventional  or  the 
conceited  and  bombastic  temper  against 
a  background  of  sober  and  thoughtful 
judgment,  that  imaginative  power  jvhich 
enables  him  to  draw  this  contrast  so 
vividly,  seems  to  me  much  more  power¬ 
fully  illustrated  on  what  I  may  call  his 
ideal  or  poetical  side,  than  in  his  satiric 
and  depreciating  vein.  His  satire  could 
not  be  as  powerful  as  it  is  without  his 
imaginative  power  of  isolating  what  he 
wants  to  emphasize  and  contrasting  it 
with  its  opposite.  But  it  is  when  he  ex¬ 
erts  his  flexible  and  vivid  imagination 
in  depicting  the  deepest  religious  pas¬ 
sion  that  we  are  most  carried  away  by 
him  and  feel  his  great  genius  most  truly. 
Little  as  1  am  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  I 
can  never  read  without  emotion,  without 
a  thrill  of  wonder  at  the  power  with 
which  Dr.  Newman  describes  what  to 
Protestants  seems  most  unlike  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Christ,  his  defence  of  the  Mass  in 
answer  to  the  Protestant  account  of  it 
as  a  mere  muttered  spell.  The  passage  I 
refer  to  is  in  ”  Loss  and  Gain,’’  where 
the  Roman  convert  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  somewhat  premature  in  his 
conversion  and  to  have  found  the 
Roman  system  hard  to  assimilate,  is 
being  rallied  by  an  Anglican  friend  on 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  Mass,  and 
told  that  he  would  soon  be  back  again 


in  the  English  Church  ;  whereupon  he 
replies  that  it  is  quite  true  that  to  the 
Anglican  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  very  idea  of  worship  is  something 
completely  different,  for  worship  to  the 
Anglican  is  the  lifting  of  the  soul  to 
God  ;  worship  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  summoning  of  God  to  the  soul  by 
the  solemn  miracle  of  a  divine  rite. 

“  I  declare  to  me.”  he  said,  and  he 
clasped  his  hands  on  his  knees  and 
looked  forward  as  if  soliloquizing,  “  to 
me  nothing  is  so  consoling,  so  piercing, 
so  thrilling,  so  overcoming  as  the  Mass, 
read  as  it  is  among  us.  1  could  attend 
Masses  forever  and  not  be  tired.  It  is 
not  a  mere  form  of  words — it  is  a  great 
action,  the  greatest  action  that  can  be 
on  earth.  It  is  not  the  invocation 
merely,  but,  if  I  dare  use  the  word,  the 
evocation  of  the  Eternal.  He|  becomes 
present  on  the  altar  in  flesh  and  blood 
before  whom  angels  bow  and  devils 
tremble.  This  is  that  awful  event  that 
is  the  end,  and  is  the  interpretation  of 
every  part  of  the  solemnity.  Words 
are  necessary,  but  as  means  not  as 
ends  ;  they  are  not  mere  addresses  to 
the  throne  of  Grace — they  are  instru¬ 
ments  of  what  is  far  higher,  of  conse¬ 
cration,  of  sacrifice.  They  hurry  on  as 
if  impatient  to  fulfil  their  mission. 
Quickly  they  go — the  whole  is  quick, 
for  they  are  all  parts  of  one  integrM 
action.  Quickly  they  go,  for  they  are 
awful  words  of  sacrifice,  they  are  a  work 
too  great  to  delay  upon  ;  as  when  it 
was  said  in  the  beginning  ‘  what  thou 
doest,  do  quickly.'  Quickly  they  pass, 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  goes  with  them  as 
He  passed  along  the  lake  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,  quickly  calling  first  one  and 
then  another.  Quickly  they  pass,  be¬ 
cause  as  the  lightning  which  shineth 
from  one  part  of  the  heaven  unto  the 
other  so  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man.  Quickly  they  pass,  for  they 
are  the  words  of  the  Lord  descend¬ 
ing  in  the  cloud  and  proclaiming  the 
name  of  the  Lord  as  He  passes  by, 
‘  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious,  long  suffering  and  abun¬ 
dant  in  goodness  and  truth.’  And  as 
Moses  on  the  mountain,  so  we  too 
‘  make  haste  and  bow  our  heads  to  the 
earth  and  worship.'  So  we  all  around, 
each  in  his  place,  look  out  for  the  great 
Advent,  ‘  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the 
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water.’  Each  in  his  place,  with  his  own 
heart,  with  his  own  wants,  with  his  own 
thoughts,  with  his  own  intention,  with  his 
own  prayers,  separate  but  concordant, 
watching  what  is  going  on,  watching 
its  progress,  uniting  in  its  consu.nm.a- 
tion  ;  not  painfully  and  hopelessly  fol¬ 
lowing  a  hard  form  of  prayer  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  but  like  a  concert  of 
musical  instruments,  each  different  but 
concurring  in  a  sweet  harmony,  we  take 
our  part  with  God’s  priest,  supporting 
him  yet  guided  by  him.  There  are 
little  children  there,  and  old  men  and 
simple  laborers,  and  students  in  semina¬ 
ries,  priests  preparing  fo*-  Mass,  priests 
making  their  thanksgiving ;  there  are 
innocent  maidens  and  there  are  peni¬ 
tents,  but  otit  of  these  many  minds  rises 
one  eucharistic  hymn,  and  the  great  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  measure  and  the  scope  of  it. 

‘  And  oh,  my  dear  Hateman,’  he  added, 
turning  to  him,  ‘  you  ask  me  whether 
this  is  not  a  formal  unreasonable  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  wonderful,'  he  cried,  rising 
up,  ‘  quite  wonderful.  When  will  these 
dear  good  people  be  enlightened  ?  O 
sapienlia  fortiter  suaviterque  disponens 
omnia,  O  .\donai,  O  clavis  David  et  ex- 
spectatio  gentium,  veni  ad  salvandum 
nos,  domine  Deus  noster.”  ’  Doubtless 
Bateman  might  have  replied  that  this 
fine  description  hardly  tallies  with  the 
simple  words  of  the  primitive  text  as  it 
describes  apparently  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  must  hold  to  have  been  the 
first  Mass  ;  “They  continued  steadfastly 
in  the  Apostles’  teaching  and  fellowship, 
in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayer,” 
and  that  it  tallies  still  less  with  the 
Apostle’s  warning  to  the  Corinthians 
“  For  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord’s 
death  till  he  come,’’  whereas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Newman,  He  did  come  in 
that  very  rite.  But  I  have  quoted  the 
passage  not  for  criticism  but  to  show  the 
wonderful  power  with  which  Dr.  New¬ 
man  can  throw  himself  into  the  highest 
religious  passion  and  make  the  heart 
thrill  with  his  rendering  of  it.  The 
same  marvellous  power  is  shown  in  a 
lower  sphere  in  his  rendering  of  the 
phenomena  of  demoniacal  possession  in 
“Callista,”  where  the  chapter  describing 
Juba’s  madness,  and  the  signs  of  power 
exerted  over  him  by  some  lower  being, 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  efforts 


of  an  original  imagination  disciplined 
in  the  theology  of  the  early  Fathers,  of 
which  English  literature  has  any  record. 

Take  another  and  nobler  instance  of 
the  same  kind  of  imagination  :  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  experience  of  death  as  it 
is  given  in  “  The  I)ream  of  Gerontius,’’ 
a  description  which  makes  the  reader 
almost  believe  that  the  man  who  wrote 
it  must  himself  have  passed  through 
death  before  he  could  have  conceived 
it  : 

“  I  can  no  more  ;  for  now  it  comes  again  — 
That  sense  of  ruin,  which  is  worse  than  pain, 
That  masterful  negation  and  collapse 
Of  all  that  makes  me  man  ,  as  though  I  bent 
Over  the  dizzy  brink 
Of  some  sheer  infinite  descent ; 

Or  worse,  at  though 

Down,  down  for  ever.  I  was  falling  through 
The  solid  framework  of  created  things. 

And  needs  must  sink  and  sink 

Into  the  vast  abyss.  And  crueller  still, 

A  fierce  and  restless  fright  begins  to  fill. 

The  mansion  of  my  soul.  And  worse  and 
worse. 

Some  bodily  form  of  ill 
Floats  on  the  wind,  with  many  a  loathsome 
course. 

Tainting  the  hallowed  air,  and  laughs  and 
flaps 

Its  hideous  wings. 

And  makes  me  wild  with  horror  and  dismay. 
***** 

I  went  to  sleep  ;  and  now  I  am  refreshed, 

A  strange  refreshment ;  for  I  feel  in  me 
An  inexpressive  lightness  and  a  sense 
Of  freedom,  as  1  were  at  length  myself. 

And  ne'er  had  been  before.  How  still  it  is  ! 

I  hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time. 

No,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling 
pulse  ; 

Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next. 

I  had  a  dream  ;  yes,  some  one  softly  said, 

'  He's  gone  ;'  and  then  a  sigh  went  round 
the  room. 

And  then  I  surely  heard  a  priestly  voice 
Cry  ‘  Subvenite  and  they  knelt  in  prayer. 

I  seem  to  hear  him  still ;  but  thin  and  low 
And  fainter  and  more  faint  the  accents  come 
As  at  an  ever-widening  interval. 

Ah,  whence  is  this  ?  What  it  this  severance  ? 
This  silence  pours  a  solitariness 
Into  the  very  essence  of  my  soul ; 

And  the  deep  rest,  so  soothing  and  so  sweet. 
Hath  something  too  of  sternness  and  of  pain. 
For  it  drives  back  my  thoughts  upon  their 
spring 

By  a  strange  introversion,  and  perforce 
I  now  begin  to  feed  upon  myself. 

Because  I  have  naught  else  to  feed  upon.” 

That  seems  to  me  the  highest  kind  of 
imaginative  power,  the  imaginative  power 
which  enables  him  who  possesses  it 
first  to  enter  into  the  real  experience  of 
others,  and  then  to  combine  what  it  has 
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thus  interpreted,  so  as  to  throw  a  light 
on  new  situations  analogous  to,  but  not 
identical  with,  those  from  which  it  de 
rived  its  lessons.  The  flexibility  of 
Cardinal  Newman’s  imagination  is  at  the 
root  of  all  his  intellectual  power.  Of 
that  1  have  given  already  ample  proof. 
He  adapts  himself  at  one  time  to  the 
language  of  Scripture,  and  brings  out  of 
it  infinitely  more  meantng  than  ordinary 
men  ;  and  at  another,  again,  he  adapts 
himself  to  the  conventional  attitude  of 
the  soul,  and  discerns  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  delicacy  the  finest  shades  of  ex¬ 
pression,  the  finest  distinctions  between 
the  conventionality  of  one  kind  of  con¬ 
ventional  mind  and  the  conventionality 
of  another.  Then  again  observe  how  he 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
breviary,  and  translates  the  invocations 
of  the  Mass  into  a  theological  defence 
of  its  significance  and  purport.  And 
here,  finally,  we  have  him  putting  to¬ 
gether  all  the  indications  that  his  great 
experience  has  given  him,  of  mental 
collapse— from  the  intermittent  courage 
and  breathlessness  of  ordinary  deathbeds 
to  the  great  climax  of  the  Redeemer’s 
passion  in  the  awful  words  that  imply 
His  having  entered  into  even  the  sense 
of  desertion  and  desolation  peculiar  to 
deaths  of  exhaustion — and  combining 
them  all  into  the  most  i>owerful  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  last  great  experience  of 
human  life  which  English  literature  con¬ 
tains. 

The  idealism  which  thus  takes  up  the 
highest  actual  experiences  of  men,  and 
refines  or  raises  them  in  the  direction 
which  the  heart  seems  to  point  out  as 
that  of  some  change  which  it  has  never 
yet  experienced,  is  the  highest  kind  of 
idealism  attainable  by  men.  Idealism 
that  attempts  to  go  beyond  this,  neces¬ 
sarily  fails  from  want  of  any  real  root. 
But  Cardinal  Newman’s  never  does  go 
beyond  this.  It  keeps  close  to  human 
experience,  rising  above  it  only  by  pro¬ 
longing  the  movement  of  the  mind  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  highest 
previous  experience  has  already  risen 
above  that  which  was  lower.  1  should 
say  that  Cardinal  Newman’s  genius 
reached  perhaps  its  highest  point  of  in¬ 
tensity  in  his  old  communion  ;  but  its 
highest  point  of  breadth,  vigor,  and 
grandeur  in  the  communion  to  which  he 
now  belongs.  But  throughout  his  life 


his  genius  has  shown  itself  rather  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  nature  of  man  than  in 
interpreting  the  character  of  God.  His 
purely  theological  writings  are  compara¬ 
tively  tame.  It  is  when  he  has  to  apply 
his  theology  to  human  wants  and  pre¬ 
tensions  that  you  discover  how  great  is 
the  scope  of  his  genius,  and  how  various 
the  music  of  his  pathos.  When  I  speak 
of  his  purely  theological  writings  being 
comparatively  tame,  I  refer  only  to 
writings  like  his  book  ^on  Arianism, 
which  do  not  dwell  on  the  affinity  of  the 
creed  they  define  for  the  mind  of  man. 
The  moment  he  has  to  describe  the 
growth  of  theology  in  the  Church,  its 
mingled  fascination  and  repulsion  for 
the  generations  of  men,  his  genius  dis¬ 
plays  itself  in  its  fulness,  and  1  may  in¬ 
stance  the  last  University  sermon  which 
he  preached  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
where  Dr.  Newman  has  thus  described 
the  evolution  of  the  Christian  creed, 
and  anticipated  the  general  scope  of  his 
Essay  on  Development.  He  describes 
“  how  the  great  idea  takes  hold  of  a 
thousand  minds  by  its  living  force,  and 
will  not  be  ruled  or  stinted,  but  is  like  a 
'  burning  fire,’  as  the  prophet  speaks, 

‘  shut  up  within  them,’  till  they  are 
‘  weary  of  forbearing  and  cannot  stay,’ 
and  grows  Sn  them,  and  at  length  is 
borne  through  them,  perhaps  in  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  even  successive 
generations  ;  so  that  the  doctrine  may 
rather  be  said  to  use  the  minds  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  than  to  be  used  by  them.  Won¬ 
derful  is  it  to  see  with  what  effort, 
hesitation,  suspense,  interruption,  with 
how  many  swayings  to  the  tight  and  to 
the  left,  with  how  many  reverses,  yet 
with  what  certainty  of  advance,  with 
what  precision  in  its  march,  and  with 
what  ultimate  completeness,  it  has  been 
evolved,  till  the  whole  truth,  ‘  self- 
balanced,  on  its  centre  hung,’  part 
answering  to  part,  one,  absolute,  in¬ 
tegral,  indissoluble,  while  the  world 
lasts.”  And  compare  with  this  fine 
description  of  the  evolution  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  creed,  the  description  which  he 
gives  us  in  the  same  sermon  of  the 
evolution  of  a  great  and  mysterious  fine 
art  :  ”  Let  us  take  another  instance  of 
an  outward  and  earthly  form  .... 
under  which  great  wonders  unknown 
seem  to  be  typified  ;  1  mean  musical 
sounds,  as  they  are  exhibited  most  per- 
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fectly  in  instrumental  harmony.  There 
are  seven  notes  in  the  scale  ;  make  them 
fourteen,  yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for  so 
vast  an  enterprise  !  What  science  rings 
so  much  out  of  so  little  ?  Out  of  what 
poor  elements  does  some  great  master 
in  it  create  his  new  woild  !  Shall  we 
say  that  all  this  exhuberant  inventive¬ 
ness  is  a  mere  ingenuity  or  trick  of  art, 
like  some  game  or  fashion  of  the  day, 
without  reality,  without  meaning  ?  We 
may  do  so,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  shall 
also  account  the  science  of  theology  to 
be  a  matter  of  words  ;  yet,  as  there  is  a 
divinity  in  the  theology  of  the  Church, 
which  those  who  feel  cannot  communi¬ 
cate,  so  is  there  also  in  the  wonderful 
creation  of  sublimity  and  beauty  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  To  many  men, 
the  very  names  which  the  science  em¬ 
ploys  are  utterly  incomprehensible.  To 
speak  of  an  idea  or  a  subject  seems  to 
be  fanciful  or  trifling  ;  to  speak  of  the 
views  which  it  opens  upon  us,  to  be 
childish  extravagance  ;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  that  inexhaustible  evolution  and 
disposition  of  notes,  so  rich,  yet  so  sim¬ 
ple,  so  intricate,  yet  so  regulated,  so 
various,  yet  so  majestic,  should  be  a 
mere  sound  which  is  gone,  and  perishes  ? 
Can  it  be  that  these  mysterious  stirrings 
of  the  heart,  and  keen  emotions,  and 
strange  yearnings  after  we  know  not 
what,  and  awful  impressions  from  we 
know  not  whence,  should  be  wrought  in 
us  by  what  is  unsubstantial,  and  comes 
and  goes,  and  begins  and  ends  in  itself  ? 
It  is  not  so  ;  it  cannot  be.  No  ;  they  have 
escaped  from  some  higher  sphere  ;  they 
are  the  outpourings  of  eternal  harmony 
in  the  medium  of  created  sound  ;  they 
are  echoes  from  our  home  ;  they  are  the 
voice  of  angels  or  the  Magnificat  of 
saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  divine  gov¬ 
ernance,  or  the  divine  Attributes  ; 
something  are  they  besides  themselves 
which  we  cannot  compass,  which  we 
rannot  utter — though  mortal  man,  and 
he,  perhaps,  not  otherwise  distinguished 
above  his  fellows,  has  the  gift  of  eliciting 
them.” 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  an  article  to  give  any  impression 
of  the  many  sides  of  Cardinal  Newman’s 
flexible  and  subtle,  and  above  all  lumi¬ 
nous  and  lucid  intellect.  His  greatest 
efforts  are  never  ambitious ;  and 
whether  you  go  with  him  or  not,  he  is 


sure  to  interest  you  more  than  you  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  to  leave  you  with  a  sense 
of  a  wider  horizon  and  of  closer  spir¬ 
itual  ties.  If  any  one  asks  how  one  who 
is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  can  think  the 
upshot  of  Dr.  Newman’s  career  an  im¬ 
mense  grin  to  the  world,  when  he,  more 
than  <ny  living  Englishman,  has  done 
so  much  to  make  men  Roman  Catholics, 

1  should  reply  that,  in  our  age  at  least, 
it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  made  the 
Roman  Church  interesting  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  so  many  Protestants,  and  to  have 
made  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
number  of  Protestant  convictions  inter¬ 
esting  and  intelligible  to  so  many  Roman 
Catholics.  And  this,  at  least.  Dr,  New¬ 
man  has  done,  though  this  is  tile  least 
part  of  his  work.  'Fhe  greatest  of  his 
claims  on  our  gratitude  is  that  he  has 
added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  especially  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  links  which  connect 
human  nature  with  the  supernatural  life 
above  us.  If  it  has  been  the  special  phil¬ 
osophical  work  of  the  last  generation  to 
show  us  how  much  of  almost  mechani¬ 
cal  intelligence  there  is  in  the  very 
structure  of  our  bodies,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  habits  of  our  minds,  it  has  been 
Cardinal  Newman’s  special  work  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  operation  of  implicit  and  un¬ 
conscious,  as  distinguished  from  explicit 
and  conscious,  reasoning,  on  the  higher 
life  of  men,  and  to  vindicate  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  that  implicit  reasoning 
wherever  it  is  made  the  instrument  of  a 
constant  and  earnest  purpose.  But  he 
has  done  much  more  than  enlarge  the 
philosophy  of  religious  belief.  Alike  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  for  Protestants, 
he  has  invested  religious  subjects  with 
a  new  and  peculiar  charm.  He  has  shed 
on  Scripture  itself  a  silver  light  which, 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  connects 
indissolubly  some  of  its  greatest  pas¬ 
sages  with  his  name  and  genius,  and 
does  this  without  intruding  a  single 
forced  or  artificial  association.  That 
he  has  enriched  English  literature  with 
the  most  delicate  and  the  most  apt,  the 
most  musical  and  the  most  lustrous  of 
English  styles,  would  be  nothing,  if  that 
style  itself  were  not  a  living  witness  of 
the  supernatural  life  in  him  which  it  ex¬ 
presses  and  reveals.  For  no  one  can 
love  the  style  and  not  feel  that  its  ten¬ 
derness  and  its  severity,  its  keen  thrusts 
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and  its  noble  simplicity,  its  flexibility 
of  movement  and  its  Arm  grasp,  its  ideal 
music,  its  iridescent  lights,  and  its 
pathetic  sweetness,  could  never  have 
existed  at  all  except  as  the  echo  of  a 
great  mind  living  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  God. 

“  Thus  God  has  willed 
That  man  when  fully  skilled 
Still  gropes  in  twilight  dim, 
Encompassed  all  his  hours 
By  fearfullest  powers 
Inflexible  to  him. 

That  so  he  may  discern 
His  feebleness, 


And  e'en  for  earth’s  success 
To  Him  in  wisdom  turn. 

Who  holds  for  us  the  keys  of  either  home. 
Earth  and  the  world  to  come." 

That  noble  stanza  images  not  only 
Cardinal  Newman’s  permanent  thought, 
but  the  constant  manner  of  the  thinker, 
his  pervading  sense  of  the  twilight  of 
the  human  intellect,  the  delicate  finish 
of  his  touch  in  sculpturing  all  that,  in 
that  twilight,  has  been  revealed  to  him, 
the  reverence  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
power  that  encompasses  him,  and  the 
strength  in  weakness  which  that  attitude 
confers. — Contemporary  Rei'iew. 
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A  STEP  was  taken  not  long  ago  with 
regard  to  the  system  ot  examination  in 
one  of  the  English  universities  which 
ought  to  be  welcomed  with  joy  and 
thankfulness  by  all  to  whom  the  rational 
study  of  history  is  a  matter  of  any  con¬ 
cern.  It  is  perhaps  more  valuable  as 
asserting  a  principle  than  because  it  is 
likely  to  work  any  great  immediate  re¬ 
sults.  But,  as  the  assertion  of  a  princi¬ 
ple,  it  is  invaluable.  There  is  one  uni¬ 
versity  which  has  at  last  openly  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  history. 
For  the  first  time  a  real  school  of  his¬ 
tory  has  been  founded,  a  school  which 
adopts  the  wise  principle  which  Arnold 
laid  down  forty  years  back,  but  which 
has  as  yet  found  no  follower  in  practice. 
A  school  has  actually  arisen  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  which  it  is  possible  to  take  up 
"  ancient  ”  and  “  modern  ”  authors 
side  by  side.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to 
judge  ot  the  working  of  the  school  or 
of  its  details.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
beginning  has  been  made ;  the  true 
principle  has  been  acknowledged,  prac¬ 
tically  acknowledged,  in  the  examination 
system  of  one  of  our  great  universities. 
No  doubt  the  new  school  will  have  its 
struggles  to  go  through  ;  it  is  as  yet  but 
a  tender  herb,  which  may  need  some 
years  of  small  rain  to  water  it  before  it 
grows  into  a  tree  putting  forth  great 
branches.  We  must  not  despise  the  day 
of  small  things.  All  new  schools,  all 
new  studies,  must  expect  to  be  despised 


at  first.  There  was  a  time  when  Greek 
was  a  new  study,  which  had  to  fight  its 
way  against  a  Trojan  opposition.  New 
schools  and  studies  are  despised,  as  all 
discoveries,  all  reforms,  are  for  a  while 
despised.  Lord  Macaulay  speaks  of 
the  fools  of  a  peiiod  before  recorded 
history,  who  objected  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  plough  and  of  alphabetic 
writing.  The  line  of  their  successors 
has  never  yet  failed  ;  and  men  who 
might  at  least  be  mistaken  for  members 
of  the  class  have  sometimes  been  seen 
even  in  the  high  places  of  universities. 

The  new  tripos  at  Cambridge  is  a 
great  step  indeed  in  advance.  It  is 
the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  in 
English  university  teaching  to  grapple 
with  the  great  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  history  ot  the  world  on  a 
reasonable  basis,  to  bind  together 
branches  of  study  which  lose  their  chief 
meaning  if  kept  apart  from  one  an¬ 
other.  Starting  from  the  principle  which 
the  new  tripos  implies,  it  will  for  the 
first  lime  be  possible  to  deal  with  his¬ 
tory  as  a  whole,  to  bring  out  into  its  fit¬ 
ting  prominence  the  great  fact  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  history  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  but  which,  so  long  as  his¬ 
tory  is  unnaturally  parted  asunder  into 
an  ancient  and  a  modern  division,  can 
never  find  its  proper  acknowledgment 
in  either. 

Looked  at  from  the  oecumenical 
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standing-point,  the  history  of  Europe, 
as  1  have  often  striven  to  point  out, 
forms  one  long  and  unbroken  drama,  of 
which  Rome  is  the  one  centre,  the  point 
to  which  all  roads  lead  and  the  point 
from  which  all  roads  set  forth  again. 
In  the  usual  division  of  "  ancient  ’’  and 
‘‘  modern,”  it  is  impossible  to  look  at 
Rome  in  its  true  position  ;  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  look  from  a  single  point 
of  view  at  the  joining  of  the  roads  and 
at  their  parting  asunder.  There  is  no 
opportunity  to  look,  in  the  relations  to 
one  another,  at  the  process  by  which 
the  Roman  dominion  was  formed,  and 
at  the  process  by  which,  in  seeming  to 
fall  asunder,  it  really  started  on  a  new 
life  under  new  conditions.  It  might 
hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that,  as  what 
is  called  “  ancient  ”  history  is  com¬ 
monly  read,  with  the  choice  of  authors 
which  IS  commonly  made,  the  Roman 
Empire,  as  such,  is  not  studied  at  all. 
T'he  bearings  of  its  supposed  fall  on  the 
modern  world  do  come  in  for  some  kind 
of  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
ordinary  students  of  “  modern  ”  his¬ 
tory  :  the  process  by  which  it  came  to¬ 
gether  is,  as  a  rule,  altogether  left  out 
by  ordinary  students  of  ”  ancient”  his¬ 
tory.  Of  course,  this  neglect  is  not 
necessarily  involved  in  the  division  into 
”  ancient”  and  “  modern.”  It  would 
be  perfectly  possible  to  stop  at  an 
aibitrary  point  in  the  history  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  yet  to  read  thoroughly  and 
connectedly  all  that  comes  before  that 
arbitrary  point.  By  such  a  process, 
though  the  building  would  not  be  fin¬ 
ished,  the  foundation  at  least  would  be 
laid.  But,  with  the  received  system, 
not  only  are  “  ancient  ”  and  ”  modern 
history  kept  apart,  but  ”  ancient  ”  his¬ 
tory  itself  is  looked  at  only  in  morsels. 
In  the  long  drama  of  the  life  of  Rome 
there  are  two  special  acts — that  is,  there 
are  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world — whose  interest  surpasses  that  of 
all  other  periods.  These  are  the  periods 
at  which  I  have  already  hinted  as  that 
of  the  joining  of  the  roads  and  that  of 
their  parting  asunder.  That  is,  they 
are  the  periods  when  the  Roman 
dominion  came  together,  and  the  period 
when,  to  a  superticial  glance,  it  seems 
to  have  split  asunder.  The  former 
comes  wholly  within  the  “ancient” 
range  ;  the  latter  comes  on  the  march 
New  Series. — Vou  XL.,  No.  i 


of  “ancient”  and  “modern.”  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  while  the  latter  does 
come  in  for  some  little  recognition  in 
ordinary  study,  the  former,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  is  passed  by  alto¬ 
gether. 

Let  us  try  to  set  forth  the  main  feat¬ 
ures  of  these  two  great  but  neglected 
periods.  The  earlier  answers  mainly  to 
the  second  century  be'ore  Christ.  The 
process  by  which  the  Roman  dominion 
was  formed  begins  earlier  and  goes  on 
liter  ;  but  it  is  in  that  century  that  its 
main  features  come  out  most  strongly. 
The  second  period  is  longer  and  less 
easy  to  define,  the  more  so  as  its  defini¬ 
tion  would  be  different  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  essentially  a  trans¬ 
itional  period,  and  something  of  a  trans¬ 
itional  character  spreads  over  the  whole 
time  from  the  moment  when  the  Teuton¬ 
ic  races  become  seriously  dangerous  to 
the  Empire  to  the  moment  when  they 
make  the  Empire  itself  their  own.  That 
is,  the  period  would  reach  from  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  Charles  the  Great.  This  is 
a  Western  way  of  looking  at  things  ;  in 
the  East  we  should  have  to  draw  other 
chronological  limits,  and  to  speak  of 
other  invaders.  And  within  this  long 
time  we  might  pick  out  some  shorter 
periods,  say  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 
turies  of  our  aera,  in  which  the  general 
character  of  the  period  comes  out  most 
strongly  of  all.  This  latter  period,  its 
Western  side  at  least,  does  draw  some¬ 
what  more  attraction  to  it  than  the 
other.  The  ordinary  “  ancient  ”  or 
“  classical  ”  student  well  informed,  it 
may  be,  as  to  some  earlier  and  some 
later  periods,  often  altogether  leaves  out 
the  period  when  Greece  lost  independ¬ 
ence.  when  Rome  rose  to  dominion  — 
when,  we  should  rather  say,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  universal  history,  that 
a  new  whole  began  to  be  formed  in 
which  both  Greek  and  Roman  elements 
had  their  share. 

The  terms  “  ancient  ”  and  “  modern” 
are  thoroughly  misleading  when  used  to 
mark  off  two  portions  of  history  by  a 
hard  and  fast  line.  Yet  we  may  for  the 
nonce  use  those  dangerous  words,  if 
we  are  allowed  to  give  them  our  own 
definition.  We  may  take  them  as  mere¬ 
ly  conventional  ways  of  marking  an 
earlier  state  of  things  in  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  civilized  world  falls  wholly 
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to  the  lot  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
nations,  and  a  later  state  of  things  in 
which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  nations 
also  step  in  to  play  their  part.  In  both 
states  of  things  the  headship  of  the 
world  has  belonged  to  Rome  ;  but  the 
headship  of  Rome  has  taken  different 
forms  in  the  two  periods.  Over  the 
older  world  Rome  ruled  by  direct 
dominion  ;  over  the  later  world  she  has 
ruled,  and  still  rules,  by  a  power  of  in¬ 
fluence  which  has  outlived  her  direct 
dominion  by  many  ages.  The  two 
periods  then  of  special  interest  and  in¬ 
struction  are  the  two  that  ruled  these 
two  several  forms  of  dominion  should 
each  in  turn  be  the  heritage  of  Rome. 
The  first  ruled  that  dominion  over  the 
then  civilized  world,  the  Mediterranean 
world,  should  pass  to  a  single  city  of 
Italy.  The  second  ruled  that  the 
dominion  of  that  city,  as  a  political 
dominion,  should  pass  away,  but  that 
its  headship,  in  the  form  of  moral  influ¬ 
ence,  should  abide,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  forever.  The  third  and  second 
centuries  before  our  aera,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  after  our  H>ra,  are  the  two 
great  times  in  which  the  destiny  of  civil¬ 
ized  man  was  decided.  They  are  thus 
limes  which,  in  the  oecumenical  point  of 
view,  are  the  very  foremost  of  all  times 
for  instruction  and  interest.  And  the 
former  of  the  two  periods  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  latter,  we  may  say  over 
all  other  periods,  of  being  recorded  by 
a  contemporary  writer  such  as  no  other 
period  ever  knew.  Polybios,  and  Polyb¬ 
ios  alone,  fully  knew  the  place  of  his 
own  generation  in  the  general  history  of 
mankind.  He  alone  wrote  the  history 
of  his  own  time  as  part  of  the  history  of 
all  time.  He  alone  wrote  of  days  in 
which  he  was  no  small  actor  from  a 
point  of  view  which  we  have  no  need  to 
shift,  even  after  the  wider  experience  of 
two  thousand  years.* 

It  was  the  second  century  before  our 
lera  which  fixed  the  oecumenical  charac- 


*  On  the  historical  position  of  Polybios, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  refer  to  what  I  said  eleven 
years  ago  in  my  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge, 
“Comparative  Politics,”  pp.  311  ti  seq.,  and 
earlier  still  in  “  Federal  Government,”  1.  226? 
Since  this  paragraph  was  written,  I  have  lighted 
on  the  appreciative  and  discriminating  portrait 
drawn  by  Ranke,  “  Weltgeschichte,”  vol.  ii. 
pp.  385  et  seq. 


ter  of  Rome.  It  determined  that  Rome 
should  become  the  centre  of  all  later 
history  by  winning  a  jKisition  such  as 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  city  or 
power  in  the  world  before  or  after.  A 
long  series  of  struggles  in  her  own  pen¬ 
insula  had  made  Rome  the  head  of  Italy. 
As  such  she  became  one  of  the  chief 
powers  of  the  wot  Id,  the  peer  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Carthage,  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Egypt. 
But,  like  a  power  in  modern  Europe, 
she  was  only  one  great  power  among 
several  ;  even  after  the  war  with  Pyrrhos 
it  would  have  needed  a  far-seeing  eye  in¬ 
deed  to  foretell  that  Rome  would  ever 
extend  her  power  beyond  Italy,  or  at 
the  most  beyond  those  neighboring  lands 
and  islands  which  to  us  seem  natural 
appendages  to  Italy,  but  which  did  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  Italy  ;  as 
the  name  was  then  understood.  It  was 
the  war  with  Pyrrhos  which  made  it 
clear  that  Sicily  could  no  longer  form 
a  system  apart,  and  which  suggested 
that  it  was  a  more  natural  appendage 
to  an  Italian  than  to  an  African  do¬ 
minion.  The  words  attributed  to  Pyr¬ 
rhos  when  he  left  Sicily  well  set  forth 
the  stale  of  the  case  ;  he  left  the  isl¬ 
and  as  a  battle-field  for  Rome  and 
Carthage.  The  first  Punic  war  appears 
in  the  writers  nearest  to  the  time  as  the 
“War  for  Sicily.”  That  was  in  truth 
its  issue  ;  the  cession  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  possessions  in  Sicily  to  Rome, 
followed  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  the  Roman  advance  in  the 
northern  part  of  what  soon  began  to  be 
called  Italy,  left  Rome  in  possession  of 
all  that  now  seems  to  be  essential  to  the 
position  of  an  Italian  power,  and  of 
little  else. 

Rome  and  Carthage  were  now  the  two 
great  powers  of  the  west.  There  was 
as  yet  nothing  to  show  that  Rome  would 
ever  become  the  sole  power  of  the  West, 
still  less  that  she  would  ever  become  a 
power  in  the  East.  That  is  to  say, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  it  beyond  the 
inherent  likelihood,  a  likelihood  yet 
stronger  in  those  days  than  it  is  now, 
that  a  power  which  had  become  so  great 
would  become  greater,  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  powers  in  the  position  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  would  be  sure  to 
find  some  new  ground  of  quarrel.  Set¬ 
ting  aside  these  probabilities,  amounting 
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as  they  did  almost  to  certainties,  the 
power  of  Rome,  as  it  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  a  compact 
dominion,  hanging  well  together,  a  pow¬ 
er  which,  according  to  modern  ideas, 
might  go  on  for  ages  without  further  ex¬ 
tension.  But  one  series  of  events 
changed  it  from  one  of  two  great  powers 
of  the  West  into  the  single  dominant 
power  of  the  West  ;  a  second  series  of 
events  made  it  the  single  dominant  power 
of  West  and  East  alike. 

This  last  process  was  the  work  of  the 
earlier  of  our  two  periods,  the  period 
which  made  Rome  in  the  oecumenical 
sense.  Our  second  period  rfiight  seem  at 
first  sight  to  have  unmade  Rome  ;  in 
truth  it  made  her  afresh.  By  splitting 
her  dominion  asunder,  it  multiplied  her 
centres  of  influence.  It  called  into 
being  a  New  Rome  alongside  of  the 
Old,  each  continuing  in  its  own  way  the 
influence  of  Rome,  one  of  them  con¬ 
tinuing  for  ages  the  direct  heritage  of 
her  political  pow  r.  The  Old  Rome 
became  the  teacher  of  the  nations  which 
first  broke  her  political  power  in  pieces 
and  then  brought  it  together  again  in 
their  own  hands  as  the  most  precious  of 
possessions.  The  New  Rome  became 
the  teacher  of  other  nations  which  could 
neither  break  her  power  in  pieces  nor 
yet  grasp  it  as  their  own.  The  Teuton 
came  to  wear  the  crown  of  Rome  in 
Rome  itself  ;  the  Slave  could  at  must 
w’ear  an  imitation  of  it  in  Ochrida  or 
Skoupi.  .\nd  if  vast  regions  fell  away, 
alike  from  the  dominion  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  either  Rome,  if  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  utterly  lopped  away,  if  Spain 
bowed  for  a  long  season  to  Semitic  con¬ 
querors  more  abiding  than  Hamilcar  and 
Asdrubal,  if  Western  Asia  and  South- 
Eastern  Europe  fell  under  the  still  abid¬ 
ing  rule  of  invaders  more  terrible  than 
Mithridates  and  Chosroes,  the  loss  was 
more  than  made  up,  as  lands  which  have 
never  formed  part  of  Rome’s  elder  polit¬ 
ical  dominion  were  brought  within  the 
range  of  her  moral  influence.  What  the 
first  period  called  into  being,  the  unique 
position  of  Rome  in  the  world,  the 
second  period  preserved  by  giving  it  the 
only  shape  in  which  it  could  be  abiding. 
No  other  kingdom  or  commonwealth 
before  or  after  held  the  position  to 
which  Rome  rose,  that  of  being  abso¬ 
lutely  alone  in  the  civilized  world  with¬ 


out  peer  or  rival.  All  the  lands  and 
cities  which  had  risen  to  partial  power, 
Athens,  Pella,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Syracuse,  Carthage,  Massilia,  were  all 
her  subjects  or  dependencies.  Her  wars 
were  no  longer  wars  with  States  equal 
and  like  to  herself,  but  wars,  whether  of 
aggression  or  of  defence,  waged  against 
nations  which  entered  the  civilized 
world  only  by  becoming  her  subjects  or 
disciples.  The  second  period  ordered 
that  those  who  failed  to  become  her 
subjects,  those  who  became  to  a  great 
extent  her  masters,  should  also  become 
her  disciples.  By  this  time,  it  must  be 
remembered,  Rome  had  wrought  for 
herself  a  law  from  within,  she  had 
adopted  for  herself  a  creed  from  with¬ 
out.  The  influence  of  Rome  now  meant 
the  influence  of  her  law  and  of  her 
creed,  and  the  influence  of  her  tongue 
as  the  instrument  of  both.  Ataulf  once 
cherished  the  thought  that  Romania 
should  pass  away,  and  that  the  world 
should  become  Gothia  instead.  He 
came  to  a  better  mind,  and  ruled  that 
the  Gothic  sword  should  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  Roman  law  and  culture.*  So 
it  has  been  ever  since  :  the  resolve  of 
.Ataulf  is  the  very  embodiment  in  words 
of  the  work  of  our  second  period. 

The  two  periods  again  agree  in  this. 
The  Rome  that  ruled  the  world  was  not 
a  purely  Roman  Rome  ;  it  was  a  Rome 
which  was  largely  brought  under  Greek 
influences,  a-  Rome  on  which  Greece  had 
wrought  a  work  almost  as  great  as  Rome 
was  herself  to  work  in  after  ages  on  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slave.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  wherever  Rome  con¬ 
quered,  she  carried  Greece  with  her. 
Now  it  was  these  too  great  transitional 
periods  which  settled,  each  in  its  time, 
the  relations  between  Rome  and  Greece. 


♦  The  memorable  declaration  of  Ataulf 
comes  at  the  very  end  of  the  history  of  Oiosius. 
I  quote  it  in  full,  •*  Comparative  Politics.” 
p.  495.  The  essence  is  that  Ataulf  had  once 
wished,  "  ut,  obliteraio  Romano  nomine,  Ro- 
manum  omne  solum  Gothorum  impeiium  et 
faceret  et  voca.-et,  essetque.  .  .  .  Gothia 
quod  Romania  fuisset,  heret  nunc  Att)iaulfus 
quod  quondam  Ctesar  .Augustus.”  He  learns 
better  and  makes  up  his  mind,  *'  ut  gloriain 
sibi  de  restituendo  in  integium  augendoque 
Romano  nomine  Gothorum  viribus  qusereret, 
habereturque  apud  posteros  Romaniae  restitu- 
tionis  auctor,  postquam  esse  non  poterat  in¬ 
mutator.”  These  words  imply  all  later 
history.  . 
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The  first  period  was  marked  by  what  to 
all  appearance  was  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  by  Rome,  what  in  truth  was  her 
political  subjugation.  The  very  essence 
and  result  of  the  period  is  that  Greece 
and  all  the  lands  which  had  been  in  any 
measure  hellenized,  all  the  lands  whose 
dominant  culture  was  (ireek,  should 
pass,  in  a  political  sense,  within  the 
range,  first  of  Roman  influence  and  then 
of  Roman  dominion.  But  in  the  point 
of  view  of  oecumenical  history,  this  very 
process  was,  as  even  a  Roman  poet 
could  partly  see,  the  entrance  of  Rome 
herself  within  the  range  of  Hellenic  in¬ 
fluences  of  another  kind.  Rome  had 
long  had  Greek  subjects  and  allies  in 
Italy,  in  Sicily,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and 
Spain.  But  they  became  subjects  and 
allies  of  Rome  through  their  geograph¬ 
ical  position  ;  outposts  of  Greek  life 
in  the  West,  they  came  under  the  in¬ 
fluence,  they  came  under  the  dominion, 
of  the  great  power  of  the  West.  The 
relation,  the  partnership,  so  to  speak, 
between  Rome  and  Greece  which  created 
the  culture  of  the  “  ancient  ”  world, 
really  began  when  Rome  crossed  the 
Hadriatic,  and  first  won  Greek  subjects 
and  allies  on  the  Greek  side  of  the 
gulf.  When  Rome  won  in  .\{>o116nia 
her  first  ally  or  dependency  among 
Greek  cities  in  the  Greek  peninsula,  the 
march  of  events  began  which  in  the  end 
translated  Rome  herself  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosporos.  When  the  Macedonian 
kingdoms  in  Europe  and  Asia  became, 
first  dependencies,  then  provinces,  of 
Rome,  Rome  took  upon  herself  the 
function  which  had  before  been  held  by 
the  successors  of  Alexander  as  the 
champion  of  the  then  civilized  world 
against  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
and  of  the  further  east.  The  fights  of 
Kvnoskephalai,  of  Magnesia,  and  of 
Pydna,  laid  on  Rome  the  duty  which 
she  discharged  in  after  ages  when  suc¬ 
cessive  Emperors  had  to  guard  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Romania  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Slave,  the  Saracen,  and  the  Turk. 
I'o  discharge  that  duty  as  was  needed,  a 
New  Rome,  a  Greek-speaking  Rome, 
had  to  be  called  into  being  ;  and  the 
calling  into  being  of  that  New  Rome  is 
the  most  distinctive  outward  mark  of 
our  second  period.  Our  two  oeriods 
then,  our  |)eriods  of  transition,,  of 
growth,  of  the  expansion  of  old  ele¬ 


ments  and  of  the  reception  of  new,  are 
closely  connected  with  one  another. 
Each  wrought  a  different  stage  of  the 
same  work.  The  earlier  period  called 
into  being  the  oecumenical  headship  of 
Rome  :  the  later  period  determined 
the  character  which  that  headship  should 
finally  put  on.  One  laid  Greece  polit¬ 
ically  at  the  feet  of  Rome,  in  order 
that  Rome  might  become  the  disciple 
and  missionary  of  the  intellectual  cult¬ 
ure  of  Greece.  The  other  translated 
Rome  herself  to  Greek  soil,  and  made 
the  new  Greek  Rome  the  champion  and 
missionary  of  the  law  and  the  dominion, 
for  a  while  .even  of  the  speech,  of  the 
elder  Latin  Rome.  In  short,  whether 
we  look  to  the^  Eastern  or  to  the  West¬ 
ern  side  of  European  affairs,  as  we  shall 
find  the  fact  of  the  Roman  dominion  to 
be  the  central  fact  of  all  European  his¬ 
tory,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  these  two 
peiiods  which  determined  what  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  dominion  should  be.  Rome 
could  become  mistress  of  all  Europe 
only  by  putting  on  more  or  less  of  a  Greek 
character,  a  character  which  grew  and 
strengthened,  till,  in  a  large  part  of  her 
dominion,  Roman  and  Greek  came  to 
be  words  of  the  same  meaning.  So  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slave  could  not  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  wiihin  the  Roman  bor¬ 
ders  without  becoming  the  disciples 
as  well  as  the  conquerors  of  Rome. 
The  Teuton  in  the  West  could  not  do 
his  share  in  the  work  without  so  largely 
putting  on  a  Roman  character  as  to  call 
into  being  a  third  thing,  a  thing  which 
we  cannot  call  either  Roman  or  Teu¬ 
tonic,  but  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
union  of  the  two,  the  later  being  of 
Western  Europe  and  its  colonies,  above 
all  the  being  of  the  Romance  nations, 
their  mixed  tongue,  their  mixed  national 
life.  Nothing  answering  to  this  took 
place  in  the  East.  The  East,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  has  its  Romance 
folk,  its  Romance  speech,  to  show  as 
well  as  the  West,  the  folk  and  speech  of 
that  new-born  kingdom  which  alone 
among  the  piowers  of  Europe  still 
cleaves  to  the  Roman  name.  That  is 
to  say,  wherever  in  the  South-Eastern 
peninsula  Greek  influences  had  not  es¬ 
tablished  themselves,  Rome,  Old  Rome, 
could  exercise  the  same  kind  of  influ¬ 
ence  which  she  exercised  in  the  West. 
That  particular  kind  of  influence  Greece 
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seems  never  to  have  exercised.  She 
could  thoroughly  hellenize  a  people  who 
had  in  them  the  power  to  be  hellenized  ; 
she  could  spread  a  rim,  a  veneer,  of 
Hellenic  culture  over  a  land  whose 
substance  remained  barbarian  ;  she 
could,  when  she  had  become  identified 
witlx  Rome,  become  the  model  to  nations 
which  followed  her  in  many  things  with¬ 
out  adopting  her  tongue.  Hut  a  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  people,  a  people  formed 
out  of  Greek  and  Slavonic  elements,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  Romance 
nations  are  formed  out  of  Latin  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  elements,  there  has  never  been. 
There  are  many  causes  for  this  differ¬ 
ence  which  would  carry  us  too  far  from 
our  present  subject.  In  short,  as  was 
hinted  some  way  back,  the  analogies 
which  are  suggested  by  our  present  sub¬ 
ject  are  more  perfect  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East.  The  Teuton  played  both 
sides  of  his  mixed  part,  at  once  as  con¬ 
queror  and  as  disciple,  far  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  the  Slave. 

Now  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
all  that  comes  before,  between,  after, 
these  two  ruling  peiiods  of  history  is  but 
the  making  ready  for  them  or  the  results 
that  come  of  them.  The  earlier  history 
both  of  Greece  and  of  Italy  is  but  the 
history  of  the  days  of  making  ready  ; 
it  is  the  history  of  the  process  by  which 
the  two  lands  were  schooled  for  their 
several  shares  in  their  joint  dominion 
over  mankind.  While  we  dwell  in  the 
world  of  Thucydides,  we  are  making 
ourselves  at  home  with  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  go  to  make  up  the  wider 
world  of  Polybios.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Hadriatic,  where  we  have  no 
Thucydides  to  guide  us,  we  make  our 
way,  dimly  and  feebly,  by  such  imper¬ 
fect  light  as  we  have,  to  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  true  nature  and  destiny  of 
the  other  element.  We  learn  what  that 
Greece  was  which  Rome  was  in  one 
sense  to  conquer,  and  which  was  in 
another  sense  to  conquer  Rome.  We 
learn  less  clearly  what  that  Rome  was 
which  thus  needed,  by  a  twofold  proc¬ 
ess,  to  take  (}reece  into  a  partnership 
in  her  dominion.  In  the  time  which 
lies  between  the  two  destructive  and 
creative  periods,  the  time  that  is  of  the 
earlier  Roman  Empire,  we  mark  the 
fusion  of  the  elements  out  of  which 
that  Empire  was  foimcd,  the  process  by 


which  they  grew  into  the  body  which 
the  second  period  was  to  make  the  later 
ruler  and  teacher  of  the  nations.  The 
second  period  past,  we  study  its  re¬ 
sults  in  the  whole  later  history  of  the 
civilized  world,  that  world  which  still  is 
truly  Latinitas,  but  which  became  Latin- 
itas  only  by  the  Teuton  becoming  the 
missionary  of  hts  Latin  master. 

Then  again,  besides  the  two  great 
visible  periods  of  crisis,  there  are  some 
other  periods  which  are,  though  some¬ 
times,  less  conspicuously,  periods  of 
crisis  in  another  way.  They  are  periods 
whose  work  was  to  make  the  work  of 
the  two  gieat  transitional  periods  possi¬ 
ble,  specially  to  do  so  by  clearing  away 
some  hindrance  which  stood  jn  the  way 
of  their  work.  Thus  the  time  of  the 
early  Roman  Empire,  above  all  the  so- 
called  Augustan  age.  seems  at  first  sight 
like  a  moment  of  rest  between  the  two 
stirring  and  creative  times.  The  work 
of  the  earlier  period  seems  to  be  over  ; 
the  work  of  the  later  period  seems  not 
to  have  begun.  .\nd  yet,  from  another 
point  of  view,  the  Augustan  age  itself  is 
one  of  the  periods  of  crisis,  one  of  the 
periods  which  determine  that  the  course 
of  history  shall  be  what  it  actually  has 
been  and  not  something  else.  It  is  this 
in  a  much  deep.r  sense  than  its  supei- 
ficial  aspect  as  the  time  when  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Rome  begins  to  change  to 
the  rule  of  a  single  man,  first  virtual, 
and  then  avowed.*  That  was  the 
necessary  result  of  the  establishment  of 
Rome  as  the  ruling  city  of  the  world. 
The  old  municipal  constitution  of  that 
city  proved  itself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
ruling  the  dominion  that  it  had  won. 
Rome  could  abide  as  the  mistress  of  the 
world  only  by  ceasing  to  be  mistress  of 
herself.  In  the  deeper  and  more 
oecumenical  view,  the  Augustan  age  has 
an  importance  of  another  kind,  in  its 
likeness  to  a  period  with  which  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  have  very  little  in 
common.  It  may  sound  like  a  paradox 

*  It  might  be  more  accurate  to  say,  the 
merging  of  iill  the  othces  of  the  commonwealth 
ill  a  single  office.  The  Imperial  theory  required 
that  the  Imperial  authoiity,  the  union  of  all 
earlier  authoriiics,  should  be  supreme  and 
undisputed.  It  by  no  means  required  that  that 
authority  should  be  always  vested  in  a  sinirle 
man.  Hence  the  Imperial  office  was  so  often 
held  in  partnciship  by  two  or  more  Imperial 
colleagues. 
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to  say  that  the  Augustan  age  stands  to 
our  second  period  in  much  the  same  re¬ 
lation  in  which  the  Punic  w’ars,  above 
all  the  great  war  with  Hannibal,  stands 
to  the  first. 

At  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
glance.  The  result  of  the  hist  was  to 
make  Rome  thoroughly  the  mistress  of 
Italy  by  adding  to  her  dominion  the 
great  islands  which  seem  natural  appien- 
dages  to  Italy.  The  second,  after 
bringing  her  nearer  to  overthrow  than 
she  found  herself  at  any  other  moment 
between  Brennus  and  Alaric,  ended  by 
making  Rome  the  dominant  (tower  in 
Western  Europe.  The  most  piominent 
side  of  the  Augustan  age  is  certainly 
very  different  from  this.  At  a  super¬ 
ficial  glance  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any' 
likeness  between  what  seems  to  be  the 
least  stirring  time  in  the  whole  Roman 
history,  the  days  when  the  world  seems 
to  sleep  unmolested  under  the  Roman 
Peace,  and  the  days  of  deadly  struggle, 
when  Rome  had  to  fight  for  her  own 
being  on  her  own  soil.  And  yet  these 
two  periods,  so  widely  unlike,  act  each 
in  a  strange  way  as  forerunners  severally 
of  the  tw’o  i>eriods  which  we  have 
marked  out  as  the  special  times  of  trans¬ 
ition.  The  wars  with  Carthage  look 
both  backward  and  forward  ;  they  fixed 
Rome’s  position  in  the  West  ;  but  they 
also,  above  all  the  war  with  Hannibal, 
opened  the  way  for  the  days  when  Rome 
spread,  first  her  influence,  then  her 
dominion,  over  the  nations  east  of  the 
Hadriatic.  The  earlier  Empire,  the 
age  of  Augustus,  opened  the  way  for  the 
days  when  Rome  spread  her  influence, 
but  not  her  dominion,  over  the  nations 
east  of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the 
Danube.  And  in  each  case  the  way  was 
opened  by  processes,  which  though  in 
one  sense  they  seem  most  opposite  to 
each  other,  were  in  a  wider  view  essen¬ 
tially  of  the  same  kind.  In  each  case, 
before  the  great  period  of  transition 
came,  when  it  was  as  yet  only  fore- 
shadow’cd,  a  blow  was  threatened  which 
might  have  hindered  the  work  of  that 
period  from  ever  being  done  at  all. 
In  the  earlier  case  it  was  a  blow 
struck  at  Rome  ;  in  the  later  case  it 
was  a  blow  struck  by  Rome.  Rome, 
on  the  eve  of  her  advance  to  the  head 
ship  of  the  Mediterranean  lands,  was 


checked  by  the  rivalry  of  Carthage,  by 
the  long  campaigns  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy.  The  first  Punic  war  came  when 
she  had  just  begun  her  abiding  relations 
with  the  Greek  nation  by  establishing 
her  supremacy  over  the  Greeks  of  Italy. 
It  was  itself  a  war  to  determine  whether 
Rome  or  Carthage  should  hold .  the 
headship  of  Sicily  and  the  Greek  cities 
of  that  island.  The  Hannibalian  war 
came  when  Rome  had  just  begun  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  more  immediate  Greek 
world,  when  she  established  herself  as  a 
power  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  when,  in 
becoming  the  protector  of  Apollonia, 
Epidamnos,  and  Korkyra,  she  had  taken 
the  first  step  toward  her  own  translation 
to  Byzantion.  Rome  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  stretch  forth  her  hands  toward 
the  general  dominion  of  Europe  when 
the  question  came  whether  Europe 
should  remain  Europe  at  all.  As  things 
turned  out,  the  Punic  wars  were  a  mere 
check  to  the  progress  of  Rome  ;  in 
Spain  and  Africa  indeed  they  were  not 
even  a  check,  but  rather  a  step  in  that 
progress.  In  the  relations  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  they  were 
but  an  episode,  a  great  and  terrible 
episode,  an  episode  which  had  great  and 
abiding  results,  but  still  only  an  episode 
in  the  main  tale.  But  had  things  turned 
the  other  way,  had  fortune  gone  for 
Carthage  and  for  Hannibal,  had  Rome 
been  overthiown  or  even  seriously  weak¬ 
ened,  the  history  of  the  world  must  have 
been  other  than  what  it  has  been.  The 
world-wide  dominion  of  Rome  could 
never  hafe  l>een  reached,  or  could  have 
been  reached  only  by  steps  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  by  which  in  the  end  it 
was  reached.  Such  was  the  blow  struck 
at  Rome,  a  blow  which,  had  it  gone 
fully  to  its  mark,  would  have  been  a 
blow  indeed,  not  only  to  Rome,  but  to 
all  that  Rome  represents  in  later  history. 
Our  admiration  for  the  great  Phoenician 
commonwealth,  for  the  hero-brood  of 
the  Sons  of  Thunder,  even  for  the  fore¬ 
most  of  that  brood,  for  Hannibal  him¬ 
self,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  fought  for  Rome  against 
him  fought  in  the  same  cause,  in  another 
stage  of  the  same  abiding  struggle,  as 
the  men  who  fought  at  Marathon  and 
the  men  v/ho  fought  at  Tours. 

So  it  was  in  the  later  time.  Then 
Rome,  instead  of  having  a  blow  struck 
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at  her,  herself  struck  a  blow.  It  was  a 
blow  which,  like  that  which  had  been 
struck  at  her,  failed  to  go  wholly  to  its 
mark  ;  but  it  was  one  which,  if  it  had 
so  gone,  might  have  changed  the  fate  of 
the  world,  above  all  the  destiny  of  our 
own  race,  forever.  As  the  success  of 
Hannibal  might  have  hindered  Rome 
from  rising  to  European  headship  at  all, 
so  the  full  success  of  Drusus  and  Ger* 
manicus  might  have  given  her  an  Euro- 
]>ean  headship  too  great  for  the  future 
history  of  mankind.  It  was  the  great 
day  by  the  Teutoburg  Wood  which  made 
our  second  period  of  transition  possible, 
which  opened  the  way  for  the  whole 
later  history  of  Germany,  of  Britain, 
and  of  America.  Had  Germany  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  then  Roman  Empire 
like  Gaul  and  Spain,  had  Rome  con¬ 
quered  Germany  instead  of  Germany  in 
alter  days  winning  the  crown  of  Rome, 
all  that  the  Teutonic  race  was  to  do  in 
our  second  great  determining  period,  all 
that  was  to  follow  as  the  result  of  that 
second  determining  period,  would  have 
been  blotted  out  from  the  world’s  annals 
before  it  had  won  a  place  in  them.  As 
it  was,  Arminius,  “  deliverer  of  Ger¬ 
many,”  was  the  deliverer  of  mankind 
from  a  danger  akin  to  the  danger  which 
overhung  the  world  in  the  days  of  Han¬ 
nibal.  Eor  the  destined  course  of  the 
world’s  history,  it  was  needful  at  one 
time  to  check  and  to  overthrow  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  it  was  needful  at  a 
later  time  to  check,  but  not  to  over¬ 
throw,  the  power  of  Rome  herself.  In 
the  wider  view  of  history  Scipio  and 
Arminius  hold  places  which  strangely 
answer  to  one  another.  The  victory  of 
the  one  made  that  course  of  events  pos¬ 
sible  which  determined  that  the  head* 
ship  of  Europe  should  pass  to  Rome. 
The  victory  of  the  other  made  that 
course  of  events  possible  which  deter¬ 
mined  the  final  shai)e  which  the  head¬ 
ship  of  Rome  should  take. 

Now  when  we  look  at  the  general  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  certainly  seems  a  strange  thing 
that  no  periods  should  be  so  commonly, 
one  might  almost  say  so  universally, 
neglected  as  the  two  which  beyond  all 
others,  directly  determined  the  .course 
of  that  history.  There  are  no  times 
which  are  so  little  knowm  even  to  men 
who  are  fairly  well  informed  as  to  other 


times.  Men  who  would  be  ashamed  if 
they  did  not  know  everything  of  the  age 
of  Thucydides,  men  who  would  be 
ashamed  if  they  did  not  know  at  best 
the  literature  of  the  age  of  Augustus, 
are  content  to  know  nothing  qf  the  age 
of  Polybios.  Men  who  are  at  home  in 
modern  and  even  in  mediieval  history 
have  often  very  vague  notions  of  the  age 
of  Zosimos  and  Procopius.  Yet  it  sounds 
like  attempting  to  finish  the  building 
without  having  laid  the  foundation  to 
try  to  master  even  the  mere  literature  of 
the  Roman  Empire  without  mastering 
the  events  through  which,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which,  the  Empire  came 
into  being.  It  is  much  the  same  to  try 
to  master  the  history  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe  without  mastering  the 
transitional  pieriod  in  which  some  of 
those  nations  came  into  being,  while 
others  received  an  impulse  which  affected 
the  whole  current  of  their  later  life. 
And,  from  the  purely  Greek  point  of 
view,  if  we  look  at  Greek  history,  not 
simply  as  the  record  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  but  as  the  record  of  the 
Greek  nation  in  its  place  in  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  either 
period.  No  time  is  richer  in  political 
teaching  than  the  age  of  Polybios.  If 
his  inestimable  work — inestimable  even 
in  its  fragments — taught  us  only  the  tale 
of  the  advance  of  Rome,  it  would  be  a 
possession  for  all  time  worthy  to  be  set 
alongside  of  the  earlier  possession  for 
all  time.  But  he  teaches  us  far  more 
than  this.  If  his  political  picture  is  less 
fresh  than  that  of  Thucydides,  it  is  far 
more  varied  ;  it  supplies  far  more  direct 
analogies  with  modern  times.  In  the 
age  of  Thucydides  we  see  nothing  but 
the  Greek  city-community — ruling,  to 
be  sure,  whenever  it  has  the  chance, 
over  other  Greek  city-communities — and 
the  vast  barbaric  kingdom.  Federal 
unions  have  not  spread  beyond  the  less 
advanced  branches  of  the  Greek  nation  ; 
kingship  worthy  of  the  name  is  not  the 
constitution  of  any  State  acknowledged 
as  Greek.  In  the  Greece  of  Polybios 
we  come  across  a  far  more  complicated 
state  of  things.  The  city-community, 
the  democratic  city-community,  the 
maritime  city-community  is  still  there  ; 
its  place  only  is  changed  ;  we  have  to 
look  for  its  most  brilliant  example  no 
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longer  at  Athens  but  at  Rhodes.  The 
Federal  States,  now  taking  in  the  greater 
and  more  important  part  of  continental 
Greece,  are  to  be  seen  in  their  full  de¬ 
velopment,  the  living  forerunners  of 
modern  America  and  modern  Switzer¬ 
land,  teaching  lessons  far  more  directly 
practical  for  our  own  time  than  any  that 
the  single  city,  aristocratic  or  democrat¬ 
ic,  can  teach  us.  Kings  too,  and  all 
that  follows  on  the  presence  of  kings, 
now  play  a  great  part  even  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  Greek  world.  Asia  and  Egypt, 
under  their  Macedonian  kings,  though 
their  hellenism  is  a  mere  fringe  or  rim 
on  a  barbarian  body,  are  still  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Asia  and  Egypt  under  bar¬ 
barian  kings.  They  have  become  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  of  the  Greek 
world  ;  the  Scleukids  and  the  Ptolemies 
play  their  part  in  that  world,  not  as 
outsiders,  but  as  members.  Macedonia 
and  Pergamon  come  nearer  still  ;  to 
these  we  cannot  deny  a  place  in  the 
inner  Greek  world,  alongside  ot  Rhodes 
and  Achaia.  And  no  error  can  be 
greater  than  that  of  looking  at  these 
powers,  alike  kingdoms,  confederations, 
and  single  cities,  as  petty  states,  worn- 
out  states,  or,  as  those  who  talk  in  that 
way  would  be  more  likely  to  put  it, 
“  effete  States.”  VVe  may  perhaps  wish 
that  the  diplomatist  Aratos  had  been  a 
better  soldier,  and  the  soldier  Philo- 
poimen  a  better  diplomatist ;  but  it  was 
hardly  an  ”  effete  ”  State  which  rose 
to  the  first  place  in  Greece  under  their 
hands.  All  the  States  are  physically 
far  greater  than  the  Greek  States  of  the 
age  of  Thucydides  ;  allowing  for  the 
different  scale  of  the  whole  world,  they 
rank  with  modern  great  powers  ;  as  long 
as  they  are  left  to  themselves,  they  form 
a  political  world  full  of  life  and  energy. 
If  they  seem  small,  it  is  not  because 
they  are  such  in  themselves,  but  because 
a  power  had  arisen  by  the  side  of  them 
such  as  the  world  never  saw  before  or 
after.  No  other  power  of  the  civilized 
world  ever  rose  to  such  a  position  as 
that  of  Rome,  and  the  speed  with  which 
she  won  it  is  not  the  least  wonderful 
part  of  the  tale.  For  her  position  in 
Italy  she  had  to  fight  long  and  hard  ;  for 
her  position  in  the  West  she  had  to  fight 
long  and  hard  ;  but,  once  head  of  Italy, 
goes  on  to  win  the  headship  of  the  wot  Id 
almost  at  a  blow.  It  took  indeed  some 


centuries  fully  to  gather  in  the  spoil ;  the 
Empire  was  becoming  an  old  institution 
before  every  land  and  city  within  its 
geographical  limits  had  become  formally 
incorporated  with  its  political  substance. 
But  the  practical  work  was  done  in  a 
very  few  years,  in  the  first  dozen  years 
or  so  of  the  second  century  b  c.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Philip  and  Antiochos, 
no  part  of  the  Greek  world  was  as  it 
had  been  before  the  second  Macedonian 
war.  A  power  had  appeared  unlike  every 
other  power  which  had  before  been  seen, 
a  power  which  at  once  changed  friends 
and  enemies  alike  into  practical  depen¬ 
dents.  To  conclude  a  friendly  treaty  on 
equal  terms  was  as  dangerous  as  to  be 
overthrown  in  a  great  battle.  It  is 
wonderful  indeed  to  look  at  the  work  of 
these  few  years.  Rome  steps  into  a 
woild  full  of  political  and  military  life, 
and  every  one  of  its  States  seems  stricken 
as  it  were  with  palsy  at  her  first  touch. 
They  do  not  die  at  once  ;  they  are  drawn 
within  the  range  of  the  destroyer  by  a 
kind  of  fascination.  .And  yet  de¬ 
stroyer  we  should  hardly  say.  If  polit¬ 
ical  life  died  out,  life  enough  of  other 
kinds  lived  on  to  make  the  conquerors 
of  Greece  quite  other  than  they  were 
before  they  began  her  conquest.  So  it 
is  also  in  our  second  period  of  transi¬ 
tion.  We  apply  very  freely  the  words 
“decay,”  “decline,”  “fall,”  to  the 
Rome  Empire  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries;  and  “effete”  is  the  stand¬ 
ing  epithet  of  its  Eastern  division,  even 
when  the  mighty  Macedonian  dynasty 
goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer 
from  the  foot  of  Ararat  to  the  foot  of 
..■Etna.  The  abiding  life  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  still  seems  to  be  to  many  minds 
the  hardest  of  lessons  ;  but  we  have  just 
now  more  to  do  with  the  Western,  The 
fabric  of  Roman  power  in  the  West 
seems  to  give  way  almost  as  suddenly  at 
the  touch  of  the  Goth  as  the  Greek 
political  world  of  the  age  of  Polybios 
gave  way  at  the  touch  of  the  Roman. 
Julian  could  have  as  little  foretold  the 
days  of  Honorius  or  even  the  days  of 
Valens,  as  Philopoimen,  when  he  led 
the  charge  of  Megalopolis  at  Sellasia, 
could  have  foreseen  the  days  when  all 
that  he  could  do  would  be  to  try  to 
accept  the  bidding  of  Rome  without 
utter  loss  of  national  dignity.  Yet  both 
the  systems  which  seemed  to  give  way 
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really  lived  on  in  other  shapes  ;  the  transition.  The  Roman  Empire  was  to 

Roman  became  the  disciple  of  the  con-  abide  ;  ever  in  the  West  it  was  to  live 

quered  Greek  ;  the  Teuton^became  the  again  ;  but  it  was  by  a  Teutonic  prince 

I  disciple  of  the  conquered  Roman,  that  its  powers  were  to  be  wielded.  The 

I  And,  if  Rome  gave  way  almost  as  sud-  overthrow  of  the  Goth  was  the  needful 

I  denly  as  Greece,  Rome,  even  Western  condition  of  the  Imperial  consecration 

!  Rome,  recovered  herself  as  Greece  never  of  the  Frank. 

j  did.  The  Rome  of  the  Popes  was  It  is  not  a  new  task  for  me  to  plead 

ji  strangely  called  into  being  by  the  restor-  the  cause  either  of  the  age  of  Polybios 

!|  ation  of  the  Imperial  power  in  the  sixth  or  of  the  age  of  Procopius  taken  by  it- 

l[  century.  One  can  hardly  fancy  the  part  self.  I  have  now  tried  to  put  their  re- 

J  of  Gregory  the  Great  being  played  under  lation  to  one  another  and  to  the  general 

p  a  Gothic  king.  The  part  of  the  next  history  of  the  world  more  clearly  than, 

ij  Gregories,  of  Zachary,  of  the  Hadrian  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  ever  been 

j|  and  the  Leo  of  Charles  the  Great,  would  put  before.  I  trust,  in  another  article, 

!  have  been  clearly  impossible.  We  to  point  out  some  instances  of  the  way 

might  almost  compare  the  times  of  in  which  the  events  of  our  first  period 

Belisarius  with  times  of  which  we  have  and  of  the  times  before  it  influenced  the 
!  already  spoken,  with  the  time  of  Han-  general  state  of  things  in  the  ages  be- 

nibal,  the  time  of  Arminius.  An  abid-  tween  our  first  period  and  our  second, 
ing  Gothic  rule  in  Italy  would  not  have  — Contemporary  Review. 
led  to  the  general  result  of  the  ages  of 

ji 

I  THE  MAD  CZAR. 

F  "  Tell  me.  my  dear  La  Harpe,  what  husband,  was  born  Prince  of  that  duchy, 

j!  shall  I  do  with  that  madman,  my  son  ?  show  signs  of  mental  aberration  at  the 

j‘  I  am  at  this  date  the  arbitress  of  Eu-  age  of  forty-one. 

■  rope.  I  can,  without  obstacle,  under-  Child  of  some  casual  sire,  this  “  un¬ 

take  at  my  pleasure  the  conquest  of  Asia,  beautifulest  of  Czars,”  as  Carlyle  calls 
and  renew  the  Empire  of  the  East.  I  him,  had  a  progenitrix,  but  no  mother, 
am  Empress  of  all  the  regions  of  the  From  the  hour  of  his  birth  he  was  flung 

North.  But  what  will  become  of  my  almost  as  a  waif  into  the  arms  of  the 

empire  should  I  let  him  be  my  succes-  officials  of  the  Court,  and  left  pretty 
i  sor  ?’'  much  to’take  whatever  moral  and  mental 

The  speaker  was  Catherine  the  Great  ;  mould  they  chose  to  impress  on  him. 
and  the  ”  madman"  referred  to  was  the  Till  he  reached  his  forty-third  year  he 
Czar  Paul,  spoken  of  as  Paul  I.  moved  about  his  mother’s  Court  over- 

Historians,  however,  may  allow  the  looked,  jostled,  humiliated  ;  there,  in¬ 
ordinal  number  to  drop  ;  his  name  is  too  deed,  after  his  marriage,  he  seldom  pre¬ 
full  of  evil  omen  in  the  chronicles  of  the  sented  himself  except  when  some  state 
House  of  Romanoff  ever  to  be  revived  pageantry  called  him.  The  apparition 
'  at  the  baptismal  font.  It  was  by  such  of  her  son  at  Court  recalled  too  vividly 

prognostications  of  eventual  disaster  to  Catherine’s  memory  the  record  of  her 

11*  from  the  sovereignty  of  her  son  that  crimes  to  be  welcome.  The  murderess 

Catherine  prepared  the  Court  for  his  ex-  of  her  husband  sat  on  the  throne  of  her 
elusion  from  the  throne  ;  and  had  her  son  ;  and  as  she  had  wronged  the  latter 
wits  rallied  sufficiently  during  the  apo-  too  deeply  to  forgive  him,  she  resolved 
plectic  fit  in  which  she  died,  to  enable  to  punish  him  for  clinging  to  existence 
her  to  communicate  her  will  by  articu-  by  making  it  as  miserable  as  possible, 
late  speech,  the  history  of  Russia  would  Spies  dogged  his  every  step  ;  snubs  re- 
have  been  less  a  register  of  cruelties  and  buked  every  assertion  of  his  position  and 
crimes  than  it  is.  It  is  whispered  that  prerogatives  as  heir  to  the  crown  ; 
the  members  of  the  Holstein  Gottorp  poverty  kept  him  powerless  for  plotting 
j  branch  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty,  so  treason,  or  even  acquiring  popularity. 

I|  called  because  Peter  III.,  Catherine’s  Catherine  took  his  children  from  him  as 
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soon  as  they  were  bom  ;  when  he 
wanted  to  see  them  he  had  to  bribe 
their  nurses  and  fawn  upon  their  attend¬ 
ants  ;  or,  wh  ‘n  these  expedients  failed, 
to  solicit  the  intercession  of  his  mother's 
paramour.  Once  for  a  whole  year  at  a 
stretch  he  was  denied  access  to  them, 
because  he  refused  to  truckle  to  the 
Countess  Schouvaloff,  Catherine’s  inten¬ 
tion  being  to  declare  her  grandson  Alex¬ 
ander  her  successor.  She  refused  to  let 
Paul  acquire  experience  in  the  art  of 
government ;  he  would  have  no  practi¬ 
cal  need  for  such  knowledge.  And 
though  she  appointed  him  High  Admiral 
of  Russia,  he  was  forbidden  to  visit  the 
fleet  he  commanded,  and  informed  that 
his  nomination  was  only  to  justify  him 
in  wearing"  the  uniform.  Two  admirals 
having  one  dav  presented  themselves  at 
his  palace  clad  in  a  new  naval  costume, 
the  Grand  Duke  pretended  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  them,  and  obliged  them  to  declare 
their  rank. 

“  Oh,  yes,  but  I  did  not  know  you  in 
that  funny  dress.  What  is  it  ?” 

“  This,  your  Imperial  Highness,  is 
the  costume  of  the  new  naval  corps." 

"  .Absurd  !  remember  that  I  am  Lord 
High  Admiral  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  it.  Don’t  let  me  see  you  in  that  uni¬ 
form  again.” 

The  two  officers  reported  the  conver¬ 
sation  to  the  Empress.  "  Go,"  said 
she.  "  in  that  same  dress  and  visit  the 
Grand  Duke  to-morrow,  and  tell  him 
that  it  is  by  my  express  orders  ybu  have 
returned  so  soon,  in  spite  of  his  prohibi¬ 
tion,  to  pay  your  respects.” 

Paul  complained  bitterly  of  the  indig¬ 
nities  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
Zuboff  in  early  life  was  a  subordinate 
officer  of  the  Guard  ;  he  sportively  hit 
the  Grand  Duke’s  favorite  dog  on  the 
head  ;  it  ran  howling  and  bleeding  to  its 
master.  Paul  demanded  that  he  should 
be  punished  for  his  cruelty,  when 
Catherine  interposed  in  his  behalf. 

“  Ah,”  exclaimed  the  Grand  Duke, 
in  a  burst  of  rage  and  humiliation, 
“  everything  that  I  have,  everything  that 
I  love,  is  an  object  of  hatred.  I  have 
but  one  dog,  and  they  want  to  kill  it.” 
A  few  years  later  Zuboff  became  Cather¬ 
ine’s  lover,  and  Paul  had  to  do  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  soldier  he  once  wished  to 
knout. 

Paul  retorted  on  his  mother  after  her 


death,  and  expressed  the  hatred  which 
he  dared  not  breathe  during  her  life  by 
heaping  insults  on  her  name  and 
memory.  He  stopped  the  public  works 
on  which  she  was  engaged,  canals,  high¬ 
ways,  and  townships.  He  recalled  her 
armies  and  made  peace  with  her  ene¬ 
mies.  He  dismissed  her  favorites,  and 
invited  back  to  Court  the  friends  and 
companions  of  his  father.  As  an 
affront  to  her  memory  he  issued  a  ukase 
declaring  Ekaterinoslav  no  longer  a  seat 
of  local  government.  Her  friends  who 
wore  rings  engraved  with  her  name  and 
the  date  of  her  death,  were  obliged  to 
discard  them  and  provide  others  with 
the  motto,  ”  Paul  consoles  me,”  and  a 
foreign  society  of  wealthy  Russians,  who 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  her 
name,  were  warned  that  such  a  proced¬ 
ure  would  be  viewed  at  St.  Petersburg 
with  displeasure. 

With  imperial  logic  Paul  further 
avenged  his  wrongs  on  the  hearts  and 
flesh  of  his  wives.  Retributive  justice 
demanded  that  some  representative  of 
the  sex  should  expiate  the  cruelties  of 
his  mother,  and  Paul  naturally  found  it 
most  handy  to  make  his  own  partners 
in  life  the  victims.  The  brutalized  son 
was  a  brutal  husband.  There  was  no 
force  in  the  spirit  within  him  to  lift  him 
superior  to  the  circumstances  without 
him  ;  he  took  the  character  which  events 
and  his  lot  in  life  gave  him.  Tyran¬ 
nized  from  above,  Paul  tyrannized  those 
beneath  him  ;  in  all  Russia,  till  his 
mother  died,  there  was  only  one  so  situ¬ 
ated,  only  one  whom  he  could  mock, 
and  torture,  and  trample  on — his  wife  ; 
and  she,  only  because  she  did  not  dare 
to  tell.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Her  mother  received  from  Catherine  an 
invitation  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  to 
bring  her  three  unmarried  daughters 
with  her.  Satisfied  that  neither  of  them 
had  any  character  to  speak  of,  or  was 
likely  to  be  prolific  in  ideas,  treasonable 
or  otherwise,  Catherine  commanded 
Paul  to  wive  one  of  the  stock.  His 
connoisseurship  selected  the  ”  middle 
one,  who  did  not  behave  well  nor  live 
long.”  The  young  lady  was  of  the 
German  type  of  beauty,  with  a  placid 
expression  on  her  not  very  intellectual 
face;  amiable  and  gentle,  the  amiability 
being  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive 
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quality,  due  to  inanition  of  nature,  and 
not  tc  any  deliberate  preference  of  the 
will.  The  poor  thing  lived  with  her 
rough  husband  for  only  a  year  ;  she 
died  in  child-bed  unlamented  except 
possibly  by  a  loving  heart  or  two  in  her 
far  German  home. 

Paul’s  second  wife  was  the  Princess 
Dorothy  of  Wurtemberg,  re-christened, 
on  her  admission  into  the  Imperial 
household  and  the  Russian  Church, 
Mary  of  Holstein-Romanoff.  The  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  triumph  of  the  diplomacy  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  secure  near  the  ear  of  the  future 
sovereign  of  Russia,  one  well  disposed 
toward  his  realm.  The  elevation  of  his 
grand-niece  was  due  to  his  crafty  wire¬ 
pulling.  Frederick  even  cajoled  the 
Czarina  to  have  the  betrothal  in  Berlin 
— a  reversal  of  all  the  traditions  of 
Romanoff  haughtiness.  The  nuptials 
were  solemnized  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1776,  the  thrifty  Prussian  King  rejoicing 
to  be  saved  the  expense  of  the  festivi¬ 
ties.  It  was  the  union  of  the  monster 
of  the  isle  of  Sycorax,  and  Miranda  ; 
but,  far  from  peopling  the  palaces  of 
Russia  with  “  hosts  of  Calibans,”  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  handsomest  ruling  race  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  What  comments 
must  have  passed  through  the  minds  of 
the  marriage-guests  as  they  gazed  on  the 
faces  and  forms  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  ;  the  pinched,  apish  visage  and 
dwarfed  figure  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  tall  stateliness  and  sweet  beauty  of 
the  bride.  Paul,  it  is  said,  was  the 
ugliest  man  in  his  empire — would  have 
been  voted  repulsive  even  by  his  Cal- 
muck  subjects,  and  whom  the  Calmucks 
vote  ugly  must  be  ugly  indeed.  When 
he  visited  Paris  in  1782,  the  crowds, 
appalled  by  his  looks,  forgot  to  shout 
”  Long  live  the  Czarovitch,”  and  cried 
with  unanimous  voice,-  ”  Mon  Dieu  ! 
How  ugly  he  is  !”  Baron  Grimm, 
Catherine’s  literary  agent  in  Paris,  wrote 
that  Paul  had  the  sense  to  laugh,  pleas¬ 
antly  observing  to  the  French  King  that 
his  subjects  were  as  frank  and  candid 
as  they  were  polite  and  mannerly. 
Others  found  it  safer  not  to  see  the 
Czar’s  unloveliness.  That  his  subjects 
might  lack  language  adequate  to  satirize 
or  describe  his  looks,  he  issued  a  ukase 
obliterating  the  words  “bald”  and 
”  snub”  from  the  Russian  lexicon,  leav¬ 


ing  his  scalp  and  nose  indescribable  ; 
and  the  coin  issued  from  the  mint  bore 
no  image  of  the  Czar’s  person,  but  the 
meaningless  quotation,  ”  Not  unto  us, 
not  unto  us,  but  to  Thy  name.” 

The  French  versifiers,  giving  Minerva 
no  rest,  once  more  re-incarnated  her  in 
Paul’s  second  wife,  expressing  their  sin¬ 
cere  conviction  that  all  the  previous  man¬ 
ifestations  of  the  goddess  were  impost¬ 
ures.  And  “  a  daughter  of  the  gods”  she 
seems  to  have  been  ;  “  divinely  tall  and 
most  divinely  fair  ;”  long-suffering  and 
docile  ;  with  a  fascination  and  manner 
and  presence  which  for  a  short  period 
humanized  her  husband.  Her  influence 
over  him,  however,  was  due  to  some 
communicated  charm  rather  than  to  any 
intuition  and  aim  of  the  understanding  ; 
for  her  mind  was  of  the  sentimental 
type,  with  little  back-bone  of  ideas  to 
give  it  cohesion  and  force.  Mary’s 
patience,  mildness,  submission  to  her 
husband’s  wildest  wishes  and  com¬ 
mands,  were  too  lethargic  to  be  classified 
as  virtues  ;  they  were  constitutional,  not 
moral.  Her  tastes  and  amusements,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  were  of  the  dilet¬ 
tante  and  time-killing  type  ;  Catherine 
would  not  have  permitted  any  other  had 
Mary’s  abilities  been  adequate  to  any¬ 
thing  better.  Her  most  serious  function 
in  life  was  to  serve  as  a  landmark  in  her 
husband’s  amateur  soldierings ;  for 
Catherine  had  sent  him  a  regiment  or 
two  to  drill  in  his  own  mysterious  way. 
These  poor  men  were  marched  and 
countermarched  in  all  directions  at  once 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  according  to 
the  vagaries  of  Paul’s  mind,  which  was 
as  undisciplined  as  the  winds.  Often 
the  responsible  officers  were  left  by  the 
bewildered  and  muddle-headed  com¬ 
mander  to  extricate  the  soldiers  from 
bog  and  morass  as  best  they  might  ; 
they  have  even  been  known  in  their  dire 
extremity  to  feign  a  fit  of  colic  as  the 
only  method  to  liberate  themselves  from 
their  entanglements,  leaving  the  troops 
to  make  their  way  home  as  rabble.  On 
the  occasion  of  these  reviews  and 
marchings,  Mary  and  her  ladies  were 
posted  on  some  eminence,  to  serve  as  a 
rallying-point  should  confusion  emerge  ; 
and  there  they  have  been  known  to  stand, 
mid  snow  and  wet  and  biting  blast,  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  the  setting  sun, 
the  dread  of  arrest  and  punishment  for- 
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bidding  them  to  desert  their  post.  Such 
was  her  life  as  Grand  Duchess.  Her 
children  were  all  with  their  grandmother 
at  Court,  whither  Mary  annually  went 
to  be  confined,  returning  to  Gatschina 
after  her  recovery,  bereft  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  The  domestic  instinct  was  strong 
in  her  heart,  yet  she  lived  a  stranger  to 
home  and  il«  sanctities  till  Catherine’s 
death  reunited  her  to  her  children,  to 
whom  their  mother  was  little  more  than 
a  name  and  a  tradition.  A  kindlier  Prov¬ 
idence  ministered  to  her  for  a  while  on 
her  husband’s  elevation  to  the  throne. 
Tortune  communicated  to  Paul’s  boor¬ 
ish  heart  a  touch  of  gentleness  and 
chivalry  ;  and  with  the  education  of  her 
family  to  attend  to,  with  pin-money 
equal  to  the  impulses  of  her  generous 
sympathies,N  and  with  a  society  around 
her  befitting  her  rank,  the  afternoon  of 
Mary's  life  seemed  full  of  golden  prom¬ 
ise.  It  was  a  deceptive  after-summer. 
The  horrible  suspicion  began  to  haunt 
Paul’s  mind  that  Mary  might  repeat  the 
crimes  of  Catherine.  She  had  to  stand 
as  a  sentinel  over  every  glance  of  her 
eye,  every  motion,  every  smile.  One 
day  observing  her  in  quiet  conference 
with  Prince  Kouraki,  Paul  went  up  to 
her  and,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Court, 
addressed  her  :  “  Madam,  you  want  to 
make  yourself  friends  and  repeat  the 
part  of  Catharine  ;  but  I  warn  you,  you 
won’t  find  a  Peter  the  Third  in  me.” 
Spies  beset  her  path  ;  frequently  when 
seen  in  apparent  confidential  talk  with 
any  one,  she  was  arrested  and  a  guard 
placed  on  her  bed-chamber.  Her 
looks,  conversation,  and  society  were 
regulated  by  an  imperial  order  ;  a  ukase 
issued  daily  named  who  was  to  ride  out 
with  her,  to  take  her  to  dinner,  to  con¬ 
stitute  her  society  for  the  day.  .At  last 
a  titled  dwarf  was  appointed  to  hang  on 
all  her  motions  with  the  observance  of  a 
lover  or  a  spy.  Whosoever  did  Mary  a 
service  was  registered  an  enemy  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  the  victim  of  the  Czar’s 
ill-will  on  whose  behalf  she  ventured  a 
word  of  intercession  was  ordained  to 
instant  death  in  the  prison  or  distant 
death  in  Siberia.  “  What,  madam,” 
said  he  on  such  an  occasion.  ”  dare  you 
interrupt  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  ?  You  forget,  madam,  that  I  am 
the  Emperor.  I  will  make  you  remem¬ 
ber  it,  however  and  she  got  a  few 


hours’  seclusion  under  guard  to  impress 
the  fact  on  her  memory. 

To  the  imperial  pair  there  were  born 
four  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  stateliness  and  per¬ 
sonal  beauty,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  was 
even  uglier  than  his  father,  and  whose 
grimaces  and  pranks  made  him  the 
buffoon  of  the  family.  Some  subtle 
play  of  flesh  and  spirit,  ”  some  peculiar 
mystic  grace  had  made  them  only  the 
children  of  their  mother,  and  heaped 
the  whole  inherited  sin  on  that  huge 
scapegoat  of  the  race  ;  all,  all  upon  the 
brother” — that  brother  whom  Catherine 
the  Great  named  after  the  city  on  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Russian  capital  of  the 
future.  The  first  and  third  sons  were 
afterward  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
Czars  Alexander  and  Nicholas  ;  the 
second,  Constantine,  preferred  a  life  of 
luxurious  and  uxorious  sloth  to  the  cares 
of  state,  and  surrendered  his  rights  to 
the  throne  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother.  Even  malignant  gossi|>ers 
admit  that  the  daughters  of  the  imperial 
house  were  the  finest-looking  and  most 
handsome  women  in  Russia.  Paul’s 
apologists,  while  admitting  his  great  de¬ 
fects  of  character,  extenuate  them  and 
claim  a  balance  to  the  good  on  the  plea 
that  he  left  them  free  to  wed  as  they 
loved. 

The  wise  conduct  of  the  Emperor  on 
his  accession  was  hailed  by  a  surprised 
people  as  the  harbinger  of  a  beneficent 
reign.  In  his  youth  there  had  been 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  good  quali 
ties  in  his  nature.  Fate,  however,  had 
denied  him  the  opportunity  of  evincing 
them.  The  neglect  and  cruelty  of  his 
mother  had  spoiled  his  temper  and 
character.  It  was  therefore  with  open- 
mouthed  and  wide-eyed  surprise  that 
St.  Petersburg  saw  its  dread  of  a  law¬ 
less  and  eccentric  despotism  quelled. 
His  first  duty  as  Emperor  was  to  the 
dead.  He  disentombed  the  corpse  of 
his  sire  ftom  the  outcast’s  grave  into 
which  his  mother  had  huddled  it.  He 
reunited  in  the  funeral  march  and  in 
the  mausoleum  the  imperial  pair  who  in 
life  sin  and  madness  had  -  divided. 
There  was  an  element  of  retributive  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  decree  which  made  his 
father’s  murderers  precede  the  bier  to 
the  tomb  ;  had  he  been  gifted  with  pre- 
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vision  he  would  have  known  that  it  was 
followed  by  his  own.  He  instituted  a 
diligent  search  through  foreign  lands  for 
his  father's  friends  and  invited  them 
back  to  St.  Petersburg  where  honors  and 
offices  awaited  them  ;  on  their  arrival 
he  led  them  to  his  own  private  apart¬ 
ments  to  show  them  the  eidolon  of  their 
murdered  patron  dug  out  of  some  for¬ 
gotten  lumber-room  where  it  had  beenr 
hidden  when  Catherine  ordered  all  the 
portraits  of  her  husband  to  be  burned 
under  pain  of  death.  Remembering 
how  he  himself  had  eaten  the  bread 
of  bitterness  and  contempt  during  the 
late  reign,  the  Kmperor  summoned 
his  son  to  aid  him  in  the  government 
of  the  Empire,  and  intrusted  him  with 
an  important  military  command.  He 
annulled  the  conscription  which  his 
dying  mother  had  proclaimed — his  aim 
as  a  soveieign,  he  said,  would  be  to 
play  the  part  of  a  pacificator  ;  and  so 
averse  was  he  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and  so  possessed  by  the  sophistry  that 
the  men  who  make  the  quarrels  should 
be  the  men  to  fight,  that  he  challenged 
all  the  sovereigns  and  premiers  of 
Europe  to  meet  him  and  his  chancellor 
in  mortal  combat,  pair  after  pair,  and 
settle  a  dispute  fomented  by  them, 
in  which  none  of  their  subjects  had 
any  interest.  He  reversed  the  finan¬ 
cial  policy  of  his  mother,  cancelling 
the  stupid  ukase  by  which  one  rouble 
was  endowed  with  the  purchasing  power 
of  two.  He  went  in  person  to  the 
prison  where  the  Polish  patriot,  Kosci¬ 
usko,  was  detained,  and  set  him  free, 
giving  him  the  means  of  decent  main¬ 
tenance.  And  his  subjects  saw  with  a 
thrill  of  joy  the  reversal  of  Catherine’s 
cosmopolitan  policy  and  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  national  one — the  dismissal  of 
foreigners  (whom  as  a  class  he  heartily 
hated)  from  lucrative  posts,  and  their 
replacement  by  fellow-countrymen. 
The  new  reign  was  hailed  with  the 
shout,  "  Russia  for  the  Russians  !” 

But  these  halcyon  days  were  short¬ 
lived.  There  is  a  dual  nature  in  all 
men  ;  and  in  the  Czar  the  bad  and  dis¬ 
ordered  mind  soon  recovered  its  ascend¬ 
ency  over  the  temperate  and  just  one, 
and  never  lost  it  again.  He  became 
known  among  his  subjects,  and  to  the 
universe,  as  the  Mad  Czar.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Count  Pahlen,  his  favorite,  and 


afterward  the  ringleader  of  his  assas¬ 
sins,  to  make  his  master  appear  as  in¬ 
sane  as  possible  ;  he  encouraged  him  in 
his  vagaries.  There  never  was  a  man 
more  uncertain,  timid,  and  capricious, 
possessed  alternately  by  the  fiends  and 
the  angels  ;  in  one  moment  he  would  be 
found  consigning,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  the  noblest  of  his  subjects  to  dis¬ 
grace  and  exile  ;  the  next  you  might  see 
him  with  tears  .in  his  eyes  benignly 
bending  over  some  wounded  soldier  in 
the  military  hospital.  As  the  years 
went  on  these  latter  moods  of  tender¬ 
ness  became  fewer  ;  he  grew  suspicious, 
bitter,  and  restless,  the  unhappiest  man 
in  his  vast  empire.  Wherever  he  looked 
he  saw  treason  and  disorder.  What  he 
saw  was  but  himself. 

His  mistress,  Madame  Chevalier, 
would  bargain  with  you  fur  a  few  rou¬ 
bles  to  get  your  enemy  banished  to 
Siberia  ;  her  method  of  procedure  was 
to  suggest  to  the  Czar  that  the  object  of 
your  hate  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  con¬ 
spirators  are  made.  On  one  occasion 
when  Paul  was  sneering  at  the  quality 
of  his  soldiers,  the  Grand  Duke  Alex¬ 
ander  interposed  a  word  of  defence  ;  the 
half-intoxicated  Czar  poured  forth  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  vituperation,  and  ended  by  tell¬ 
ing  his  son  that  he  might  convince  him¬ 
self  of  the  truth  of  his  strictures  by 
sounding  the  alarm  at  midnight  ;  “  Not 
a  man,”  said  he,  "  will  respond  with 
ordinary  promptitude.”  Alexander  re- 
({uested  the  order  in  writing.  And  when 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  the  bells  of  the 
city  rang  out,  and  the  call-to-arms  was 
sounded,  summoning  the  frightened  in¬ 
habitants  from  their  beds  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  from  their  barracks,  and  precipi¬ 
tating  the  imperial  valets  on  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  sleeping  Czar  to  awake  him 
and  tell  him  of  the  tumult  of  the  streets, 
Paul,  forgetting  in  his  sober  moments 
the  frenzy  of  his  drunken  ones,  thought 
the  revolution  had  come  at  last.  Sad¬ 
dling  his  rose,  he  galloped  madly  toward 
Gatschina.  In  the  distance  behind  him 
he  heard  the  gallop  of  his  pursuers' 
horses — pursuers  and  possibly  mur¬ 
derers,  whispered  Fear — one  of  them 
outstripping  the  rest  and  gaining  rapidly 
upon  him.  It  was  the  Grand  Duke. 
Explanations  followed  ;  the  written 
order  was  produced  ;  and  father  and 
son  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  together. 
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Shortly  after  Paul’s  accession  to  the 
throne  he  arrogated  to  himself  omnis¬ 
cience  and  infallibility.  He  could  not  be 
deceived,  and  he  could  not  be  mistaken. 
By  intuition  he  detected  the  sins  and 
thoughts  of  his  courtiers,  who,  indeed, 
found  it  lucrative  to  confess  their  de¬ 
signs  against  the  state  on  the  plea  that 
darkness  could  not  hide  them  from 
Paul,  occasionally  inventing  misde¬ 
meanors  when  they  were  at  a  pinch  for 
real  ones.  The  plea  of  innocence  of 
any  crime  of  which  the  Czar  charged 
you,  headed  the  list  of  crimes.  Infalli¬ 
bility  fitted  Paul  to  be  an  authority  in 
all  departments  of  life  and  thought. 
Theology,  war,  man- millinery,  philol¬ 
ogy,  church  ritual,  etiquette,  saddlery, 
architecture,  education — felt  in  turn 
the  touch  of  his  reforming  hand.  By  a 
ukase  he  evangelized  the  lapsed  masses 
of  Russia  in  a  day,  filling  the  churches 
with  worshippers,  and  the  confessionals 
with  penitents  whose  devotion  and  re¬ 
morse  were  fired  by  visions  of  the  knout ; 
the  local  authorities  were  instructed 
to  march  the  reputed  libertines  of  their 
districts  to  church  in  procession  between 
two  rows  of  soldiers.  One  of  his  phi¬ 
lological  reforms  was  the  suppression 
of  the  French  word  magasin.  Paul  had 
observed  how  quickly  the  premises  of 
the  once  humble  dealer  graduated  from 
a  shop  to  a  warehouse,  and  he  ordered 
the  ostentatious  word  to  be  effaced  from 
the  sign-board,  and  the  homely  one  to 
be  restored.  The  vocable,  “  revolu¬ 
tion,”  also  wafted  across  the  nations 
from  hated  France,  and  laden  with 
odors  unfragrant  to  autocratic  nostrils, 
excited  his  bitterest  enmity  ;  the  astrono¬ 
mers  of  St.  Petersburg  were  enjoined  to 
find  another  word  to  describe  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  stars.  “  Liberty  ”  gave 
place  to  “  permission.”  In  his  tender, 
fatherly  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
youths  of  the  nobility,  he  recalled  them 
from  the  schools  and  universities  of 
France  and  Germany,  under  penalty  of 
outlawry  and  confiscation.  As  a 
further  security  that  nothing  unclean 
should  enter  holy  Russia,  Paul  decreed 
that  no  French  newspaper  should  cross 
her  celestial  boundaries.  .‘\11  books, 
periodicals,  newspapers,  catalogues,  im¬ 
ported  into  St.  Petersburg  had  to  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  inspection 
to  be  purged  of  political  improprieties. 


and  the  rebel’s  doom  befell  the  wretch 
who  tried  to  run  this  blockade,  and  im¬ 
port  contraband  ideas.  He  had  the  wit 
to  discern  in  the  art  of  printing  the 
enemy  of  autocracy  ;  he  waged  a  cease¬ 
less  warfare  with  the  press,  which, 
clothed  with  the  shoes  of  swiftness  and 
the  cloak  of  darkness,  evaded  capture, 
and  walked  abroad,  undermining  the 
peasant’s  simple  faith  in  the  Divine 
Right  of  czars.  There  were  only  three 
printing  establishments  tolerated  within 
his  dominions,  and  their  exclusive  func¬ 
tion  was  to  print  state-papers,  hymns, 
and  school-books  ;  and  the  only  science 
he  encouiaged  was  the  “  science”  of 
heraldry. 

The  issue  of  an  imperial  decree  for¬ 
bidding  the  wearing  of  round  hats, 
frock-coats,  vests  without  sleeves,  and 
pantaloons,  was  supposed  to  be  a  means 
of  gratifying  a  grudge  Paul  bore  toward 
Englishmen.  His  aversion  to  round 
hats  seems  to  have  been  constitutional. 
It  was  more  expedient  that  the  hateful 
garment  should  be  proscribed  than  that 
the  tranquillity  of  a  Czar  should  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  sudden  apparition  of 
crowds  of  bare-headed  gentlemen  on  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  announced  the 
new  decree  ;  wherever  a  round  hat  ap¬ 
peared  it  was  snatched  by  ambushed 
policemen,  and  the  muscular  pedestrian 
who  ventured  to  repel  the  assault  and 
knock  down  the  thief  was  carried  before 
the  guard  and  fined.  The  combative 
Englishman  was  of  course  the  chief 
actor  in  these  street-broils.  By  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  the 
ukase,  so  far  as  it  affected  foreigners, 
was  modified  ;  the  chief  of  the  police  was 
instructed  not  to  confiscate  the  head¬ 
dress,  but  to  detain  its  wearer  till  evi¬ 
dence  was  produced  that  he  was  not  a 
Russian  either  by  birth  or  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  Paul’s  hatred  of  hats  was  of  old 
standing.  While  Grand  Duke  and  liv¬ 
ing  at  Gatschina,  he  saw  a  workman 
wearing  one.  He  caused  the  man  to  be 
brought  before  him,  and  administered 
to  him  a  lecture  on  his  indecent  attire. 
Turning  to  the  Grand  Duchess,  Paul 
asked  for  some  pins,  and  raising  the 
flaps  of  the  round  hat  transformed  it 
into  a  cocked  one,  and  ordered  the 
workman  to  wear  it  so,  till  it  was  past 
service.  'I'he  ukase  caused  a  run  on 
the  shops  for  head-dresses  that  wete 
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not  a  civil  offence  ;  and  as  the  stock  was 
soon  exhausted  people  had  to  walk  the 
streets  bareheaded,  or  batter  their  hats 
into  another  category.  An  ambassador 
who  ventured  to  laugh  too  loudly  at 
these  eccentricities  had  his  passports  re¬ 
turned.  Paul  paid  the  dress  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  the  compliment  of  a  special 
police  decree.  The  costume  he  en¬ 
joined  was  a  three-cornered  hat,  a  long 
queue  with  a  cutl  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
single-breasted  coat  and  vest,  buckles 
instead  of  latches  at  the  knee-breeches 
and  the  shoes.  On  one  occasion,  seeing 
one  of  the  hated  race  wearing  long  boots, 
he  sent  some  policemen  to  cut  them  into 
the  size  of  shoes  ;  but  as  the  man  re¬ 
fused  to  be  reformed,  they  dragged  the 
boots  off  and  left  him  to  go  home  in  his 
stockings.  It  is  written  somewhere  that 
a  lady  at  Court  provoked  the  Imperial 
displeasure  by  wearing  her  hair  too  low  at 
the  neck  ;  and  that  as  a  punishment  she 
was  ordered  into  close  confinement  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water.  Again,  an 
English  servant  was  dragged  from  a 
sledge  and  caned  on  the  street  for  wearing 
too  thick  a  neck-cloth.  The  inhabitants 
of  St.  Petersburg  fled  in  all  directions 
when  they  saw  the  Czar’s  carriage  in  the 
distance,  only  to  be  followed  by  mounted 
Cossacks  who  brought  them  back,  and 
compelled  them  to  prostrate  themselves 
in  the  mud  before  His  Majesty.  A 
short-sighted  Englishman,  who  pleaded 
defective  vision  when  asked  why  he 
had  skulked  down  a  back  lane,  was 
ordered  to  wear  spectacles.  He  was 
known  in  the  capital  ever  afterward  as 
“  the  gentleman  who  wore  spectacles  by 
ukase.” 

The  costume  of  cabmen  was  not  be¬ 
neath  the  Czar’s  notice ;  he  wanted 
them,  among  other  things,  to  shave 
their  long  beards,  and  as  many  of  them 
objected  to  part  with  a  single  hair,  the 
struggling  culprits  had  to  be  held  by  one 
police  official  while  another  shaved 
them.  The  method  of  harnessing 
horses  was  also  regulated  by  law  ;  the 
new  decree  made  the  fortunes  of  the 
saddlers  of  the  capital.  Ten  days  were 
allowed  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  the  prescribed 
equipments  ;  after  which  the  traces  of 
every  carriage  harnessed  in  the  forbid¬ 
den  fashion  were  cut  ;  for  a  time  the 


streets  were  littered  with  disabled 
vehicles.  Thereafter  silence  reigned  ; 
the  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  voice  of 
the  coachman  were  unheard,  till  the  new 
caparisons  were  ready.  Another  ukase 
swept  the  streets  of  the  aristocracy  and 
fashion  of  Russia  ;  it  was  that  which 
revived  prostration.  As  the  Imperial 
carriage  passed,  the  pedestrian  had  to 
plump  down  on  his  knees,  and  the 
equestrian  and  charioteer  to  alight  and 
do  similar  homage,  amid  the  snow  and 
slush  and  mud  ;  and  the  vengeance  of 
an  autocrat  overtook  the  inhdel  who 
neglected  his  duty.  When  the  Czar 
held  a  drawing-room  the  subject  who 
did  not  imprint  a  resonant  kiss  on  the 
Imperial  hand,  or  whose  knee  alighted 
gingerly  on  the  floor,  was  taught  by  a 
cuff  that  sounds  that  reverberated 
through  the  hall  were  needed  to  certify 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  osculation  and 
genuflexion.  And  as  an  ambassador 
when  writing  him  omitted  one  of  the 
usual  titles  of  the  Czar,  Paul  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  elaborating  the  name  by 
which  he  was  to  be  addressed.  He 
declared  that,  ”  by  the  assisting  grace 
of  God,”  his  name  was  Paul,  Emperor 
and  Autocrat  of  some  half-dozen  terri¬ 
tories,  Czar  of  as  many  more,  lord  and 
grand  prince  of  some  three  dozen  king¬ 
doms,  ruler  of  numerous  nationalities, 
lord  paramount  of  several  dependencies, 
heir  of  Norway,  Duke  of  Sleswick- Hol¬ 
stein,  etc.,  etc. — all  amplified  over  three 
or  four  pages  of  foolscap.  Paul  invited 
his  subjects  to  submit  their  wrongs  and 
grievances  to  him  in  writing,  taking  care 
that  his  titles  were  correctly  recited  in 
their  petitions.  He  announced  that  he 
would  examine  and  answer  every  commu¬ 
nication  in  person  ;  and  in  the  court  of 
the  palace  he  fixed  a  receiving  pillar,  of 
which  he  kept  the  key.  Though  every 
day  of  the  week  had  been  lengthened 
into  a  month,  and  every  hour  into  a 
day,  Paul  could  never  have  read  the 
prayers  of  the  petitions  though  he  had 
omitted  the  title.  Every  day  each  of 
his  three  secretaries  had  a  hamper  and 
a  hat  filled  with  letters.  ”  Oh,  God  !” 
exclaimed  the  overwhelmed  monarch,  as 
visions  of  the  replies  he  would  have  to 
write  passed  before  him.  The  nature  of 
the  majority  of  the  petitions  may  be 
guessed  from  one  of  them  ;  that  of  an  old 
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woman  whose  cow  had  died,  and  who 
begged  “  the  father  of  his  people  ”  to 
re|)lace  it. 

Carried  away  by  some  new  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  Paul  grew  tired  of  redressing 
wrongs,  and  handed  the  communica¬ 
tions  over  to  the  officials  to  mete  out 
law  as  before,  according  to  the  counsel 
of  their  own  bribed  wills. 

Paul’s  horses  were  admonished  and 
chastised  if  they  forgot  the  respect  due 
to  their  owner.  Once  he  convened  an 
extempore  court  of  justice  on  the  streets 
to  try  a  horse  which  had  just  stumbled 
with  him  ;  the  brute — the  ridden  one — 
was  sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes, 
and  after  the  castigation  it  w’as  rebuked 
by  the  riding  one  :  “  That,  sir,  is  for 
having  stumbled  with  the  Emperor.” 
While  flourishing  his  cane  in  one  of  his 
uncontrollable  fits  of  anger,  he  acciden¬ 
tally  struck  the  branch  of  a  lustre,  and 
broke  it.  Indignant  at  the  lustre  inter¬ 
posing  itself  as  an  obstacle  in  his  way, 
he  attacked  it  in  right  earnest,  and  beat 
it  to  powder.  His  reply  to  General 
Dumouriez  is  worth  reproducing.  The 
general  having  absented  himself  from 
Court  one  day,  Paul  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  unwell.  “  No,  Sire,  but  one  of 
the  most  important  persons  of  your 
Court  having  asked  me  to  dinner,  I 
could  not  refuse  him," 

“  Sir,"  replied  the  Czar,  ”  I  would 
have  you  know  that  there  is  no  person 
of  importance  here  except  me  and  the 
person  1  am  speaking  to,  and  he  only 
so  long  as  1  am  speaking  to  him.” 

As  Czar,  Paul  had  a  vaster  field  in 
which  to  practise  the  military  bufloon- 
eries  of  Gatschina.  The  day  after  his 
accession,  the  palace  was  littered  with 
designs  for  new  military  dresses,  hats, 
caps,  cockades,  wigs,  boots,  gaiters, 
belts,  boxes  of  grease  and  other  oint¬ 
ments,  and  all  the  various  articles  of  a 
soldier’s  toilet.  His  reforms  were  such 
as  would  suggest  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  a  haberdasher  and  perfumer. 
It  was  this  that  gave  the  sting  to  old 
Suwarrow’s  sarcasm,  ”  Hair-powder  is 
not  gunpowder ;  curls  are  not  canon  ; 
queues  are  not  bayonets,”  The  Czar 
established  a  grand  parade  every  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  courts  of  the  palace,  and  the 
gouty,  asthmatic,  gray  heroes  of  many  a 
campaign  were  obliged  to  stand  shiver¬ 
ing  and  bareheaded  in  the  bitter  blast, 


attendant  on  a  mad  little  gentleman, 
who,  unfurred  and  uncovered  himself, 
would  allow  of  no  effeminacy  in  any  of 
his  staff.  They  had  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  chief,  who  kept  his  blood 
ill  circulation  by  flapping  his  arms  and 
stamping  his  heels.  Occasionally  some 
soldier  of  exceptional  ungainliness  of 
movement,  and  clownishness  of  aspect, 
would  catch  the  Emperor’s  eye  ;  the 
poor  man  would  be  summoned  from  the 
ranks  into  the  imperial  presence,  and 
subjected  to  a  special  drill :  the  Emperor 
would  grip  the  head  between  his  hands, 
and  poise  it  properly  on  the  shoulders, 
smartly  rapping  the  man’s  ears  if  the 
stiff  joints  forced  it  to  revert  back  to  its 
accustomed  seat.  Then  the  soldier 
would  be  cuffed  under  the  chin  that 
momentum  might  be  given  to  the  head 
to  raise  it  to  its  proper  elevation,  or  a 
reactionary  knock  would  fall  downward 
on  the  nose  if  the  momentum  of  force 
had  proved  too  great.  Drill  went  on 
in  this  fashion  from  early  dawn  to  the 
close  of  day  ;  the  Emperor  took  his 
meals  on  a  balcony  of  the  palace,  with 
a  field-glass  beside  him,  through  which 
he  occasionally  scanned  the  soldiers. 
If  any  slovenliness  of  dress  caught  his 
eye,  Paul  dispatched  an  aide-de-camp 
with  orders  to  the  misdemeanant  to  put 
on  a  more  intelligent  look,  or  to  button 
another  button  of  his  coat  ;  and  if  the 
improvement  consequent  on  these  in¬ 
structions  was  not  satisfactory,  the  ire 
of  the  Czar  would  at  once  kindle  ;  he 
would  proceed  to  the  spot  blowing,  as 
was  his  wont  when  the  furies  were  in  his 
spirit,  from  his  under-lip  against  the  tip 
of  his  short,  cocked  nose,  and  admin¬ 
ister  a  caning  to  the  culprit — olihcer  or 
private.  The  armies  of  Prussia  and 
Austiia  were  recruited  by  Russian  de¬ 
serters. 

‘‘  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  Church  ” — the  tyrannies  of 
Paul  were  the  foster-mothers  of  con¬ 
spiracies.  In  Russia  the  Czars  grow 
their  own  treasons.  At  their  table  there 
ever  sits,  and  behind  their  backs  there 
ever  skulks,  the  shadow  feared  of  man. 
Paul  in  his  last  years  guarded  against 
the  former  by  cohabiting  in  a  kitchen 
of  the  palace  with  a  fat  cook,  who 
dressed  and  shared  his  food ;  and 
poison  was  balked  of  its  prey.  There 
remained  the  stiletto  of  the  assassin  to 
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outwit  ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  man 
who  has  no  friend  in  this  world,  and 
whose  path  through  life  is  belted  on 
either  side  by  remorseless  and  crafty 
foes,  to  walk  invulnerable  to  its  close. 
In  the  palace  of  St.  Michael,  which  he 
h.id  built  by  the  express  order  of  the 
Archangel — for  Paul’s  pure  and  holy 
temper  had  qualified  him  to  establish 
direct  relations  with  heaven — the  Czar 
was  butchered.  His  foes  were  of  his 
own  household.  Pahlen,  his  favorite, 
was  the  mind  of  the  conspiracy  ;  he 
hushed  the  presages  of  danger  which 
visited  his  master’s  soul  the  very  even¬ 
ing  before  the  base  deed  was  done. 
The  sense  of  solemnity  which  oppressed 
Paul’s  spirit  made  him  tenderer  than 
was  his  wont  to  wife  and  child.  At 
midnight  he  was  waked  by  a  shout  of 
treason.  Desisting  from  a  futile  attempt 
to  escape,  Paul  turned  like  a  w'olf  on  the 
twenty  braves,  whom  his  benefactions 
had  made  his  most  implacable  foes,  filled 
as  they  were  with  fears  that  the  riches 
erratically  given  might  be  as  erratically 
withdrawn.  Zuboff  told  him  to  stop  his 
railing  and  reproaches,  and  to  surrender, 
and  trust  for  pardon  to  the  clemency  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  summons  goaded  him  into 
unreasoning  fury  ;  he  struck  at  Zubof*" 
with  his  sword  ;  he  w'as  like  to  have 
vanquished  the  whole  band,  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Benningsen  exclaimed  that  it  was 
death  either  to  him  or  them  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Paul  fell  fighting  valiantly 
to  the  last  breath.  The  conspirators 
tied  a  sash  firmly  round  his  neck  to  im¬ 
part  a  livid  hue  to  his  face  ;  and  in  the 
archives  of  Russia  it  is  written  that  the 
Emperor  Paul  died  of  apoplexy.  In 
the  room  immediately  beneath  this 
chamber  of  horrors  waited  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  expecting  every  moment  the 
obeisance  of  his  dethroned  father  ;  he 
had  just  read  the  deed  of  abdication 


which  the  conspirators  had  pledged 
themselves  to  make  Paul  sign.  Alex¬ 
ander  tore  his  hair,  and  raved  and  re¬ 
fused  to  be  comforted  when  he  was  told 
that  the  sword  and  not  the  pen  had 
made  the  throne  of  Russia  vacant.  It 
is  said  that  among  the  murderers  there 
was  one  like  to  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  that  Paul’s  last  words  were 
a  revival  of  the  old  Roman  reproach  : 
“  And  you  too,  my  Constantine  !” 

French  gossipers  descant  on  the 
cleverness  Paul  showed  when,  under 
the  incognito  of  Count  of  the  North,’  he 
visited  Paris.  The  Russian  lout  blos¬ 
somed  into  genius  amid  the  warmth  of 
the  southern  climate.  Graceful  and 
gracious  sayings  fell  from  his  lips,  which 
all  who  wish  can  read  for  themselves  in 
the  society  letters  of  the  times.  So  does 
it  always  happen  with  those  whom 
French  litterateurs  delight  to  honor.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  growling  was  more  familiar  to 
Paul’s  lips  than  the  language  of  polite¬ 
ness.  His  spirit  inhabited  the  region 
of  storms.  Under  happier  auspices  the 
name  of  Paul  might  have  been  placed 
on  the  roll-call  of  the  beneficent  ruleis 
of  Europe,  though  not  among  the  great. 
As  it  was,  the  universe  probably  held 
few  whose  existence  could  have  been 
more  easily  dispensed  with.  He  was 
born,  he  married,  he  begot  children,  he 
tormented  others,  and  was  a  torment  to 
himself,  he  died  :  and  that  was  all. 
The  epigram  stuck  on  the  walls  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac,  the  building  of 
which  was  begun  in  marble  by  Cathe¬ 
rine,  and  finished  in  brick  by  her  son, 
describes  the  contrasted  worth  of  the 
two  reigns  : 

“  An  emblem  in  these  walls  behold 

Both  of  this  reign  and  of  the  past ; 

This  brick,  while  marble  was  the  last.” 

—  Temple  Bar. 


DIARY  OF  THE  LAST  EUROPEAM  WHO  RODE  THROUGH  THE  DESERT 
FRO.M  BERBER  TO  SUAKI.X.* 


-  The  fiat  had  gone  forth — I  was  un¬ 
der  sentence  of  death,  for  the  doctors 
had  declared  1  was  d)ing,  and  had  in- 


*  Notes  from  Col.  the  Hon.  J.  Colborne’s 
(Hicks’  Stafli  Journal. 
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formed  General  Hicks  that  unless  I 
quitted  the  Soudan  I  should  be  a  dead 
man  in  thiee  weeks.  Now  the  fact  is,  my 
illness  was  due  to  no  “  climatic  cause,” 
but  to  erroneous  medical  treatment  after 
being  poisoned  by  drinking  Nile  water 
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iirnregnated  with  the  filth  of  an  Egyptian 
camp.  This  occurred  during  the  Senatr 
campaign — that  victorious  campaign  in 
which  for  once,  and  once  onlv,  the 
Egyptian  troops  wxre  brought  to  face 
the  furious  onslaught  of  the  Arabs  ;  I 
mean  at  the  battle  of  Marabiah,  four 
days  south  of  Kawa,  opposite  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  the  Isle  of  Abba,  when;  in 
solid  square,  our  little  army  of  4500 
with  six  English  officers  beat  back  the 
swarms  of  Bagarras,  led  on  by  the  des¬ 
perately  gallant  chiefs  of  the  Mahdi, 
who,  like  their  Saracen  ancestors,  in¬ 
variably  attack  d  t arntf  blanche — even 
though  it  be  certain  death  to  them. 

On  the  evening  of  July  rsth,  at  the 
hour  of  sunset — one  of  those  glorious 
sunsets  seen  only  in  Central  Africa — I 
embarked,  on  six  months’  forced  leave, 
on  my  dahabeeah  lying  off  Gordon’s  old 
quarters  at  Khartoum,  where  Baron  von 
Seckendorf,  Captain  .Massey,  and  myself 
had  been  billeted  for  six  weeks  on  our 
return  from  the  campaign  above  alluded 
to. 

Hicks  Pasha,  Colonel  Farquhar, 
Colonel  De  Coetlogan,  Captain  Massey, 
('aptain  Warner,  and  Captian  Evans 
came  to  bid  me  farewell.  Little  did  I 
think  it  would  be  the  last.  I  was  very 
angry  with  the  doctors,  as  I  inwardly 
felt  I  was  recovering,  although  desper¬ 
ately  pulled  down  and  w’eak.  Poor 
Hick's  last  words  to  me  were  :  “In¬ 
stead  of  being  angry  with  the  doctors, 
you  ought  to  be  excessively  obliged  to 
tl;em.’’ 

/  think  so  too  !  Vale  !  Vale  ! 

The  ropes  are  cast  off,  and  now  as 
I  drop  down  the  river,  the  nodding 
plume-like  foliage  of  the  palm-groves  ot 
Khartoum  is  silvered  by  the  moon, 
that — 

Rising  in  glorious  majesty. 

At  length  apparent  yueen 
Unveiled  her  peerless  light  ; 

burnishing  with  a  sheen  of  matchless 
beauty  the  fast-flowing  river,  while  here 
and  there  stand  out  in  sharply  cut  relief 
against  the  sky  the  graceful  curves  of 
the  far-sweeping  yards  of  the  Nile  boats 
lying  tranquilly  at  anchor.  My  boat’s 
ctew  consisted  of  twelve  Arabs,  varying 
in  shade  from  a  light  olive  to  a  dark 
brown.  Under  a  fresh  southerly  breeze 
we  sped  rapidly  down  the  stream.  The 
monotonous  sound— something  between 
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a  creak  and  a  groan — of  the  sakieh*' 
wheels  on  the  bank,  was  from  time  to 
time  relieved  by  the  sharp  cry  of 
"  JIhales  l  "  from  the  reis,  whose  ctew 
responded  by  a  vociferous  " Hader  !"  as 
they  slackened  sail  to  avoid  the  sudden 
squalls  which  abound  on  the  Nile. 

Passing  the  ruins  of  Tamamat,t  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  at  the 
sixth  cataract,!  a  place  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  many  a  Nile  boat.  The  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  were  apparent,  and  among 
other  wrecks  was  one  of  a  small  steamer. 
The  river  at  this  point  is  held  in  the 
rigid  embrace  ot  precipitous  rocks, 
whose  base  is  clad  with  rank  vegetation, 
though  their  summits  stand  out  weird 
and  naked  against  the  sky.  I  was  forci¬ 
bly  reminded  of  my  passage  up  with 
General  Hicks,  when  our  steamer 
grounded,  and  we  had  to  haul  on  our 
Cable  for  a  painful  half  hour  before  we 
got  afloat. 

We  next  reached  Shendy,  now  a 
straggling  village,  shorn  of  its  former 
importance  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Shaygyeh  tribe,  a  powerful  race  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile. 
Shend)',  obscure  as  it  is  to-day,  is  note¬ 
worthy  as  having  been  a  stronghold  of 
resistance  to  Eg>ptian  conquest.  The 
flame  of  insuirection  which  burns  so 
fiercely  to-day  has  been  long  smoulder¬ 
ing  in  Shendy,  which  was  the  scene  of 


*  Rhe  sakich  is  an  apparatus  in  universal  use 
for  irriKation.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  wheel 
suspended  over  the  well  or  cistern.  Over  the 
wheel  is  hunff  an  endless  chain,  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  which  dips  into  the  water.  To  this  chain 
are  fixed  a  scries  of  earthenware  pitchers,  which 
as  the  wheel  revolves,  carry  the  water  from  the 
well  and  deposit  it  in  a  trough  or  sparut  com¬ 
municating  with  the  channel  of  irrigation.  The 
motive-power  is  furnished  by  oxen,  and  is 
communicated  to  the  vertical  wheel  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  toothed-wheel,  on  the  principle 
of  the  bevel- wheel  in  modern  machinery.  This 
is  turned  by  the  ox,  who  plods  round  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  attached  to  a  long  shait.  The  sakieh  is  in¬ 
variably  shaded  by  a  tree  or  an  artificial  arbor. 

f  Tamamat  was  burhed  in  IS44  during  the 
slave  revolt,  which  was  to  have  broken  out 
simultaneously  at  Senaar,  Kassala,  and  Khar¬ 
toum.  The  negroes  who  had  fled  were  over¬ 
taken  beyond  Senaar  and  massacred. 

J  This  so  called  cataract  is  an  irregular  rocky 
obstruction,  a  somewhat  tortuous  passage 
through  which  was  blasted  by  Moon-lur,  a  for¬ 
mer  governor,  the  only  upright  one  they  ever 
had.  Under  his  direction  one  of  the  highest 
clusters  of  rocks  in  the  Nile  was  cleared  away 
in  two  months. 
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a  terrible  tragedy  in  1821.  Ismail 
Basha,  the  son  of  the  great  Mehemet 
Ali,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  collect 
tribute  and  obtain  the  submission  of 
had  earned  the  sobriquet  of  the  “  Tiger 
Nimr,  the  chief  of  the  Shaygyehs,  who 
of  Shendy,”  on  account  of  his  ferocity. 
Ismail  treated  the  “  Tiger”  with  con-, 
tumely,  and  went  so  far  as  to  stiike  him 
with  the  stem  of  his  chibouk.  This 
blow,  however,  seems  to  have  struck  a 
brilliant  idea  into  his  head.  He  no 
longer  pleaded  for  time  to  meet  the  de 
mands  of  Ismail,  but  promised  immedi¬ 
ate  compliance,  and  retired  from  the 
presence  of  the  bullying  Pasha.  He 
called  together  his  family  and  the  head¬ 
men  of  his  former  subjects,  and  repre¬ 
sented  to  them  the  unsatiable  nature  of 
the  demands.  They  then  hit  upon  a 
plan  by  which  they  thought  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  all  further  spoliation, 
t'amels,  sheep,  horses,  corn,  "  dourra,” 
and  money  were  collected  and  brought 
to  the  Pasha  with  the  greatest  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness,  and,  moreover,  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  invited  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  partake  of  a  banquet. 
Every  dainty  which  Shendy  could  afford 
was  liberally  provided  for  the  Egyptians, 
who  washed  down  their  repast  with 
copious  libations  of  Merissa.*  The 
Pasha’s  guard  and  the  sentries  were 
treated  with  the  same  hospitality,  and 
the  most  sumptuous  food  was  j)laced 
before  Ismail  himself. 

Implentur  veteris  Bacchi.f 

At  midnight  a  great  cry  arose.  A 
circle  of  flames  surrounded  the  whole 
town,  while  the  Pasha’s  hut  itself  was 
in  a  blaze. 

Up  rose  the  Pasha  at  that  blaze  of  light ; 

but  it  was  too  late.  In  vain  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  rush  through  the  flames — 
he  was  burned  to  a  cinder,  together  with 
his  trusty  Mamelukes  who  guarded  him. 

In  the  still  hours  of  the  night  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  issued  forth,  each  bearing 

*  Merissa  is  a  kind  of  beer  in  universal  use 
in  the  Soudan  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
It  is  made  from  maize  (dhurra),  which  is  left  to 
germinate  in  the  sun  and  then  reduced  to  flour 
by  handmills.  The  Hour  is  then  converted 
into  dough,  boiled,  and  then  left  to  ferment. 
It  is  a  thick  and  unpalatable  preparation. 

f  For  vtteris  Bncthi,  read  Merissa. 


a  flambeau,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  piles 
of  corn,  maize,  and  forage  which  had 
been  brought  in  as  tribute,  and  which 
had  been  piled  around  the  Pasha's  hut. 
Many  soldiers,  however,  dashed  through 
the-  flames,  escaped  to  their  boats,  and 
returned  to  Khartoum.  The  rest  per¬ 
ished  in  that  awful  holocaust,  and  the 
lurid  sky  echoed  the  last  cry  of  agony 
long  ere  morning  dawned  upon  the 
smouldering  heaps  which  told  the  tale  of 
death. 

The  Defterdar,  the  Viceroy’s  son-in- 
law,  had  just  completed  the  conquest  of 
Kordofan — a  conquest  which  had  been 
attended  by  the  foulest  atrocities.  At 
Bara,  at  El  Obeid,  and  wherever  they 
had  marched,  the  ‘‘  Turkish”  army  had 
murdered,  pillaged,  and  ravished. 

When  the  Defterdar  heard  of  the 
massacre  at  Shendy,  he  at  once  collected 
all  the  troops  at  his  disposal,  and 
marched  on  the  town.  The  retribution 
w’as  terrible,  the  revenge  a  fearful  one. 

The  inhabitants  of  Shendv  were 
slaughtered,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex. 
Nimr,  however,  who  had  been  informed 
of  the  Defterdar’s  approach,  succeeded 
in  escaping  with  his  family  to  Abys¬ 
sinia.* 


*  It  is  to  these  massacres  in  Kordofan  and 
Senaar  that  is  due  the  undying  hatred  of  the 
‘•Turks”  (the  Soudanese  call  the  Egyptians 
Turks)  to  this  day.  It  is  a  parallel  case  to  that 
of  the  Irish,  who  to  this  day  hand  down  the 
tradition  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  Crom¬ 
well's  army,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  time. 

Mehemet  Ali  invaded  Kordofan  at  the  same 
time  that  his  son  Ismail  invaded  Nubia  and 
Senaar.  Mehemet  Ali  advanced  by  way  of 
Dongola  and  the  desert  on  Kordofan  with  4000 
cavalry  and  infantry,  nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  1400  Bedaween.  After  a  terrible  march 
of  eleven  days  over  the  burning  .sand,  they 
entered  Kordofan  at  Kedjmar.  Kordofan  was 
then  held  by  the  Sultan  of  Darfour.  His  yoke 
was  an  easy  one,  and  he  governed  through  a 
viceroy,  who  advanced  to  meet  the  Egyptian 
army  with  what  natives  he  could  collect  and  his 
Dafour  cavalry,  men  clad  in  armor  and  well 
equipped.  These  cavaliers,  attired  in  plumed 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  and  mounted  on 
richly-caparisoned  horses,  like  the  knights  of 
old,  turned  out  in  gailant  array  eager  for  the 
approaching  combat.  Their  departure  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  great  gala.  Feasting, 
drinking,  dancing  were  freely  indulged  in,  and 
the  woman  urged  them  on  to  deeds  of  valor 
in  their  songs.  Mehemet  Ali  found  them  full 
of  fight,  and  drawn  up  on  a  plain  near  Bara. 
The  Egyptian  guns  at  once  opened  fiie.  They 
were  chargt  d  and  carried  with  great  loss  'ay  the 
Kordofanese,  who  then  threw  themsclves^upon 
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Shortly  after  leaving  Shendy  we  came 
to  a  range  of  mountains,  on  the  right 
bank,  of  a  striking  and  fantastic  forma¬ 
tion.  They  have  the  appearance  of  gi¬ 
gantic  steps,  and  are  beautifully  wooded 
at  their  base.  Ten  miles  farther  on  we 
sighted  the  pyramids  of  Meroe,  which 
bears  inscriptions  containing  the  names 
of  thirty  of  the  long  race  of  kings  and 
queens  from  whom  was  descended 
(^ueen  Candace,  who  held  sway  over  the 
so-called  island  of  Meroe,  and  who  so 
vigorously  opposed  the  Romans.  On  the 
most  southerly  of  the  pvramids  is  found 
the  name  of  Meru,  a  king  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  first  priest  of  .\mmon.  Close 

the  infantry,  but  in  doing  so  were  mown  down 
by  hundreds,  and  had  to  retire. 

Still  the  battle  raged  without  distinct  success 
on  either  side.  Again  and  again  the  Turkish 
cavalry  charged  nd  were  repulsed,  but  at  last 
the  Bedaween  surrounded  the  Kordofanese, 
whose  chiefs  were  now  slain.  The  guns  were 
retaken,  and  were  again  turned  against  the 
Kordofanese,  while  the  musketry  made  fear¬ 
ful  havoc.  A  complete  rout  followed.  Bara 
was  taken  and  sacked,  while  the  vanquished 
Kordofanese  retired  upon  Obeid,  which  was 
shortly  afterward  taken.  The  plunder  was 
enormous,  the  lion's  share  being  taken  by  the 
Dv'fierdar.  The  women,  stripped  of  their 
jewels,  were  handed  over  to  the  soldiers.  The 
native  army  now  made  a  short  stand  at  Dar 
Hamz,  but  was  again  completely  routed.  It 
then  broke  up  completely,  portions  of  it  fleeing 
to  the  villages  and  portions  to  the  mountains, 
principally  to  Gebel-el-Deir,  within  sight  of 
Obeid,  where  the  Kordofanese  have  maintained 
their  independence  until  the  present  time.  It 
was  to  this  mountain  the  Mahdi  intended  to 
retire  with  his  family  and  worldly  goods  in  case 
General  Hicks  were  successful  in  sowing  dis¬ 
affection  among  his  followers,  or  had  beaten 
him  in  battle.  The  summit  of  Gebel  el-Dcir  is 
a  table-land,  and  reservoirs  serve  to  store  up 
rain-water  in  the  rainy  season.  No  cruel 
monster  who  ever  persecuted  an  oppressed 
people  surpassed  this  Defterdar.  Men  were 
blown  from  guns  fur  the  slightest  complaint 
and  for  the  most  trifling  offences.  I  lately 
came  across  a  story  which,  if  true,  shows  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  the  most  refined  cruelty. 
It  is  customary  throughout  Islam,  at  the  feast 
of  Bairam,  for  the  personal  attendants  of 
Pashas  and  high  dignitaries  to  receive  presents. 
The  retainers  of  the  Defterdar  came  to  him 
according  to  custom  to  wish  him  long  life  and 
happiness,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  the 
usual  “  backshteih.''  “  Certainly,”  he  replied, 
”  what  would  you?'  ‘‘Well,”  was  the  answer. 
‘‘  we  are  badly  off  for  shoes,  would  your  Excel¬ 
lency  allow  us  to  be  supplied  from  the  stores  ?’ 
”  Certainly,”  replied  the  Defterdar,  ”  you  shall 
receive  them  to-morrow.”  On  the  following 
day  the  servants  were  brought  to  the  shoeing 
shed,  and  shod  all  round  with  iron  horse-shoes. 


by  the  ruins  of  ancient  Mero@,  are  the 
villages  of  Maruga,  Dangeleh,  and  Sur. 
An  hour  afterward  we  approached  the 
picturesque  range  of  the  Omarab  Moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  village 
of  Gebel.  The  ferlility  of  both  banks 
is  wonderful  at  and  after  this  point, 
and  the  scenery  most  beautiful.  The 
slopes  are  luxuriant,  and  in  a  state  of 
high  cultivation.  But  1  missed  the  im¬ 
mense  docks  of  wild-fowl  we  had  en¬ 
countered  on  the  voyage  up.  They 
had  migrated.  The  tmly  sounds  to  be 
heard  were  the  ceaseless  screeching  and 
moaning  of  the  sakiyehs,  at  work  night 
and  day.  The  villages  about  here  are 
very  numerous,  and  consist  of  tookoolis, 
or  conical-shaped  huts,  built  of  the  stalks 
of  the  “  doorah"  (maize). 

Four  days  after  leaving  Khartoum  I 
arrived  at  Berber,  the  point  at  which  I 
was  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Nile,  and 
strike  off  across  the  desert  to  Suakin — 
anything  but  a  pleasure-trip,  above  all, 
in  the  month  of  July.  Berber  has  been 
often  described.  The  town  consists  of 
a  collection  of  mud  huts,  sparsely  in¬ 
terspersed  with  houses  of  loftier  preten¬ 
sions.  While  lying  on  the  deck  of  my 
dahabeeah,  exhausted  by  the  heat  and 
enfeebled  by  dysentery,  I  observed  the 
singular  figure  of  a  man  watching  me 
from  the  bank.  He  was  clad  in  a  loose 
caftan,  and  wore  a  tarboosh,  swathed  in 
the  ample  folds  of  a  silken  koufieh,  the 
picturesque  scarf  worn  by  the  Arabs  as 
a  protection  against  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun.  His  girdle  was  furnished  with 
dagger  and  pistol,  and  his  nether  man 
was  encased  in  bools  and  breeches. 
His  face  was  tanned,  and  he  was 
“  bearded  like  the  pard.”  The  wearer 
of  this  incongruous  costume  was 
O’Donovan,  the  adventurous  war  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Daily  Ntivs,  whose 
name  has  recently  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  connection  with  his  plucky  and 
desperate  ride  to  Merv,  in  Central  Asia. 

The  last  time  we  had  met  was  on  a 
memorable  occasion.  It  was  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  O' Donovan  was  in 
durance  vile  in  the  prison  of  Galata  Serai 
at  Pera,  whither  he  had  been  consigned 
on  a  charge  of  having  insulted  the  Sultan. 
I  well  remember  passing  a  portion  of 
Christmas  Day  with  him  there,  and  at 
midnight  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
at  his  release,  which  was  granted  on  the 
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representations  of  Lord  Dufferin.  Poor 
O’ Donovan  had  an  instinctive  love  of 
dangerous  adventures.  Little  did  1 
think  this  was  to  be  his  last  when  1  bade 
him  God  speed  the  next  day,  on  his  way 
to  Khartoum.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Power,  who  had  come  out  as 
special  artist  for. the  Pictorial  Worlds 
and  is  now  acting  British  Consul  at 
Khartoum.  Mr.  Schuver,  the  Dutch 
traveller,  had  been  O’ Donovan’s  com¬ 
panion  in  manv  a  wild  adventure,  and 
it  was  a  strange  fatality  which  brought 
them  together  once  more  at  Khartoum, 
each  having  wandered  in  lands  far 
apart  ;  and  still  stranger  was  it  that  the 
two  should  meet  with  their  deaths  at 
almost  the  same  time,  so  shortly  after- 
w'ard.  Mr.  Schuver  was  killed  on  the 
Bahr  Ghazal  last  winter. 

Before  leaving  Berber  I  dined  with 
the  Miralai  (Colonel)  of  mounted 
Bashi-Bazouks.  who  was  on  his  way  to 
join  Hicks  with  800  horsemen.  1  will 
not  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  the  feast. 
Turkish  dinners  have  been  often  enough 
described.  The  interminable  courses 
of  sweets,  alternating  with  savouries, 
and  the  deft  practice  required  to  detach 
the  morsels  with  the  right  hand  (to  use 
the  left  would  be  a  gross  breach  of 
etiquette),  are  experiences  with  which 
most  people  are  familiar,  either  person¬ 
ally  or  by  description.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  feat  is  the  partaking  of  soup.  An 
accurate^  eye  and  a  steady  hand  are 
needed  to  carry  the  contents  of  the  shal¬ 
low  spoon  from  the  common  bowl  in  the 
centre  of  the  table  to  the  mouth.  “  He 
who  sups  with  the  devil  must  have  a 
long  spoon”  is  equally  applicable  to 
him  who  dines  <l  la  Turque.  VVe  were 
a  merry  party,  however,  that  night  at 
Berber,  and  my  last  words  to  my  host, 
the  Bashi-Bazouk  colonel,  were — “  We 
will  have  a  good  dinner  at  Khartoum 
when  I  come  back.”  Poor  fellow  !  he 
w’as  killed  with  the  rest  at  the  awful 
butchery  of  Mel  bass. 

The  next  day,  after  obtaining  camels 
with  some  difficulty,  I  started  for  my 
ride  across  the  desert  to  Suakin.  As  I 
turned  my  back  upon  the  tall  acacias 
and  palms  of  Berber,  and  set  my  face 
toward  the  desert,  the  town,  miserable 
in  itself,  seemed  invested  with  a  relative 
charm  ;  and  its  dusky  daughters,  with 
their  scanty  skirts  of  leather,  cut  into 


strips  and  modestly  weighted  with 
leaden  pellets,  were  regarded  by  me  as 
comparatively  within  the  circle  of  civili¬ 
zation.  As  an  invalid  I  was  accomodated 
with  an  angareb.  The  angareb  is  a  sort 
of  bed,  which  is  laid  transversely  across 
the  back  of  the  camel,  and  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  wooden  pin  on  either  side 
passing  through  holes  in  the  angareb 
itself.  This  queer  structure  was 
crowned  by  a  canopy  of  palm  leaves  and 
matting,  which  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  cage.  I  have  tried  most  modes  of 
locomotion,  from  an  elephant  to  a  Cairo 
jackass,  but  this  is  immeasurably  the 
worst.  The  jolting  was  agonizing  in  my 
weak  condition,  and  by  the  time  I 
arrived  at  the  first  halting-place  I  was 
black  and  blue  from  the  two  pommels, 
between  which  I  lay,  driven  as  they 
were  through  the  angareb  to  steady  it. 
We  left  Berber  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  party  consisted,  besides 
myself,  of  an  Egyptian  officer,  also  sick, 
two  Bashi-Bazouks,  ordered  by  Hicks  as 
a  gaard,  and  the  Bishareen  camel-drivers, 
with  seven  camels,  three  being  appro¬ 
priated  at  myself  and  baggage,  and  the 
remainder  laden  with  ”  dhurra” — and 
water.  A  word  here  as  to  the  camel, 
the  much  belauded  ”  shipof  the  desert,” 
that  enjoys,  among  those  who  have  not 
come  into  contact  with  him,  a  much 
better  reputation  than  he  deserves. 
Patience  is  a  virtue  with  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  pre-eminently  endowed.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  he  is  about  the 
most  impatient  brute  in  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  creation.  He  grumbles  and  swears 
when  required  to  start,  and  grumbles 
and  sweats  when  he  is  required  to  stop  ; 
roars  at  you  when  you  get  on,  roars  at 
you  when  you  get  off,  as  he  does  when 
he  is  laden  and  when  he  is  unladen. 
His  patience  is  usually  the  result  of 
senility.  He  is  usually  vicious,  and 
is  irremediably  addicted  to  bolting. 
Neither  is  his  intelligence  sufficiently 
strong  to  allow  him  to  distinguish 
noxious  plants,  and  he  is  at  all  times  a 
subject  of  anxiety  to  his  driver  on  this 
account. 

The  Bishareen  are  a  fine  tall  race — 
slender,  but  well-proportioned.  They 
take  especial  care  of  their  teeth,  which 
are  regular  and  of  lustrous  whiteness, 
which  is  in  part  due  to  their  simple  diet, 
and  in  part  to  a  root  (raki-wood)  which 
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scanty,  but  graceful.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  while  linen  wound  about  the 
waist  and  thrown  over  the  shoulder. 
Each  man  carries  a  long  straight  sword 
and  a  shield  of  small  dimensions,  made 
of  hippopotamus  or  rhinoceros’  hide. 
A  spear  is  carried  in  the  right  hand. 
The  Bishareen,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan,  take  great  personal  pride  in 
their  hair.  A  considerable  portion  of 
their  lives  is  spent  in  its  adornment.  I 
doubt  whether  a  Parisian  coiffeur  would 
care  to  take  lessons  in  his  metier  from 
these  children  of  the  desert,  but  he 
would  be  puzzled  to  imitate  them.  The 
hair  is  jet-black,  coarse,  wiry,  and 
abundant.  It  is  parted  in  a  horizontal 
line  round  the  head,  the  parting  pass¬ 
ing  close  above  the  ears  ;  the  hair  above 
this  line  is  dressed  perpendicularly,  and 
looks  like  a  mop.  Below  it  is  plaited 
and  frizzed,  and  sticks  out  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders  like  the  roof  of  a  pent¬ 
house,  doubtless  affording  great  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  back  of  the  neck  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  whole  is  stiffened 
with  grease,  and  when  the  Bishareen 
has  newly  performed  his  toilet  and 
grease  is  plentiful,  his  sable  locks 
assume  the  snowy  whiteness  of  those  of 
Jeames.  The  sun  melts  the  grease, 
which  drips  on  to  the  back  and 
shoulders,  forming  a  deposit  by  no 
means  savoring  of  the  conventional  spicy 
odors  of  “  -\raby  the  Blest.”  A  long 
skewer  or  hairpin  transfixes  this  won¬ 
derful  coiffure^  and  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  a  comb  and  a  weapon  used 
in  the  chase  of  the  ferce  natura,  which 
abound  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

These  people  are  very  strict  in  the 
observance  of  the  hours  of  prayer  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  religion  of  Islam.  They 
are  Moslems  of  the  Malikee  rite,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Soudanese.  They  per¬ 
form  their  ablutions  by  means  of  sand 
in  lieu  of  water — a  substitute  sanc¬ 
tioned,  I  believe,  by  the  Prophet,  in 
cases  where  water  is  not  to  be  had.  I 
never  saw  them  smoke,  but  they  are 
addicted  to  snuff,  which  they  carry  in 
round  ball-shaped  boxes.  Their  knives 
are  fastened  above  the  left  elbow.  The 
Bishareen  women  are  comely,  bare¬ 
footed  and  bareheaded,  and  clad  in  a 
simple  cotton  gown.  The  tribe  consists 


Their  sheik  is  Basht  Moussa  (Moses). 
They  are  divided  into  twenty-two  sub¬ 
tribes.  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  El  Kelamab.  They  are  governed 
by  numerous  sub-sheiks.  The  rule  is 
cruel,  aribitary,  and  oppressive.  A 
tribute  of  about  3000/.  per  annum  is 
extracted  from  them.  They  of  course 
detest  the  Egyptian  Government,  and 
their  now  open  hostility  has  long  been 
smouldering  in  secret.  They  occupv 
an  ill-defined  district  between  the  iQih 
and  20th  parallels  of  latitude  in  the 
desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  pride  themselves  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  their  hygeens,  or  well-bred 
swift  dromedaries. 

We  encamped  for  the  night  at  Bir 
Mahobe,  after  three  hours’  march  east- 
north-east  from  Berber.  At  this  place 
there  is  a  large  well,  riveted  with  stone. 
Here  we  took  in  a  supply  of  water,  for 
between  this  point  and  O-Bak  there  is 
not  a  drop.  The  next  morning  we 
entered  the  howling  wilderness.  Our 
way  lay  across  a  barren  plain  of  reddish 
sand  and  grit  ;  the  pale  sickly  yellowish 
gray  weeds  became  more  sparse  and 
soon  disappeared.  These  had  been 
preceded  by  scantyipatchesof  reed-grass, 
and  occasional  thorny  mimosa.  Now 
not  a  blade  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen. 
We  halted  at  a  point  where  this  plain 
merges  into  a  bewildering  maze  of  shift¬ 
ing  sand-hills,  utterly  desolate.  I  was 
glad  to  quit  my  angareb  and  the  back  of 
my  camel,  as  I  had  been  in  torture  the 
whole  day,  and  the  soft  sand  formed  a 
delightful  bed.  So  thankful  w’as  I  to 
be  rid  of  the  nauseous  jolting  that  I 
looked  with  kindly  eyes  even  on  this 
unlovely  spot — unlovely,  perhaps,  but 
sublime  and  impressive  as  stupendous 
loneliness  and  vast  space  could  make  it. 

The  sunsets  of  the  African  desert  are 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I  have  seen  the 
sun  sink  to  rest  in  many  latitudes  and 
on  most  meridians,  but  have  never  been 
so  awed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  sweet 
hour  as  in  the  silent  solitude  of  the 
desert.  It  is  more  striking  than  a  sun¬ 
set  at  sea ;  the  sense  of  loneliness  is 
deeper,  and  the  rich  golden  tones  of  the 
undulating  plain  of  sand  and  the  sullen 
glow  and  cool  violet  shadows  of  the  wild 
gaunt  mountains  around  are  awe-in¬ 
spiring. 
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The  next  morning  we  began  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  loose  sand-dunes  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  most  painful  and  perilous 
portion  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  of  desert  between  IJerber  and  the 
Red  Sea.  The  camels  labored  through 
the  yielding  sand,  sinking  under  their 
feet  at  every  step.  On  this  day  the 
mirage  was  intensely  real.  Before  me 
lay  a  lake,  its  blue  waters  laughing  in 
the  sun,  studded  with  gem-like  islets 
clad  with  verdure,  and  boarded  by 
castles,  high  turrets,  and  battlements, 
and  again  by  gleaming  villages  and  smil¬ 
ing  hamlets— the  whole  scene  fairy  like 
in  its  beauty,  and  a  painful  contrast  to 
the  arid  sand  and  fictce  heat  and  con¬ 
suming  thirst  from  which  I  was  suffer¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  vain  that  one  rubs  one's 
eyes  and  seeks  to  disabuse  one’s  self  of 
the  illusion.  The  thing  is  there,  unde¬ 
niable,  apparently  solid  and  tangible  ; 
you  know  it  is  mocking  you.  like  an 
ignis  fatuus,  but  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  which 
govern  the  phenomenon  will  not  brush 
it  away  from  the  retina.  There  is  small 
wonder  that  the  ignorant  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  should  have  frequently  yielded  to 
the  delusion.  Life  is  the  price  paid  for 
such  a  mistake.  Some  yeais  ago  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers  perished  from  thirst  in 
this  region.  Disregarding  the  warning 
of  their  guides,  the  poor  fellows,  fresh 
from  Kgypt,  and  mad  with  thirst,  broke 
from  the  ranks  and  rushed  toward  the 
seeming  lakes  of  transparent  water  which 
was  presented  to  their  eyes  on  all  sides. 
They  pressed  on  eagerly  tow’ard  the  ever- 
receding  phantasm,  and  one  by  one  fell 
prostrate  to  leave  their  bones  to  bleach 
on  the  sand.  On  another  occasion  a 
detachment  was  sent  across  the  desert 
to  Berber  on  its  way  to  Khartoum. 
The  soldiers,  refusing  to  be  checked  by 
the  guides,  consumed  all  their  water 
when  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  El- 
Bok,  confident  of  their  ability  to  reach 
the  well.  The  heat  was  intense.  The 
men  became  prostrate,  and  in  a  few 
hours  died  one  by  one  in  horrible  agony. 
The  arabs  call  the  mirage  bahr  esh 
sheitan — “  the  devil’s  sea.’' 

Later  in  the  day  the  sky  assumed  a 
grayish  tint,  then  a  deep  yellow,  and 
the  sun  became  darkened  and  appeared 
as  a  bluod-ied  disk.  I  perceived  a 


cloud  of  sand  rolling  up  from  the  west. 
With  a  roar  it  was  upon  us,  and  I  had  to 
bury  my  face  in  my  burnous  *  to  shield 
it  from  the  cutting  particles  of  sand. 
The  camels  floundered  about,  blind  and 
helpless  ;  the  Arabs  howled  and  cried 
“  Abd-a-alah  the  whole  caravan  was 
in  a  state  of  confusion.  What  track 
there  had  been  previously  was  obliter¬ 
ated.  The  drivers  had  lost  their  way, 
and  there  was  the  ugly  fact  of  our  water 
being  very  limited  in  quantity  ;  and  water 
in  the  desert  means  life.  Moreover,  my 
angareb  slid  off,  and  I  was  precipitated 
to  the  earth,  miraculously  escaping  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  a  mere*  shaking.  The 
distance  between  a  camel’s  hump  and 
his  feet  is  a  respectable  one.  After¬ 
ward,  I  was  placed  for  additional  secu¬ 
rity  between  two  camels,  slung  athwart  ; 
but  one  was  rather  smaller  than  the 
other — they,  therefore,  did  not,  strictly 
speaking,  keep  step.  The  result  was 
the  most  excruciating  movement  ever 
experienced,  which,  combined  with  the 
bruises  and  abrasions  from  the  recent 
fail,  and  a  frame  weakened  by  dysentery 
and  an  African  climate,  together  with 
forebodings  as  to  our  probable  fate  it 
we  did  not  strike  the  track  again,  pro¬ 
duced  a  frame  of  mind  far  removed 
from  that  of  Job’s.  We  rested  for  the 
night,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  in  the 
midst  of  these  unstable  sands,  and  1 
was  devoutly  thankful  to  And  my  camel 
treading  on  firmer  ground  next  day 
when  we  came  to  a  plain  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  we  had  passed  previous 
to  wading  through  the  mounds  of  sand. 
45ut  at  length  the  track  is  hit  off,  and  at 
last  O-Bak  is  reached.  This  small 
oasis  has  about  thirty  wells.  The  water 
is  brackish  and  barely  drinkable.  The 
wells  are  small  shafts  sunk  in  the  sand, 
with  wooden  curbing.  The  wells  are 
constantly  filling,  and  new  ones  being 
sunk.  Before  reaching  this  station  we 
passed  many  graves  of  those  who  had 
peiished  in  the  desert.  They,  were 
marked  by  borders  of  stones.  Simple 
memorials  of  simple  lives  and  lonely 
deaths.  Before  reaching  O-Bak  we 
passed  a  strange  block  of  granite,  the 
base  of  which  is  worn  by  the  sand  so 
that  it  is  pear-shaped.  This  well-known 
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landmark  is  known  as  Aboo-Odfa. 
Some  few  miles  farther  on  we  passed 
another  mass,  weird  and  solitary. 

We  had  an  hour’s  sand-wading  after 
leaving  0-Bak  Irefore  entering  on  the 
gravelly  plain,  equally  devoid  of  wood 
and  water,  but  much  less  painful  to 
traverse.  This  plain  gradually  narrows 
toward  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  is 
called  Wadi-ed-HerOk.  After  a  halt 
here  we  toiled  on  ;  the  mountain 
Jebel  Gurrat  looming  in  the  distance 
to  our  right.  Before  reaching  this  point 
we  passed  through  the  gloomy  valley  of 
Beiud.  Here  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
some  asses — graceful,  agile  creatures, 
with  gray  bodies  and  white  bellies,  that 
hounded  away  at  our  approach. 
Whether  they  had  been  originally  tame 
and  had  gone  like  “  wild  asses  into  the 
wilderness,"  or  were  naturally  wild,  I 
know  not.  These  creatures  were,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  antelopes,  many 
vultures,  and  some  sand  grouse  near 
one  of  the  wells,  the  only  four-footed 
and  winged  denizens  of  this  dreary  des¬ 
ert  that  I  saw  on  the  journey.  I  beg 
his  pardon’;  I  met  a  lonely  hare. 
"What  doth  he  here?’  I  thought. 
Not  feeding,  certainly  ;  as  he  bounded 
away  over  heaps  of  stones,  among  which 
it  would  have  puzzled  the  most  hungry 
puss  to  have  snatched  a  mouthful.  I 
forgot,  too,  the  beautiful  little  ringdoves 
among  the  mimosa  ;  sisters  and  brothers 
of  those  of  Miss  Flo’s  or  Miss  Daisy’s  ; 
the  doves  one  hears  cooing  in  their  aviary 
on  a  bright  spring  morning  when  resid¬ 
ing  at  an  English  country-house.  The 
way  now  pointed  east  by  north  throughf 
a  narrow  valley  inclosed  by  low  hills 
strewn  with  boulders  of  inky  blackness. 
The  scene  was  wild,  grotesque,  and 
forbidding.  My  Bashi-Bazouks  had  not 
received  rations  for  the  journey,  and  I 
had  shared  the  remnant  of  provisions 
which  remained  between  them  and  my¬ 
self.  The  consequence  was  that  I  was 
reduced  to  a  diet  of  dates,  some  salt 
"bacon,  and  two  tins  of  coined  beef,  and 
the  brackish  water  we  obtained  at  0-Bak. 
The  consuming  thirst  which  seized  me 
was  augmented  by  this  regime,  and  I 
looked  forward  with  intense  longing  to 
our  arrival  at  Ariab,  where  we  might  ob¬ 
tain  good  water  and  the  delicious  goat’s 
milk.  We  taxed  our  camels  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  and  after  a  short  rest  pushed  on 


through  the  night.  We  reached  Ariab 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  skin 
of  milk  was  brought  to  me  by  my  plucky 
and  faithful  Bashi-Bazouks.  I  say 
brought  ;  how  they  got  it  I  cannot  say. 
They  said  they  had  not  paid  for  it.  I 
doubt  now  whether  it  was  a  gift ;  for 
these  Arabs  have  a  superstition  that  if 
they  sell  milk  there  will  be  a  curse  on 
them,  the  cattle  will  die,  and  all  sorts  of 
plagues  will  be  on  them.  I  did  not  know 
this  then.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  just 
told  me  this.  But  how  I  enjoyed  that 
milk  no  tongue  can  tell  !  Refreshed,  I 
fell  asleep  after  the  weary  march.  I 
was  awakened  from  this  fortifying  siesta 
by  the  gentle  chatter  of  female  voices 
around  my  tent.  The  voice  of  the 
fairer  half  of  creation  has  a  cachet  of  its 
own  all  the  world  over,  and  I  could  have 
imagined  myself  in  a  London  drawing¬ 
room,  at  five  o’clock  tea,  half  awake  as 
I  was.  The  fair  daughters  of  the  desert 
had  congregated  around  the  tent  of  the 
stranger  out  of  sheer  curiosity  and  love 
of  the  strange — “  only  this  and  nothing 
more.”  Ariab  is  the  prettiest  spot  in 
this  desert,  and,  relatively,  it  may  be 
tcniied  lovely.  There  are  three  large 
well-constructed  wells  containing  an 
abundant  supply  of  clear  water.  The 
valley  runs  north-east  and  south-west. 
It  is  about  five  miles  long  and  two  wide. 
There  is  grazing  for  camels  and  goats, 
and  some  large  acacias  overhang  the 
wells.  There  is  an  Arab  settlement 
here.  Ariab  woos  the  nomad  from  his 
wandering  instinct.  For  my  part,  weak 
and  ill  and  burnt  as  I  was,  1  wished  I 
could  have  stayed  here  a  month.  Had 
I  done  so,  however,  I  should  have  to 
become  either  a  corpse  or  a  mussulman  ; 
loathsome  either  choice.  From  two  to 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  heat  in  the 
desert  is  overpowering.  I  found  an  ex¬ 
cellent  recipe,  which  I  do  not  venture 
to  recommend,  however,  for  other 
climes.  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  sheet, 
and  got  my  Dinka  servant  to  pour  water 
over  me,  and  cooled  myself  as  one  does 
a  bottle  of  champagne  with  a  wet  cloth, 
though  I  did  not  bury  myself  up  in  a 
drift.  The  sensation  was  most  de¬ 
licious.  I  laughed  at  the  torri'd  heat. 
The  evaporation  being  so  rapid,  one  at 
once  feels  deliciously  cool  ;  as  for  rheu¬ 
matism,  it  is  nonplussed.  The  heat  in 
the  afterpart  of  the  day  is  appalling  ; 
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one  can  hardly  breathe.  It  is  a  struggle 
for  existence.  Every  now  and  then  you 
seem  to  receive  a  fierce  blast  from  a 
furnace.  I  have  not  read  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  accounts  I  have  seen  of  any  one 
crossing  the  desert  in  July.  It  is  not 
an  experience  which  one  would  indulge 
in  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  few  travellers  whose 
winter  experiences  of  the  desert  have 
been  recorded  will  have  to  try  a  July 
transit  before  they  know  what  the  desert 
really  can  do  in  the  way  of  grilling. 

When  we  left  the  oasis  of  Ariab  we 
pursued  a  devious  course  between  low 
rocky  hills,  which  closed  in  on  us  until 
they  bounded  the  narrow  valley  called 
Wadi  Yumga.  The  granite  boulders 
were  here  more  bold,  and  hemmed  us 
in  more  closely,  and  for  ten  miles  we 
threaded  our  way  through  them,  halting 
on  a  bare  rocky  plain  broad  and  level, 
with  a  hard  gravelly  soil.  As  we  issued 
from  the  ravine  we  passed  in  twos  and 
threes  gentlemen  in  black  with  long 
spears  strolling  along  by  moonlight. 
Some  of  them  asked  me  for  tobacco, 
being  “just  out  ”  of  that  commodity  ; 
but  our  guide  and  camel-drivers  were 
thrown  into  a  great  state  of  mind  by 
these  apparitions,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  usual  halting-place  on  the  plain  en¬ 
treated  me  to  go  on,  urging  that  the 
gentlemen  we  had  passed  would  cer¬ 
tainly  murder  us  that  night.  I  could 
not  consider  the  fact  of  being  asked  for 
tobacco  indicating  any  intention  of 
murder,  remembering  that  one  often 
meets  a  gentleman  in  London  who 
is  “  just  out  of  tobacco,"  so  1  posi¬ 
tively  refused  to  go  without  my  night’s 
rest.  The  drivers  then  entreated  me 
to  fire  off  my  rifle  several  times  as  a  cau¬ 
tion  ;  to  this  waste  of  ammunition  I  also 
demurred.  They  then  requested  me  to 
pitch  my  tent  in  their  middle  ;  but  not 
liking  the  effluvia  of  camels  and  their 
drivers  1  declined  this  request  also, 
pitching  my  tent  at  least  fifty  yards  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  halted  caravan.  But  they 
gradually  encircled  my  domicile,  and  sat 
up  all  night  singing  and  talking  loud — to 
make  the  supposed  enemy  afraid  to 
attack. 

But  they  were  more  or  less  right  in 
their  fears  ;  these  naked  men  with  their 
spears  and  shields  were  on  the  war  path 
— on  toward  the  fore-doomed  Sincat — 


yet  they  never  attempted  to  touch  me, 
although  I  had  only  two  unarmed  attend¬ 
ants  with  me  and  a  few  camel-drivers. 
There  is  a  nobility  about  the  bearing  of 
these  chivalrous  nomads  that  one  re¬ 
spects  and  admires. 

Our  camping  ground  was  under  a  low 
hill  to  our  right  ;  we  found  a  well  and 
a  spring  here,  with  fairly  good  water. 
This  spot  marks  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Bishareen  and  the  Haden- 
dowa  tribes.  The  latter  are  richer  and 
more  powerful,  they  possess  cattle  as 
well  as  camels,  and  grow  dhurra  and 
even  cotton  in  the  districts  near  Kassala. 
Some  people  have  found  a  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  Jews,  and  think 
they  are  Jews  in  fact  ;  I  only  find  one 
point  in  common— a  strong  desire  to 
grasp  other  people’s  property.  We  left 
the  low  hill  and  the  spring  called  Roah. 
and  wound  among  low  rocky  spurs  on 
our  way  to  Kokreb,  fourteen  and  a  halt 
miles  from  Roah.  After  a  long  desert 
lide  Kokreb,  which  possesses  a  delight¬ 
ful  gushing  spring  and  some  vegetation, 
seems  an  Eden.  During  the  whole 
journey  we  had  been  gradually  ascend¬ 
ing,  and  had  now  attained  an  altitude  of 
23C0  feet.  Leaving  Kokreb  we  passed 
over  a  range  of  wildly  beautiful  hills. 
The  tortuous  pass  debouches  into  a 
barren,  treeless  valley,  strewn  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  porphyry  and  trap,  in  wild  but 
picturesciue  confusion.  One  might  well 
imagine  that  the  Titans  had  been  play¬ 
ing  at  bowls  with  the  rocks,  or  that  his 
Satanic  majesty  had  given  a  dance  to  a 
select  number  of  friends  at  this  spot. 
It  is  a  weird-like  scene  indeed  !  We 
halted  at  Ahab,  or  O-Habdl.  Beyond 
this  comes  a  plain,  a  tract  of  rocky  soil 
alternating  with  strips  of  thin  soil,  sup¬ 
porting  coarse  and  scanty  herbage. 
The  spurs  of  the  low  rocky  hills  to  the 
north  jut  into  the  plain,  which  is  thinly 
studded  with  stunted  mimosa,  and  un¬ 
couth,  unearthly-looking  dragon-trees 
(dracasnae).  Here,  too,  we  came  across 
the  Caraib,  wtth  its  winglike  branches 
prickly  and  jagged,  a  tree  strangely  in 
keeping  with  its  savage  habitat.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  plain  we  entered  a  narrow  valley 
running  north-east  and  then  trending 
east.  This  brought  us  in  a  couple  of 
hours  to  the  watershed  of  the  Nile  and' 
the  Red  Sea,  the  highest  point  on  the 
road,  2870  feet  above  the  sea. 
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The  valley  contracts'  into  a  defile  be¬ 
fore  reaching  Haratri,  where  we  found 
two  wells  of  good  water,  and  encamped. 
The  rocks  here  start  up  like  gigantic 
gaunt  grim  idols  all  around.  Granite 
porphyry  and  greenstone  crop  up  along 
the  whole  route.  A  strange  and  hitherto 
unexplained  phenomenon  exists  in  con^ 
nection  with  the  rocks  in  this  desert. 
Whatever  may  be  their  color  they  are 
uniformly  covered  with  a  black  coating, 
which  gives  them  a  sombre  and  forbid¬ 
ding  appearance,  adding  to  the  solemn 
impressiveness  of  the  scene — indescrib¬ 
ably  grand  is  this  mountain  route.  Soon 
after  quitting  Haratri  we  entered  a  weird 
region,  where  the  huge  black  boulders 
were  strewn  around  in  the  wildest  con¬ 
fusion.  Lateral  ravines  gave  us 
glimpses  of  a  chaotic  labyrinth  of  rocks 
of  fantastic  form  piled  one  upon  an¬ 
other.  Huge  fragments  were  sown 
broadcast  everywhere.  The  place 
might  have  served  for  a  painter  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  battle-ground  of  Milton’s 
angels  and  the  hosts  of  Lucifer.  The 
whole  scene  had  an  “eerie”  and  un¬ 
earthly  aspect.  The  most  daring  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Martin  or  Gustave  Dore  fail 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  though 
it  recalled  to  me  some  of  the  latter’s 
illustrations  to  Dante’s  “  Inferno.” 

A  fearful  storm  came  down  upon  us 
as  we  were  traversing  this  district.  It 
was  suddenly  on  us.  The  flashes  were 
incessant,  and  ”  the  lightning  ran  along 
the  ground”  and  darted  among  the 
rocks,  illuminating  the  sinister  looking 
masses  with  awful  brilliancy.  One 
could  realize  one  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  as  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets  ; 
amid  the  rush  of  water  and  the  rolling 
of  the  thunder  arose  the  wild  cry  of  the 
Bishareen,  “  Ab-ddllah.”  Abdallah 
was  a  sheik,  who  is  held  in  great  venera¬ 
tion,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  patron 
saint  who  is  constantly  appealed  to  dur¬ 
ing  journeys  and  in  times  of  peril.  It  is 
a  monotonous  long-drawn  cry.  I  have 
heard  it  explained  as  an  invocation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  storm. 

Eight  hours  after  leaving  Haratri  we 
arrived  at  O  Oched,  a  charming  spot, 
w'ith  water  thirty  inches  below  the  soil. 
'The  road  then  followed  shallow  ravines 
‘bordered  by  low  rocky  ridges,  debouch¬ 
ing  on  to  a  wide  open  plain.  This  ter¬ 
minates  in  low  sandy  hills,  between  the 
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slopes  of  which  our  camels  plodded 
wearily.  This  valley  affords  substance 
to  a  few  stunted  trees.  We  camped  by 
two  wells,  very  shallow,  but  affording  a 
supply  of  fair  water.  .After  this  came 
another  ravine  beyond,  which  we  trav¬ 
ersed,  the  crest  of  a  low  spur  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  low  bushes.  Descending 
this  we  again  wound  through  a  labyrinth 
of  defiles.  The  road  now  ran  due  east 
in  a  steady  descent,  which  told  me  that 
w’e  were  surely  approaching  the  longed- 
for  goal — the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
We  halted  once  more  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  plain  surrounded  by  low  hills. 
The  sunrise  over  the  irregular  serrated 
summits  of  these  hills  was  exceedingly 
beautiful.  We  left  the  plain  and  crossed 
more  rocky  spurs,  rising  into  bare  hills 
on  our  right,  intersected  by  numerous 
ravines.  After  another  rest  we  started 
for  Bir-Handuk.  The  country  bore  the 
same  characteristics — bare  Khors  and 
ranges  of  hills,  then  a  plain  where  the 
mimosa  bushes  were  more  dense  than 
hitherto. 

We  arrived  at  Bir-Handuk  about 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  I 
pitched  my  tent  under  a  tiee,  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  wells.  A 
group  of  Hadendowa  .Arabs  stood 
around  them.  There  were  about  thirty 
of  them,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  them 
at  the  time.  Presently  my  camel-drivers 
came  running  to  me  and  said  the 
Hadendowa  refused  to  let  them  ap¬ 
proach  the  wells.  I  sent  a  tall,  stalwart 
negro  (originally  a  Dinka  slave),  still  in 
my  service,  to  tell  them  I  was  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  Government.  This 
had  no  effect.  I  could  have  travelled 
the  intervening  twelve  miles  between 
this  place  and  Suakin,  but  illness  and 
fatigue  are  not  conducive  to  patience — 
one  is  made  irritable — and  I  determined 
to  have  water  at  any  cost  ;  being  an¬ 
noyed  at  the  impudence  of  the  refusal, 
I  gave  my  Bashi-Bazouks  a  revolver 
each,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
stand  by  me.  They  responded  with 
alacrity.  I  again  sent  my  servant  to 
say  to  the  Arabs  that  I  should  at  once 
open  fire  if  they  did  not  clear  out, 
pointing  my  rifle  at  the  same  time. 
After  some  hesitation  they  moved  off 
sulkily,  and  we  were  able  to  assuage  our 
thirst.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  these  tribes  I  was  unable  to 
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account  for  this  hostile  demonstration. 
Four  days  afterward  Sincat  was  at' 
tacked,  .and  the  revolt  had  begun.  This 
was  one  of  the  premonitory  drops  which 
ushered  m  the  storm.  Bir-flanduk 
consists  of  five  shallow  ells  of  poor 
water,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  spur  of  the 
Waratab  range  of  hills.  It  was  near 
this  spot  that  the  column  sent  to  relieve 
Sincat  were  cut  to  pieces. 

I  was  now  onlv  twelve  miles  from 
Suakin,  and  eagerly  did  I  look  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  sea,  as  we  toiled 
under  a  burning  sun,  over  a  plain  scat¬ 
tered  wjth  black  hornblende  rocks.  At 
length  we  passed  over  the  last  spur,  and 
from  its  summit  I  gazed  upon  the  blue 
vapor  like  curtain  of  the  ocean,  shim¬ 
mering  in  the  heated  atmosphere  on  the 
horizon.  I  cried,  QdXaaaa  !  QaKaoaa  ! 
I  believe  as  fervently  as  any  one  of 
Xenophon’s  ten  thousand  when  they 
sighted  the  Euxine. 

The  white,  coral-built  town  of  Suakin 
lay  like  a  pearl  below  me.  Three  hours 
more  of  camel-riding,  first  down  torrent- 
beds,  bearing  witness  to  the  fury  of  the 
floods  w'hich  pour  from  these  mountains 
once  or  twice  in  a  year,  and  then  over  a 
hard  pebbly  plain,  patched  and  streaked 


here  and  there  with  sand,  and  covered 
with  rank  grass  and  stunted  mimosa 
bushes,  brought  us  to  the  shore.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  we  had  passed  the 
causeway  which  connects  the  island-built 
town  with  the  mainland.  I  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  my  hygeen.  Notwithstanding 
the  inward  maledictions  1  had  bestowed 
upon  him  for  jolting  and  bumping  to 
which  he  had  subjected  me,  I  felt  some 
regret  at  parting.  Poor  brute  !  He 
had  carried  me  faithfully  through  the 
burning  waste  under  a  July  sun.  I 
tried  to  pat  him,  but  unbending  in  his 
demeanor  he  merely  gave  a  savage 
growl  of  resentment.  I  put  it  down  to 
liver,  and  in  that  climate  a  short  temper 
is  easily  pardoned. 

I  little  thought  as  I  steamed  out  of 
Suakin  that  I  was  the  last  European  to 
travel  along  the  road  between  Berber 
and  the  Red  Sea,  that  within  a  few  short 
months  the  army,  which  I  expected 
shortly  to  rejoin,  would  have  ceased  to 
exist,  that  the  ground  I  had  trodden 
would  be  reddened  with  blood,  and  that 
British  troops  would  be  engaged  in  a 
campaign  and  waging  battle  on  the  very 
spot  from  which  I  looked  down  on 
S uaki n. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Ik,  then,  precedence  among  poets  is  to 
depend  upon  their  more  or  less  valuable 
criticism  of  life,  it  would  seem  that 
Scott’s  right  of  precedence  over  Byron 
is  as  unassailable  as  any  critical  position 
can  possibly  be  made.  But  upon  this 
assumption  I  do  not  care  to  insist  ; 
being,  if  I  must  repeat  the  confession, 
unable  to  accept  a  theory  which  when 
reduced  to  any  intelligible  scheme  of 
interpretation  and  application  would 
place  Theognis  above  Sappho  and  Lucan 
above  Catullus.  Nay,  it  would  be  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  prove  that  this  theory 
would  not  place  above  Byron  a  writer 
whom  on  the  whole  I  certainly  should 
not  incline  to  place  higher  than  beside 
him.  It  is  perhaps  to  the  friendship  and 
veneration  of  two  among  the  most  illus¬ 


trious  men  of  two  succeeding  generations 
that  the  name  of  Southey  seems  now  to 
owe  the  best  and  most  precious  part  of  its 
celebrity.  The  author  of  “  Count 
Julian”  and  the  author  of  ”  Philip  van 
Artevelde  have  embalmed  the  memory 
of  their  friend  with  the  myrrh  and  frank¬ 
incense  of  such  noble  and  imperishable 
praise,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  that  all 
who  revere  them  are  bound  to  honor  the 
man  held  so  worthy  of  their  reverence. 
That  this  enthusiastic  veneration  was 
awakened  less  by  his  capacity  as  a  poet 
than  by  the  attractive  nobility  of  certain 
qualities  in  his  personal  character  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  con¬ 
siders  the  unquestionable  fact  that  no 
two  poets  were  ever  freer  than  they— that 
perhaps  not  one  other  living  in  his  time 
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was  quite  so  absolutely  free — from  the 
incurable  weakness  which  impairs  ail 
the  merits  of  Southey’s  verse  :  its  facile, 
thin  perpetual  prolixity  of  narrative,  of 
rhetoric,  and  of  reflection  ;  its  utter 
want  of  select  or  precise  or  distinctive 
expression  for  ideas  which  moreover 
might  in  most  case  have  been  as  well 
expressed  in  prose  as  quiet  and  as  pure. 
The  changeless  amble  of  his  blank  verse, 
never  breaking  even  into  a  trot,  might 
almost  make  us  regret  even  that  dis¬ 
sonant  jolt  which  Byron  substituted  for 
the  long  easy  canter  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza  under  the  guidance  of  its  original 
master’s  serene  and  skilful  hand.  That 
he  writes  incomparably  better  English 
than  Byron’s  is  perhaps,  if  the  admirers 
of  a  Titanic  or  Cyclopean  style  will 
allow  of  the  modest  suggestion, a  pointnot 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice  or  regard  in 
estimating  the  comparative  rank  and 
station  of  an  English  writer.  The  gift 
of  poetic  or  creative  imagination  had 
been  withheld  by  nature  from  either 
competitor  with  a  perfectly  absolute  im¬ 
partiality.  There  i$  just  as  much  of  it 
in  “  Childe  Harold  ”  as  in  “  Thalaba,” 
and  there  is  just  as  little  of  it  in  “  Rod¬ 
erick  ”  as  in  “  The  Corsair.” 

Mr.  Arnold  with  a  brilliant  and  in¬ 
genious  humor  which  it  would  almost 
be  impertinence  to  praise,  has  assigned 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  different 
writers  to  the  character  and  influence  of 
the  social  rank  or  class  in  which  they 
respectively  were  born.  I  have  before 
now  ventured  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  paradoxical  union  of  Byron’s 
name  with  Shelley’s  as  a  representative 
of  the  nobler  qualities  traditionally  at¬ 
tributed  to  an  aristocracy.  Chivalry  in 
the  deepest  and  highest  sense  was  the 
key-note  of  Shelley’s  whole  character  : 
Byron,  generous  and  brave  as  ne  could 
show  himself  on  special  occasion,  sim¬ 
ply  did  not  know  what  chivalrous  feeling 
meant ;  his  sense  of  honor  was  rather 
less  fine  than  Sir  John  Falstaff’s.  I  am 
nut  referring  to  his  treatment,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  of  the  various  Caro¬ 
line  Lambs  and  Jane  Clermonts  who 
uttered  in  public  or  in  private  such  high- 
pitched  notes  of  ululation  and  impreca¬ 
tion  over  his  alleged  atrocities  ;  1  am  de¬ 
cidedly  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any¬ 
thing  much  worse  befell  them  at  his  hands 
than  they  richly  and  amply  deserved. 
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Even  if  the  brutaliiies  and  villainies  im¬ 
puted  by  these  distressed  damsels  or 
matrons  to  the  lover  whose  favors  had 
been  withdrawn  from  them  could  be 
verified  in  every  point,  they  would  not 
weigh  so  heavily  against  his  pretensions 
to  be  taken  for  a  type  of  the  class  in 
which  honor  or  loyalty  is  the  supreme 
principle  or  final  expression  of  duty,  as 
would  his  derelictions  from  this  rule  of 
honor,  his  acts  of  treason  to  that  com¬ 
mon  instinct  of  ordinary  loyalty,  in  his 
relations  with  friends  whose  claim  on 
his  good  faith  was  simple  and  indisputa¬ 
ble  by  the  la'ws  of  any  social  code  what¬ 
ever.  Byron,  in  such  matters,  was 
sometimes  as  much  beneath  the  conven¬ 
tional  average  level  of  gentle  or  noble 
manhood  as  Shelley  was  always  above  it ; 
and  the  case  could  hardly  be  put  more 
strongly  or  more  truthfully.  A  ty|)ical 
aristocrat,  however  lawless  and  reckless 
in  his  mode  of  life  or  habit  of  expres¬ 
sion,  will  not  exactly  play  at  chuck- 
farthing  with  his  word  of  honor,  or 
throw  the  dirt  of  his  impertinence  at 
ladies  who  happen  to  have  m.irried  his 
rivals  in  literary  celebrity.  He  may  do 
many  things  no  less  morally  wrong  than 
these  :  but  these  are  things  that  he  most 
emphatically  and  assuredly  will  not  do. 
An  infinitely  less  important  though  cer¬ 
tainly  a  significant  and  amusing  sign  of 
the  same  inborn  vulgarity  was  the  un¬ 
easy  mixture  of  brag  and  fidget — the  two 
most  essentially  plebeian  moods  of  mind 
that  can  be  imagined — which  would 
seem  to  have  always  distinguished  his 
displays  of  pride  on  the  subject  of 
ancestral  honors.  A  man  who  can  show 
quarterings  with  princes — whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  that  accidental  distinc¬ 
tion — does  not  usually  talk  and  write,  as 
Byron  so  constantly  did,  in  the  very 
tone  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
capitalist  of  unknown  grandparents,  who 
had  just  purchased  a  brand-new  pedi¬ 
gree  of  literally  fabulous  antiquity. 
No  :  to  each  and  all  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
recent  claims  on  behalf  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  client,  truth,  with  all  the  evidence 
in  hand,  is  constrained  to  reply  in  the 
memorable  phrase  of  Lord  Jeffrey — 
”  This  will  never  do."  If  we  want  a 
type  of  patrician  character,  good  or  bad 
or  worse  or  better,  we  must  not  look  to 
Byron.  But — still  following  up  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Arnold — we  might,  I 
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think,  find  in  Southey  an  almost  perfect  taking  account  of  a  few  indisputable 
type  of  a  class  which  has  often  fared  facts  rather  than  of  many  disputable 
somewhat  hardly  at  his  critical'  hands,  opinions. 

Good  and  true  and  honest  in  every  rela-  Mr.  Arnold  has  spoken  with  exem- 
tion  of  life,  exemplary  for  justice  and  plary  contempt  of  Lord  Jeffrey’s  style 
admirable  for  kindness  in  his  dealings  and  principles  of  criticism  ;  but  when- 
with  every  one  who  did  not  offend  his  ever  he  speaks  of  Shelley,  he  borrows 
prejudice  or  disturb  his  self-complacen-  from  the  old  Edinburgh  fencing-school 
cy,  it  might  most  truly  have  been  said  the  rusty  foil  of  that  once  eminent  re- 
of  Southey  "  that  after  the  most  strait-  viewer,  to  show  off  against  his  object  of 
est  sect  of  their  religion  he  lived  a  attack  the  every  same  tricks  of  fence 
Pharisee.”  The  last  letter,  for  exam-  which  Jeffrey  made  use  of,  with  a  skill 
pie,  that  he  ever  addressed  to  Shel-  and  strength  of  hand  at  least  equal  to 
ley,  breathes,  in  every  word  of  every  his  pupil’s,  against  the  struggling  reputa- 
phrase,  the  veriest  insolence  of  self-  tion  of  Wordsworth.  This  can  do  no 
righteousness.  One  of  the  truest  and  manner  of  harm  to  Shelley,  but  it  must 
loyalest  of  grateful  friends  and  helpful  of  necessity  affect  our  estimate  of  the 
benefactors,  he  was  as  thorough  a  sample  value  of  his  assailant’s  opinion  on  the 
of  the  English  middle-class  in  the  solid  subject  of  other  men’s  poetry.  Words- 
all-sufficient  narrowness  of  his  rigid  worth,  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  was  merely  the 
self-esteem  as  was  Carlyle  of  all  that  is  poet  of  idiot  boys,  preaching  peddlers, 
best  and  all  that  is  worst  in  the  typical  bibulous  wagoners,  and  the  mendicant 
character  of  the  good  or  the  bad  peasant  class  in  general  :  his  poetry  was  typified 
of  fiction  or  of  fact — brave,  honest,  in  Alice  Fell’s  torn  cloak — “  a 
affectionate,  laborious,  envious,  ungrate-  wretched,  wretched  rag  indeed.  ”  But 
ful,  malignant,  and  selfish.  But  appar-  Lord  Jeffrey  did  not  add  that  ”  those 
enlly  not  always  quite  selfish  :  and  de-  who  extol  him  as  the  poet  of  rags,  the 
monstrably  not  always  quite  honest.  poet  of  clothes-tubs,  are  only  saying 
In  such  a  man  as  Shelley  it  would  of  that  he  did  not,  in  fact,  lay  hold  upon 
course  be  absurd  to  see  a  typical  repre-  the  poet’s  right  subject-matter.”  He 
sentalive  of  any  class.  Born  in  a  manger  would  have  known  that  outside  “the 
or  a  palace,  reared  in  a  carpenter’s  all-miscreative  brain”  of  a  critical  jester 
shop  or  a  prince’s  castle,  such  an  one  these  erroneous  persons  had  and  could 
must  always  be  an  equally  exceptional  have  no  existence  :  that  those  who  ex¬ 
figure  on  the  roll  of  famous  men.  It  is  tolled  Wordsworth,  though  the  scope 
difficult  at  first  to  see  why  it  should  be  of  their  admiration  might  or  might  not 
so  difficult  as  apparently  it  is  for  most  include  the  poems  which  dealt  with  such 
judges  to  consider  a  figure  of  this  kind  matters,  extolled  him  as  the  poet  of 
with  any  degree  of  equanimity.  But  it  things  very  different  from  these.  And 
is  evident  that  if  on  the  one  hand  cer-  Jeffrey’s  imitator  in  this  trick  of  criticism 
tain  recent  writers  have  been  whirled  by  cannot  surely  affect  to  imagine  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  righteous  reverence  ”  those  who  extol  him  as  the  poet  of 
into  the  extravagance  of  apostolic  adora-  clouds,  the  poet  of  sunsets” — if  any 
tion  which  bids  them  preach  him  to  all  there  be  whose  estimate  of  his  poetry  is 
men  as  a  sort  of  poetic  Messiah,  wound-  based  exclusively  or  mainly  on  their 
ed  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  despised  value  for  such  attributes  of  his  genius — 
and  rejected  of  men  in  his  own  gener-  are  in  any  truer  or  fitter  sense  to  be  ac- 
ation — in  all  things  like  as  the  greatest  of  cepted  as  representatives  of  Shelley’s  real 
other  poets  are,  but  without  sin  (to  speak  admirers,  than  are  those  sickly  drivellers 
of)  in  person  or  in  verse — on  the  other  over  the  name  of  another  great  poet,  the 
hand  there  are  not  yet  wanting  judges  fulsome  worshippers  of  weakness  whose 
who  deny  even  such  claims  on  his  behalf  nauseous  adoration  Mr.  Arnold  has 
as  would  afford  him  any  place  at  all  in  so  justly  rebuked,  to  be  fairly  ac- 
the  front  rank  of  poets  and  of  men.  cepted  as  representatives  of  those  who 
Those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  de-  share  his  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
sire  above  all  things  to  preserve  in  all  Keats.  These,  I  most  be  allowed  to 
things  the  golden  mean  of  scrupulous  say,  are  the  sort  of  critical  tiicks  which 
moderation,  will  content  themselves  with  recoil  upon  the  critic  who  makes  use  of 
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them  for  a  showy  and  hazardous  instant. 
Those  to  whom,  as  to  the  humble  writer 
at  present  engaged  in  rjsh  controversy 
with  “  the  most  distinguished  English¬ 
man  of  his  time,”  the  name  of  Shelley 
seems  to  be  indisputably  the  third — if 
not  the  second — on  the  list  of  our 
greatest  poets,  no  more  extol  him  as 
exclusively  or  principally  the  poet  of 
clouds  and  sunsets  than  Mr.  Arnold  ex¬ 
tols  VV'ordsworth  as  the  poet  of  rags  and 
tatters  or  Reals  as  the  poet  of  underbred 
and  weakly  sensuousness.  Not  that  we 
do  not  prefer  the  nebulosity  of  Shelley 
at  his  cloudiest  to  the  raggedness  of 
Wordsworth  at  his  raggedest  or  the 
sickliness  of  Keats  at  his  sickliest  ;  but 
this  is  a  point  quite  beside  the  main 
question.  Averting  our  fac  s  from  the 
clouds  and  sunsets  whose  admirers  give 
so  much  offence  to  Mr.  Arnold,  what 
we  see  in  his  own  judgment  on  Shelley 
and  Byron  might  be  symbolically  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  sunset  of  critical  judgment 
in  a  cloud  of  hazy  paradox.  It  is  a 
singular  certainty  that  on  the  subject  of 
Shelley  this  noble  poet  and  brilliant 
critic  has  never  got  beyond  what  may  be 
called  the  “Johnny  Keats’’  stage  of 
criticism.  The  Shelley  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  has  exactly  as  much  in  common 
with  the  author  of  the  “  Ode  to  Liber¬ 
ty”  as  the  Keats  of  Gifford’s  or  Wil¬ 
son's  had  in  common  with  the  author  of 
the  “  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.”  The 
main  features  of  the  phantom’s  charac¬ 
ter  are  apparently  these  :  enthusiastic 
puerility  of  mind,  incurable  unsound¬ 
ness  of  judgment,  resistless  excitability 
of  emotion  and  helpless  inability  of  in¬ 
telligence,  consumptive  wakefulness  of 
fancy  and  feverish  impotence  of  reason, 
a  dreamy  amiable  uselessness  and  a 
sweetly  fantastic  imbecility  ;  in  a  word, 
the  qualities  of  a  silly  angel.  1  venture, 
in  the  face  of  a  very  general  opinion,  to 
doubt  whether  such  a  jroet  as  this  ever 
existed  :  but  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that 
none  was  ever  further  from  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  such  a  type  than  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  He  wrote  very  silly  stories  at 
school,  and  villainously  bad  verses  at 
college  :  but  it  is  not  on  this  undeniable 
rather  than  exceptional  fact  that  the 
theory  of  his  inspired  idiocy — for  that  is 
really  what  it  comes  to — has  ever,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  grounded.  Only  the 
hysterical  school  of  critics  would  deny  or 
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dream  of  denying  that  until  the  benefi¬ 
cent  influence  of  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth  had  wrought  its  full  effect  upon 
the  two  greatest  among  the  younger  men 
of  their  time,  Shelley,  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  apprenticeship  to  verse,  might 
have  lyeen  accurately  described  or  de¬ 
fined  as  Hayley  in  the  spangles  of  a 
harlequin,  and  Keats  as  Rosa  Matilda  in 
a  shopboy’s  jacket.  This  is  even  more 
certain,  if  possible,  than  that  Keats  after¬ 
ward  showed  himself  ecjual — if  not,  at 
his  very  best,  superior— to  Wordsworth, 
in  poetry  pure  and  simple  ;  or  that  Shel¬ 
ley,  if  neither  he  nor  any  man  that  ever 
lived  could  outsoar  the  highest  flights 
of  Coleridge’s  transcendent  song,  did 
far  more  work  of  the  highest  kind  in 
eight  or  nine  years  than  Coleridge  in 
upward  of  forty  ;  and  that  in  point  of 
manly  conscience  and  moral  emotion, 
elevation  of  nature  and  fortitude  of 
mind,  the  gulf  is  not  wider  between 
Dryden  and  Milton,  between  Horace 
and  Sophocles,  than  between  Coleridge 
and  Shelley.  This,  however,  may  be 
considered  insufficient  proof  that  he 
was  other,  after  all,  than  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  a  dweller  among  the  intangible 
and  visionary  creations  of  a  gentle,  fit¬ 
ful,  disorderly,  moonstruck  sort  of 
mind.  But  it  is  evident  that  in  Shelley 
the  reasoning  faculty  was  comparatively 
ripe  before  the  imaginative  or  creative 
power  had  outgrown  its  greenest  and 
sourest  stage  of  crudity.  I  certainly  do 
not  propose  to  set  up  his  early  philo¬ 
sophical  or  political  essays  as  models  of 
original  or  profound  reflection,  of  un¬ 
timely  maturity  in  reasoning  or  subtle 
conclusiveness  of  combination  in  the 
recast  and  rearrangement  of  other  men’s 
positions  ;  nor  probably  did  the  boys 
themselves  who  compiled  that  luckless 
little  pamphlet  mistake  their  ”  Necessity 
of  Atheism”  for  a  final  and  exhaustive 
piece  of  ratiocination  •  but  as  a  neat 
and  compact  summary  of  a  very  simple  ar¬ 
gument  it  is  surely  far  from  discreditable 
to  their  intelligence  :  and  as  an  answer 
to  many  far  cruder  and  shallower  forms 
of  appeal  or  objection  on  behalf  of 
more  popular  assumptions,  it  is  in  its 
way  and  in  its  degree  neither  ineffective 
nor  insufficient.  More  juvenile  echoes 
of  more  facile  conclusions  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question  might  have  earned 
for  the  young  champions  of  orthodoxy 
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the  admiring  patronage  of  applause  for 
l)recocious  rectitude  of  s]iiritua1  intuition 
and  premature  command  of  speculative 
thought.  Shelley’s  subsequent  Essay  on 
Deism  is  surely  a  work  of  remarkable 
precocity  and  promise  for  a  man  too 
young  to  have  taken  his  degree  ;  re¬ 
markable  alike  for  its  grave  and  sedate 
command  of  irony  sustained  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  oblique  and  double- 
edged  argument,  and  for  its  steady 
grasp  and  manipulation  of  the  subject 
from  the  serious  and  covert  point  of 
view  which  it  was  the  young  controver¬ 
sialist’s  design  at  once  to  indicate  and 
to  veil.  In  politics,  Shelley  looked 
steadfastly  forward  to  the  peaceful  and 
irreversible  advance  of  Republican  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  gradual  and  general  preva¬ 
lence  of  democratic  spirit  throughout 
Europe,  till  the  then  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent  forces  of  universal  reaction 
should  be  gently  but  thoroughly  super¬ 
seded  and  absorbed.  Wordsworth 
could  apparently  see  nothing  between 
existing  Georgian  or  Bourbonian  society 
and  a  recrudescence  of  revolutionary 
chaos  but  the  maintenance  of  such 
divine  institutions  as  rotten  boroughs 
and  capital  punishment.  I  do  not  ask 
which  poet  held  the  nobler  and  more 
inspiriting  views  of  the  immediate 
future  ;  I  asked  which  of  the  two 
showed  himself  the  befogged,  befooled, 
self-deluded,  unpractical  dreamer  among 
the  clouds  and  sunsets  of  his  chosen 
solitude  and  his  chosen  faith,  and  which 
approved  himself  the  man  of  insight  and 
foresight,  the  more  practical  and  the 
more  rational  student  of  contemporary 
history,  alike  in  its  actual  pageant  of 
])assing  phenomena  and  in  its  moral 
substance  of  enduring  principles  and 
lessons  ?  I  know  nothing  more  amusing 
and  amazing  than  the  placid  imperturba¬ 
ble  i^ersistency  with  which  the  conserva¬ 
tive  or  reactionary  class  is  prone  to  claim 
and  assume — of  all  things  in  the  world 
— the  credit  of  being  at  any  rate  the 
practical  party,  as  opposed  to  the 
dreamy  and  visionary  herd  of  hot- 
brained  young  poets  and  crack-brained 
old  enthusiasts.  For  example,  it  was, 
if  I  rightly  remember,  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year  of  the  empire  of  cut  purses 
and  cut-throats,  that  a  young  freshman 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  was  courteously 
invited  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  French 


and  Italian  questions  of  that  year  in  a 
gathering  of  distinguished  as  well  as 
grave  and  reverend  seniors,  and  on  his 
modest  avowal  that  he  did  venture 
to  believe  in  the  principles  and  teaching 
of  men  who  ventured  to  believe  in  the 
realization  of  Italian  unity,  and  to  dis¬ 
believe  in  the  durable  solidity  of  the 
fortune  which  had  seated  Jonathan  VV’ild 
the  Less  on  the  imperial  throne  of 
France,  found  without  the  slightest 
touch  of  surprise  that  such  an  ingenious 
confession  of  wrong-headed  boyish  per¬ 
versity  was  received  with  a  kindly  smile 
of  amusement,  and  a  kindly  particular 
exhortation  to  retain  as  long  as  he  could 
find  it  possible  to  retain  these  enthusias¬ 
tic  illusions  so  natural  to  his  age.  And 
in  effect,  even  in  face  of  the  crushing 
refutation  which  has  since  been  supplied 
by  the  practical  and  unanswerable  evi¬ 
dence  of  histoiic  facts,  he  has  nut  seen 
reason  to  forego  them  even  at  the  present 
day.  Mr.  .Arnold  has  chosen  a  subject 
for  special  praise — indeed,  as  the  crown¬ 
ing  and  redeeming  point  of  interest  in 
an  otherwise  commonplace  if  not  un¬ 
worthy  character — Byron’s  aspirations 
after  a  republic,  his  expressed  convic¬ 
tion  that  “  the  king-times  are  fast  finish¬ 
ing,”  his  full  and  whole-hearted  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  assured  prospect  that  ”  there 
will  be  blood  shed  like  water,  and  tears 
like  mist,  but  the  peoples  will  conquer 
in  the  end.  ”  Mr.  Arnold  can  scarcely,  I 
should  imagine,  be  readier  than  I  to  give 
ail  due  credit  and  all  possible  sympathy 
to  the  writer  of  these  wise  and  noble 
words  :  but  he  seems  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  if  this  feature  in  Byron’s  char¬ 
acter  is  deserving  of  .such  credit  and 
such  sympathy,  in  Shelley’s,  whose 
whole  nature  was  pervaded  and  harmon¬ 
ized  by  the  inspiration  of  this  faith,  it 
is  ten  fold  more  worthy  of  reverence 
and  regard.  Mr.  Arnold  is  fond  of 
scriptural  and  especially  of  Pauline 
illustrations  ;  it  is  probably  the  influence 
of  his  example  which  brings  to  my  mind 
the  difference-  between  the  chief  captain 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  apostle  his 
prisoner.  With  a  great  sum  had  Claudi¬ 
us  Lysias  obtained  the  freedom  of  a 
Roman  citizen  :  but  Paul  was  free  born. 
Byron  had  attained  to  his  faith  in  the 
future  of  republican  Europe  and  the  fall 
of  existing  institutions  at  a  heavy  cost 
of  personal  disappointment,  dissatisfac* 
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tion,  and  irritation  with  his  own  circum¬ 
stances  and  experiences  :  but  Shelley 
“  was  born  so  high  ”  ;  it  was  in  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  unalterable  essence  of  his 
nature  “  to  dally  with  the  wind,  and 
scorn  the  sun.”  For  all  that  on  Mr. 
Arnold’s  own  showing  deserves  praise 
in  Byron,  Shelley  deserves  praise  in¬ 
comparably  more  exalted  and  unquali¬ 
fied.  But  Mr.  Arnold,  in  a  passage 
which  if  the  argument  would  allow  me 
to  pass  it  over  1  should  really  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  transcribe,  affirms  that  ‘‘  Byron 
threw  himself  upon  poetry  as  his  organ  ; 
and  in  poetry  his  topics  were  not  Queen 
Mab,  and  the  Witch  of  Atlas,  and  the 
Sensitive  Plant,  they  were  the  upholders 
of  the  old  order,  George  the  Third,  and 
Lord  Casllereagh,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Southey,  and  they  were 
the  canters  and  tramplers  of  the  great 
world,  and  they  were  his  enemies  and 
himself.”  If  I  wanted  an  instance  of 
provincial  and  barbarian  criticism,  of 
criticism  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  sour  un¬ 
reasonableness,  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
darkness,  I  should  certainly  never 
dream  of  seeking  farther  than  this  sen¬ 
tence  for  the  illustration  required.  It 
is  almost  too  contemptibly  easy  to  retort 
in  kind  by  observing  that  when  Shelley 
threw  himself  upon  poetry  as  his  organ, 
his  topics  were  not  liours  of  Idleness, 
and  Hints  from  Horace,  and  the  W'altz, 
they  were  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  the  mart)rdom  of  righteousness,  and 
the  regeneration  of  mankind  through 
”  Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  En¬ 
durance”;  and  they  were  the  heroism  of 
Beatrice  and  the  ascension  of  Adonais, 
and  they  were  the  resurrection  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece,  and  they  were  the  diviest 
things  of  nature,  made  more  divine 
through  the  interpretation  of  love  infalli¬ 
ble  and  the  mastery  of  insuperable  song. 
But  so  to  retort,  though  the  reply  would 
be  as  perfectly  legitimate  as  the  parody 
is  exactly  accurate,  were  to  answer  a 
perverse  man  of  genius  according  to  his 
perversity  ;  and  I  will  rather  content 
myself  with  a  serious  indication  of  this 
astonishing  criticism  as  matter  for  seri¬ 
ous  regret — not,  assuredly,  on  Shelley’s 
account ;  nor,  even,  perhaps  on  B)ron’s. 

Bnt  if  Mr.  Arnold^s somewhat  erratic 
and  eccentric  in  the  display  of  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  Byron  as  a  poet,  how  may 
we  decorously  characterize  the  insular 
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or  individual  eccentricity  of  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Shelley  as  an  essayist  and  cor¬ 
respondent  ?  ”  Except  for  a  few  short 
things  and  single  stanzas,  his  original 
poetry  is  less  satisfactory  than  his  trans¬ 
lations,  for  in  these  the  subject-matter 
was  found  for  him  ” — as  for  instance  in 
the  Cyclops  of  Euripides  and  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poem  on  an  infant  cattle-stealer  ; 
topics,  it  is  obvious,  far  above  the  reach 
of  the  man  who  could  rise  no  higher  on 
his  own  account  than  the  author  of  the 
‘‘  Cenci.”  ”  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  his 
deligntful  Essays  and  Letters,  which  de¬ 
serve  to  be  far  more  read  than  they  are 
now,  will  not  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time  better,  and  finally  come  to  stand 
higher,  than  his  poetry.”  I  will  follow 
Mr.  .Arnold’s  lead,  in  the  selection  of  a 
French  phrase  to  pass  sentence  on  this 
judgment  :  it  is  not  merely  ‘‘  saiigrenu,” 
it  is  simply  ‘‘  inqualifiable.”  Shelley  — 
or  Shakespeare,for  that  matter — is  hardly 
more  superior  to  Byron  in  poetry  than 
in  prose  is  Byron  to  Shelley.  Shelley’s 
letters  are  in  general  very  ‘‘  nice,”  as 
women  say — very  ingenuous,  and  rather 
ladylike  ;  the  letteis  of  a  candid  and 
amiable  young  person  who  tries  steadily 
to  see  for  himself,  without  any  great 
faculty  of  insight  or  capacity  for  getting 
away  from  his  own  subtective  line  of 
vision.  Byron’s  are  full  of  violence, 
insolence,  bluster,  affectation,  hypoc¬ 
risy,  pretension,  bullying  egotism  and 
swaggering  nonsense  :  but  no  less  cer¬ 
tainly  and  unmistakably  are  they  the 
letters  of  a  man  with  a  great  gift  for 
writing,  a  man  of  commanding  genius, 
of  indisputable  and  insuppressible 
powers.  There  are  no  doubt  passages 
in  them  which  are  merely  foolish  or 
feeble  or  vulgar,  as  in  Shelley's  there 
are  passages  and  touches  of  exquisite 
truth  and  felicity,  of  admirable  feeling 
and  good  sense  and  delicacy  ;  but  the 
general  characteristics  of  either  corre¬ 
spondence  are  such  as  have  just  been  in¬ 
dicated.  Byron’s  letters  would  be  worth 
reading,  had  they  been  written  by  the 
obscurest  of  dilettante  dabblers  in  poli¬ 
tics  or  literature  :  if  at  every  turn 
there  is  something  to  provoke  irri¬ 
tation  or  repulsion,  at  every  other  turn 
there  is  at  the  same  time  something  to 
excite  admiration  or  amusement.  No- 
bo  jy,  I  should  have  thought,  or  at  least 
only  a  very  few  specialists  who  have 
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almost  a  craze  for  the  literature  of 

Elegant  Epistles,”  would  dream  of 
reading  Shelley’s  if  they  had  not  been 
written  by  the  hand  which  wrote  his 
poems. 

The  fact  is — and  it  is  a  fact  which  for 
some  time  past  has  been  growing  only 
too  perceptible  to  some  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
most  cordial  and  earliest  admirers — that 
to  him,  in  spite  of  all  Wordsworth’s 
guidance,  years  have  brought  the  unphil* 
osophic  mind.  Like  Philip  van 

Artevelde,  he  was  ”  very  philosophic  in 
his  youth  ” — I  will  not  add,  with  Sir 
Henry  Taylor’s  self  contemplative  hero 
— ”  and  twilight  of  philosophy.”  It  is 
now  just  thirty  years  since  he  began  to 
rebuke  his  generation  for  its  irregularity 
and  waywardness  and  undisciplined 
bewilderment  of  taste.  Eccentricity, 
whimsicality,  caprice — the  mood  of  mind 
in  which  a  man  would  rather  say  a  new 
thing  that  is  not  true  than  a  true  thing 
that  is  not  new — such  were  the  subjects 
of  his  fervent  and  strenuous  remon¬ 
strance  :  and  such  are  now,  in  more  in¬ 
stances  than  one,  the  dominant  notes  or 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  his  literary 
criticism.  At  all  events,  at  all  hazards, 
at  any  ])rice,  he  is  bent  upon  startling 
the  reader  with  some  vehement  and  way¬ 
ward  affirmation  of  his  insuigent  and  re¬ 
bellious  originality.  Because  his  country¬ 
men  accept  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Shelley  as  poets  of  the  first  order,  he  is 
impelled  to  insist  that  an  Athenian — 
that  a  countryman  of  .Eschylus — would 
have  been  simply  disgusted  or  diverted 
by  Hamlet,  Othello,  or  Kiuj^  Lear  ;  to 
present  for  the  respectful  consideration 
of  Englishmen  the  shallow,  narrow, 
captious,  pointless  and  irrelevant  ani¬ 
madversions  of  M.  Scherer  upon  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  ” — remarks  in  which  if  there 
are  haply  some  grains  of  truth  and  reason, 
they  are  as  stale  and  rancid  as  the 
critic’s  general  conclusion  is  untenable 
and  worthless  ;  and  to  write  himself 
down  an  eccentric  too  rampant  and  ex¬ 
travagant  in  his  dogmatism  for  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Crotchet  Castle,  by  advanc¬ 
ing  an  opinion  that  the  first  of  Finglish 
1>  nc  poets  deserves  remembrance  chiefly 
as  a  writer  of  occasional  prose.  Let 
me  have  leave,  as  a  loyal  and  a  lifelong 
admirer  of  Mr.  Arnold,  to  remark  that 
no  critical  reputation  can  possibly  sur¬ 
vive  much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  ; 
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that  it  is  annually  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  most  devoted  and 
sincere  good  will  to  regard  him  as  a 
serious  judge  or  authority  on  questions 
of  literature,  or  to  answer  those  who 
think  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  steady-going  and  rational 
students  as  other  than  the  most  brilliant 
and  the  most  hare-brained  of  all  eccentric 
dealers  in  self-willed  and  intemperate 
paradox  *.  and  that  surely  no  scholar, 
and  still  more  surely  no  poet,  can  regard 
with  equanimity  such  a  risk  of  being 
confounded  with  the  Carlyles  and  Emer¬ 
sons  of  his  day  as  must  inevitably  be  in¬ 
curred  by  a  writer  whose  estimate  of 
Shelley  is  such  as  hitherto  has  found 
utterance  only  from  Craigenputtock  or 
from  Bedlam,  from  Concord  or  from 
Earlswood.  For  not  only  does  he  lack 
the  excuse  which  may  be  pleaded  alike 
for  the  transatlantic  and  the  cisatlantic 
pseudosopher,  that  each  had  failed  as  a 
poetaster  before  he  began  to  yelp  at  the 
heels  of  poets  :  he  is,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the 
only  man  who  has  ever  written  a  poem 
so  exactly  after  the  manner  of  Shelley 
that  both  in  style  and  spirit  it  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  honor  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  genuine  lyric  of  the  second  order 
among  the  minor  poems  of  our  greatest 
lyric  poet.  Should  this  be  thought  too 
high  praise,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  echo  of  Shelley’s  voice  in  its  fainter 
but  not  least  exquisite  modulations  has 
been  caught  with  incomparable  skill  and 
precision  in  an  early  lyric — ”  Joy  Comes 
and  Goes  ” — which  has  very  justly  been 
honored  by  insertion  among  the  self- 
elected  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

If  Shelley’s  assault  on  Wordsw'orth’s 
political  character  is  to  be  taken  as  any 
partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  pro¬ 
fessed  W’ordsw'orthians  are  even  more 
prone  to  depreciate  Shelley  than  mono¬ 
theistic  worshippers  of  Shelley  are  prone 
to  overlook  the  greatness  of  his  spiritual 
debt  to  the  influence  of  VVordsworth,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  explanation  some¬ 
what  kss  than  creditable  to  their  good 
sense  or  ”  sweet  reasonableness.”  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  truth  in  Mr. 
Arnold’s  remark  that  ”  almost  every  one 
who  has  praised  Wordsworth’s  poetry 
has  praised  it  well  ”:  and  of  this  truth 
we  have  three  eminent  examples  yet 
among  us  besides  that  of  the  speaker 
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himstlf.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  if  not  impertinent  to  aim  at 
pronouncing,  whether  the  pra'se  of 
W^ordsworth  has  been  most  weightily 
and  most  worthily  uttered  by  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  or 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  Each  of  these 
three  most  distinguished  writers  has 
successively  taken  up  his  parable  in 
praise  of  that  venerated  master  and  in 
exposition  of  his  doctrine.  Of  Words¬ 
worth  on  his  ethical  side,  of  the  sound¬ 
ness,  the  sanity,  the  profundity  of  his 
direct  or  indirect  teaching,  the  influence 
and  the  sources  of  its  comforting,  forti¬ 
fying,  and  ennobling  powers,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  speak  better  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  speak  otherwise  than  each  of 
these  has  done  after  his  own  fashion.  I 
would  not  indeed  take  upon  myself  to 
affirm  that  those  who  have  praised  it  well 
have  always  praised  it  wisely.  Devo¬ 
tion  to  W’^ordsworth,  if  it  has  a  tendency 
to  exalt,  has  also  a  tendency  to  infatuate 
the  judicial  sense  and  spirit  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  ;  to  make  them,  even  as  compared 
with  other  devotees,  unusually  prone  to 
indulgence  in  such  large  assertions  and 
assumptions  on  their  master's  behalf  as 
seem  at  least  to  imply  claims  which  it 
may  be  presumed  that  their  apparent 
advocates  would  hot  seriously  advance 
or  deliberately  maintain.  It  would  in 
some  instances  be  as  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  do  so  as  to 
imagine  that  Mr.  Arnold  really  consid¬ 
ers  the  dissonant  doggerel  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  halting  lines  to  a  skylark  equal 
or  superior  to  Shelley’s  incomparable 
transfusion  from  notes  into  words  of  the 
spirit  of  a  skylark’s  song.  Such  an  in¬ 
stance  is  afforded  us  by  the  most  illus¬ 
trious — with  a  single  exception — of  all 
Wordsworth’s  panegyrists.  After  an 
exposition  of  his  philosophy  second  only 
in  value,  if  indeed  it  be  second,  to  the 
tribute  offered  by  Coleridge,  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  prefixes  to  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  poem  of  “  Michael  ”  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  of  his  preference  for 
such  work  to  the  work  of  other  poets. 
“  It  is  an  attribute  of  unusual  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  imagination  to  need  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  provocatives  ;  and  when  this  is 
combined  with  intensity  of  observation 
and  peculiar  force  of  language,  it  is  the 
high  privilege  of  the  poet  so  endowed  to 
rest  upon  the  common  realities  of  life 
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and  to  dispense  with  its  anomalies — 
leaving  to  less  gifted  writers”  such  as 
.^schylus  and  Shakespeare  “  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  strange  fatalities  and  of 
‘  nature  erring  from  itself.'  ”  No  bet¬ 
ter  example  than  this  could  possibly  be 
chosen  of  the  kind  of  writing  which  has 
done  so  much  to  estrange  so  many  from 
study  or  appreciation  of  a  poet  whose 
most  distinguished  admirers  apparently 
find  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  ad¬ 
miration  by  the  attempted  establishment 
of  a  principle  which,  if  it  has  any  practi¬ 
cal  significance  or  import  whatsoever 
would  result,  when  logically  and  duly  car¬ 
ried  out,  in  the  acceptance  of  such  critical 
canons  as  would  reject  Othello  and  the 
Oresteia,  on  the  ground  of  inferiority 
in  subject,  from  the  high  station  in 
which  they  are  to  be  supplanted  by  such 
claimants  as  "  Peter  Bell  ”  and  ”  The 
Idiot  Boy.”  If  Wordsworth’s  claims 
as  a  poet  can  only  be  justified  on 
grounds  which  would  prove  him  a 
deeper  student  of  nature,  a  saner  critic 
of  life,  a  wiser  man  and  a  greater  poet 
than  Shakespeare,  the  inference  is  no 
less  obvious  than  inevitable  :  Words¬ 
worth’s  claims  as  a  poet  must  in  that 
case  go  by  the  board  altogether,  and  at 
once  and  forever.  It  is  not  in  any  way 
incompatible  with  the  truest  and  the 
deepest  admiration  for  the  loftiest  of  all 
pastoral  poems  to  enter  a  respectful  pro¬ 
test  against  this  unluckiest  of  all  critical 
conclusions  ;  and  to  repeat  that  protest 
with  some  energy  when  we  come  upon 
such  a  parallel  as  almost  immediately 
follows  it.  The  critic  observes  with 
most  unquestionable  justice  that  ”  the 
language  of  the  poet,  as  the  symbol  of 
his  power,  contributes  mainly  to  the 
effect.”  He  adds,  with  no  less  unim¬ 
peachable  accuracy,  that  ”  there  are 
many  readers  who  would  in  vain  search 
the  language  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  for 
tokens  of  this  power — many  to  whom, 
in  such  narratives  as  ‘  Michael,’  his 
language  would  be  a  dead  letter  as  well 
as  his  theme.  There  are  many  also  to 
whom,  the  language  of  David  in  his 
lamentation  over  the  death  of  .Absalom 
would  be  a  dead  letter,  were  it  not  in 
the  Bible  that  they  read  it.  To  such 
readers  violence  is  power  ;  abrupt  and 
startling  ejaculations,”  such  as  those  of 
which  the  language  of  David’s  aforesaid 
lamentation  is  wholly  and  solely  com- 
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posed,  “  or  extravagant  figures  of 
speech,”  such  as  pervade  the  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  from  end  to  end,  expos¬ 
ing  it  no  less  than  the  poetry  of  Shake¬ 
speare  to  the  consistent  ridicule  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  ”  constitute  the  language  of  pas¬ 
sion.”  Now,  if  we  are  to  understand 
that  ”  the  language  of  passion  ”  is  w’hat 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  aims  at  ren¬ 
dering  into  accurate  and  rhythmic 
speech,  we  can  only  say  that  no  man 
ever  fell  more  deplorably  short  of  his  aim. 
And  if  this  is  not  what  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand.  to  what  purpose  is  this  reference  ? 
We  are  compelled  either  to  regard  it  as 
absolutely  idle  and  irrelevant,  or  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  author  of  ‘‘  Michael  ”  is 
accepted  by  the  author  of  ”  Artevelde  ” 
as  a  master  of  the  language  of  passion  : 
and  in  that  case  those  who  would  range 
themselves  on  his  side  must  evidently 
resign  all  previous  notions,  reject  all 
previous  examples,  of  that  language. 
The  psalms  of  David,  the  hymns  or  the 
imprecations  of  the  prophets,  the  lamen¬ 
tations  or  the  raptures  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  are  examples  of  poetic  passion  less 
consonant  and  less  reconcilable  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  style  with  the  Words¬ 
worthian  canon  than  even  the  poetry  of 
.■-Kschylus,  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Hugo. 

*  The  enthusiasm  which  lies  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  reserve,'  and  which  we  are 
bidden  to  recognize  in  Wordsworth  as  a 
test  of  poetic  superiority,  is  certainly 
no  distinguishing  note  of  theirs.  In 
the  wail  of  David,  in  the  wail  of  Cas¬ 
sandra,  in  the  cry  of  Lear  over  Cordelia, 
of  Othello  over  Desdemona,  over  Tribou- 
let  over  Blanche  and  of  Fabriceover  Isoia 
— in  each  of  these  unsurpassable  master¬ 
pieces  of  passionate  poetry  there  sounds 
the  same  keynote  of  unbridled  and  self- 
abandoned  agony,  the  same  breathless 
and  burning  strain  of  music  wrung  forth 
without  reticence  or  reserve  from  the 
uppermost  depths  of  human  suffering. 
The  diversity  of  style  between  them  is 
perhaps  as  wide  as  may  be  possible  be¬ 
tween  various  forms  of  equally  per¬ 
fect  and  equally  sublime  expression  dis¬ 
covered  by  poets  of  various  ages  and 
countries  for  equally  profound  and 
equally  permanent  varieties  of  human 
emotion.  Surely  it  was  not  the  aim  of 
the  great  poet  so  eloquently  mispraised, 
if  not  sometimes  so  perversely  misinter¬ 
preted,  by  the  exponents  of  his  demands 


on  our  admiration — surely  it  was  not 
the  aim  of  Wordsworth  to  work  on  the 
same  lines,  to  rule  in  the  same  province 
as  do  these.  Meditation  and  sympathy, 
not  action  and  passion,  were  the  two 
main  strings  of  his  serene  and  stormless 
lyre.  On  these  no  hand  ever  held  more 
gentle  yet  more  sovereign  rule  than 
Wordsworth’s.  His  command  of  all 
qualities  and  powers  that  are  proper  to 
the  natural  scope  and  adequate  to  the 
just  application  of  his  genius  was  as  per¬ 
fect  as  the  command  of  those  greater 
than  he — of  the  greatest  among  all  great 
poets — over  the  worlds  of  passion  and 
of  action.  And  therefore,  if  his  unwary 
and  uncritical  disciples  would  abstain 
from  forcing  the  question  upon  their 
readers  by  dint  of  misapplied  or  un¬ 
qualified  eulogy,  few  or  none  would  care 
to  recall  the  fact  that  when  Wordsworth, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six — the  age  at  which 
Keats  died  and  Shelley  had  not  four 
years  more  to  live — made  his  one  at¬ 
tempt  to  invade  that  province  of  poetry 
which  above  all  others  requires  from  its 
invaders  a  mastery  of  such  resources  as 
Shelley  could  command  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven — an  imaginative  grasp  and 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  action 
and  of  passion — the  result  was  a  tragedy 
to  which  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  done  on  the  score  of  literary 
power,but  which,  in  the  moral  conception 
and  development  of  its  leading  idea,  is  I 
suppose  unparalleled  by  any  serious  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  human  intellect  for  morbid 
and  monstrous  extravagance  of  horrible 
impossibility.  Some  invention  perhaps 
might  be  recovered  from  the  earliest  and 
most  frantic  romances  of  Eugene  Sue, 
written  in  what  Dumas  has  indicated — 
borrowing  a  favorite  reference  from  the 
pure-minded  and  high-souled  Sainte- 
Beuve — as  the  Sadiqae  stage  of  that 
novelist’s  youthful  inspiration,  which  if 
set  beside  this  young  imagination  of 
Wordsworth's  might  seem,  in  point  of 
sheer  moral  monstrosity,  to  come  as  near 
it  ”  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  or  as 
water  unto  wine.”  Or  if  Byron  had  ever 
carried  out  his  vague  design  to  dramatize 
the  last  stages  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius — to  ”  extract  a  something,  of 
my  tragic,  at  least,  out  of  the  gloomy  se¬ 
questration  and  old  age  of  the  tyrant — 
and  even  out  of  his  sojourn  at  Caprtx*  (!) 
—  by  softening  the  details,  and  exhibiting 
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the  despair  which  musst  have  led  to  those 
very  vicious  pleasures  ” — we  might  un¬ 
doubtedly,  had  the  poet  succeeded  in 
j.reserving  the  moral  effect  o(  “  such  soli¬ 
tary  horrors”  while  expunging  their 
loathsomer  aspects  of  physical  abomina¬ 
tion,  have  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
tragedy  as  eccentric  and  abnormal  in  its 
motive  and  its  morality  as  Wordsworth’s. 
This  is  the  story  :a  virtuous  young  man, 
misguided  by  false  informatiot',  has  been 
led  into  the  folly  of  committing  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  cruel  and  cold-blooded  murder  on 
the  person  of  an  innocent  friend.  The 
virtuous  young  man,  on  discovering  bis 
regrettable  error,  is  for  a  time,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  dejected  and  despondent  :  but 
a  sudden  and  a  happy  thought  crosses  his 
mind  :  he  will  seek  out  some  younger 
and  yet  mote  virtuous  man,  and  induce 
him  by  similar  misrepresentations  to 
commit  a  5et  more  cruel  and  a  yet 
more  cold-blooded  murder  on  the  person 
of  some  yet  more  unoffending  victim 
than  his  own  :  and  then  there  will  be 
two  of  them,  in  Mr.  Pecksniff’s  moving 
phrase,  to  walk  the  world  together. 
This  brilliant  idea  is  as  happily  carried 
into  execution  as  it  was  ingeniously  con¬ 
ceived  :  the  second  young  man  is  in¬ 
duced,  by  a  judicious  appeal  to  th^* 
finest  emotions  of  his  moral  nature,  to 
murder  the  blind  old  father  of  his  be¬ 
trothed  bride  by  leaving  him  to  die  of 
exposure  and  starvation  in  a  moorland 
wilderness.  Now  1  will  notask  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  probable  or  a  pleasing  or 
a  projrer  subject  for  tragic  poetry  :  but 
from  the  purely  ethical  or  moral  point 
of  view  I  should  really  be  curious  to  see 
its  parallel,  in  any  branch  of  any  litera¬ 
ture,  as  a  sample  of  the  monstrous  and 
the  morbid.  ”  II  n’y  a  que  les  poetes 
vertueux,”  says  a  French  critic  of  my 
acquaintance,  “  pour  avoir  de  ces  idoes- 
la.”  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  irreverence 
toward  the  august  memory  of  its  author 
th.at  I  refer  to  a  work  which  is  usually 
and  discreetly  passed  over  in  expressive 
silence  by  the  disciples  who  preach  to  us 
his  gospel  :  but  when  a  poem  written 
at  the  age  of  twenty  and  never  designed 
tor  publication  is  cited  as  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  another  and  a  greater  poet’s 
powers,  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe 
that  however  unjust  and  however  absurd 
It  would  be  to  cite  this  play  of  The  Bor- 
(Urers^  completed  by  Wordsworth  at  the 


age  of  twenty-six  and  published  by 
Wordsworth  at  the  age  of  seventj-two, 
as  an  adequate  and  important  specimen 
of  his  work,  it  is  a  hundred  times 
more  unjust  and  it  is  a  thousand 
times  more  absurd  to  cite  the  poem 
of  “Queen  Mab ’’  as  an  adequate 
and  important  specimen  of  Shelley’s. 
And  none  but  a  very  rash  and  a  very 
ignorant  partisan  will  venture  to  deny 
that  if  this  burlesque  experiment  in  un¬ 
natural  horror  had  been  attempted  by 
any  poet  of  less  orthodox  and  correct 
reputation  in  ethics  and  theology  than 
Wordsworth’s,  the  general  verdict  of 
critical  morality  would  almost  certainly 
have  described  it  and  dismissed  it  as  the 
dream  of  a  probably  incurable  and  pos¬ 
sibly  criminal  lunatic.  1  am  very  far 
from  thinking  that  this  would  have  been 
a  justifiable  ora  reasonable  verdict  ;  but 
I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  a  popular  one.  And  when 
Shelley  wrote  the  greatest  tragedy  that 
had  been  written  in  any  language  for 
upward  of  two  centuries,  he  was  just  one 
year  older  than  was  Wordsworth  when 
he  perpetrated  this  hysterical  and 
spasmodic  eccentricity  of  moral  and 
imaginative  perversion.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
Wordsworthians,  from  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
to  Mr.  .Matthew  Arnold,  might  not  un¬ 
reasonably  be  counselled — if  it  were  not 
now  too  late — to  break  themselves  of  a 
habit  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
prone  to  indulge — the  habit  of  girding 
and  gibing  at  Shelley  as  a  morbid  and 
delirious  visionary,  notable  mainly  for 
fantastic  feebleness  of  moral  idea  and 
uncertain  hold  on  moral  fact  :  a  ner¬ 
vous,  unmanly,  unnatural,  unreal,  un¬ 
wholesome  sort  of  poet.  man  might 
be  capable  of  aberrations  as  strange  and 
fantastic  as  the  wildest  passing  theories 
of  Shelley,  and  yet  incapable  of  concep¬ 
tions  so  perversely  and  abnormally  hor¬ 
rible  as  inspired  the  tragic  Muse  of 
Words wo-rth  and  compelled  the  prostrate 
admiration  of  Coleridge.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  argued  that  this  merely 
negative  advantage  on  Shelley’s  side  can 
weigh  little  or  nothing  against  the  posi¬ 
tive  superiority  of  Wordsw’orth  in  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  of  the  most  vital  prob¬ 
lems  which  a  man  has  to  face  in  the 
conduct  of  life  or  the  development  of 
thought.  “  Neither  Byron  nor  Shel- 
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ley,"  says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  "can 
see  any  satisfactory  solution,  and  thf  re- 
fore  neither  can  reach  a  perfect  harmony 
of  feeling.  A  true  man  ought  not  to  sit 
down  and  weep  with  an  exhausted  de¬ 
bauchee."  Certainly  he  ought  not  ; 
and  had  not  Ilyron’s  better  moods,  and 
above  all  the  very  latest  utterance  of  his 
nobler  spirit  in  the  highest  key  of  verse 
to  which  he  could  attain,  borne  witness 
that  he  was  capable  of  something  belter 
than  "sensual  caterwauling"  in  the 
gutters  of  a  questionable  pleasure-house, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  plead  on 
Byron’s  behalf  against  this  far  from  soft 
impeachment.  "  He  cannot  afford,” 
proceeds  the  ablest  exponent  of 
"  Wordsworth’s  ethics."  "  to  confess 
himself  beaten  with  the  idealist  who  has 
discovered  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  nor  revolutions  made  with  rose¬ 
water."  But  does  Shelley  confess  him¬ 
self  beaten  ?  He  may  express  at  times 
a  wish  that  the  bitter  cup  of  which  all 
such  men  as  he  have  drunken  and  must 
drink,  that  the  cup  of  disappointment 
and  dejection  may,  if  it  be  possible,  pass 
from  him  :  but  he  is  no  more  "  beaten  ’  ’ 
— no  more  abased,  unmanned,  discour¬ 
aged  or  disenchanted — no  more  reduced 
to  submissive  despair  or  spirit-broken 
acquiescence — than  Milton  after  the  Res¬ 
toration  or  Hugo  during  the  second 
empire.  .And,  since  the  Words- 
worthians  will  not  permit  us  to  blink 
such  questions  and  eschew  such  com¬ 
parisons  as  may  hardly  redound  to  their 
master’s  credit  so  greatly  as  they  seem 
to  think,  it  must  be  asked  by  some  who 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  it  is  in¬ 
deed  "  an  accursed  thing  to  gaze  on 
prosperous  tyrants"  of  the  Napoleonic 
type  “  with  a  dazzled  eye,”  whether  it 
is  at  all  a  less  accursed  thing  to  gaze 
with  a  complacent  eye  on  tyrants  of  a 
type  devoid  even  of  Napoleonic  preten¬ 
sion  to  glory — on  such  a  government  as 
befouled  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
under  the  last  and  loathsomest  of  the 
very  Georges  ?  It  is  of  course  to 
Wordsworth’s  credit  that  the  prestigious 
influence  which  turned  the  heads  and  per¬ 
verted  the  hearts  of  the  Byrons  and  the 
Hazlitts  of  his  day  with  factitious  and 
flatulent  admiration  of  their  country’s 
enemy  should  have  taken  no  effect  on 
his  saner  and  manlier  habit  of  mind  : 
but  it  is  equally  of  course  to  Words¬ 


worth’s  discredit— if  we  must  needs  take 
these  matters  into  account — that  he 
should  have  wanted  the  good  sense,  the 
high  principle,  the  far-sighted  and  im¬ 
partial  reason,  which  made  the  Holy 
Alliance  appear  to  men  like  Landor 
more  despicable  than  Bonaparte  and  no 
less  hateful  than  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Arnold,  with  the  exquisite  sagac¬ 
ity  which  distinguishes  his  judgment 
when  undisturbed  by  the  instinct  for 
paradox  and  undiscolored  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  prepossessions,  bids  us  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  pretensions  of  his 
brother  Wordsworthians  to  establish  the 
fame  of  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  on  the 
foundation  of  his  merit  as  a  teacher  of 
ethics  or  philosophy.  Had  a  younger 
voice  than  Mr.  Arnold’s,  or  one  whose 
utterance  carried  with  it  less  weight  of 
authority  than  his,  presumed  to  ofl'tr 
such  an  opinion  or  suggest  such  a  warn¬ 
ing,  an  instant  retort  would  have  rung 
from  every  coiner  of  the  critical  camp, 
to  the  effect  that  this  audacious  objector 
had  succeeded  only  in  displaying  the 
shallowness  of  intelligence  which  accom¬ 
panies,  indicates,  and  chastises  such 
laxity  or  perveisity  of  the  moral  sense, 
such  blindness  or  such  Impotence  of 
spiritual  perception  or  feeling,  as  could 
alone  have  emboldened  him  to  maintain 
so  insolent  and  obtuse  a  fallacy.  But 
the  most  blatant  of  wrangling  moralists 
will  hardly  impute  Mr.  Arnold’s  view  of 
the  subject  to  any  such  infirmity  of  inner 
vision  or  natural  obliquity  of  mind. 
And  the  few  sentences  which  follow, 
transcribtd  from  the  preface  to  his  ad¬ 
mirable  volume  of  selections  from 
Wordsworth,  express  the  exact  truth 
with  such  absolute  precision  of  justice 
that  no  other  words  could  hope  to  con¬ 
vey  it  as  forcibly  or  as  finally  as  these. 

“  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  Wordsworthians,  if  we  want  to 
secure  for  Wordsworth  his  due  rank  as 
a  poet.  The  Wordsworthians  are  apt  to 
praise  him  for  the  wrong  things,  and  to 
lay  far  too  much  stress  on  what  they  call 
his  philosophy.  His  poetry  is  the  re¬ 
ality,  his  philosophy — so  far,  at  least,  as 
it  may  put  on  the  form  and  habit  of  “  a 
scientific  system  of  thought,’  and  the 
more  that  it  puts  them  on, — is  the 
illusion.  Peihaps  we  shall  one  day  leai  n 
'to  make  this  proposition  general,  and  to 
say  :  Poetry  is  the  reality,  philosophy 
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the  illusion.  But  in  Wordsworth’s  case, 
at  any  rate,  we  cannot  do  him  justice  until 
we  dismiss  his  formal  philosophy." 

It  was  Augustine,  I  believe,  who  in¬ 
voked  in  jest  o.r  in  earnest  a  curse  on 
those  who  had  anticipated  him  in  the 
utterance  of  his  ideas  :  a  sentiment  very 
worthy  of  one  who  maintained,  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  divinest  word  ever 
uttered  upon  earth,  that  “  of  such  ”  as 
little  children  was  not  “  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ”  but  the  vestibule  of  hell.  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather  invoke  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  any  one  who  has  done  me  the 
great  and  most  thankworthy  service  of 
saying  in  better  words  than  mine,  and 
with  more  authority  than  I  could  hope 
to  command,  what  otherwise  I  should 
have  striven  to  say  in  language  less 
effective  and  phrase  less  memorable  than 
his.  Here  at  length  is  the  first  thor¬ 
oughly  right  thing  said  about  Words¬ 
worth,  the  first  thoroughly  right  note 
sounded  in  his  praise,  that  ever — if  I 
may  venture  to  speak  my  mind — has 
touched  the  key  in  which  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  future  will  express  its  deci¬ 
sion  in  favor  and  in  honor  of  this  great 
and  misappreciated  poet.  His  earlier 
disciples  or  believers,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  in  point  of  intelligence — 
from  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Henry  Tay¬ 
lor  to  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Frederick 
Faber — all  were  misled,  as  it  seems  to 
my  humble  understanding,  by  their  more 
or  less  practical  consent  to  accept 
Wordsworth’s  own  point  of  view  as  the 
one  and  only  proper  or  adequate  out¬ 
look  from  which  to  contemplate  the 
genius  and  the  woik,  the  aim  and  the 
accomplishment  of  Wordsworth.  Not 
that  he  did  wrong  to  think  himself  a 
great  teacher  :  he  was  a  teacher  no  less 
beneficent  than  great  :  but  he  was 
wrong  in  thinking  himself  a  poet  because 
he  was  a  teacher,  whereas  in  fact  he  w'as 
a  teacner  because  he  was  a  poet.  This 
radical  and  incurable  error  vitiated  more 
than  half  his  theory  of  poetry  and  im¬ 
paired  more  than  half  his  practice.  So 
much  at  least,  if  not  something  more,  is 
equally  deplorable  and  true  ;  but  when  it 
has  been  duly  admitted  and  deplored, 
the  majestic  and  inviolable  figure  of  his 
fame  which  remains  standing,  unshaken 
and  unsullied,  above  all  but  the  great 
and  beside  all  but  the  greatest  of  his 
kind,  towers  high  enough  to  datken  and 
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to  dwarf  the  pretensions  of  the  Byrons 
and  the  Southeys  in  scarcely  less  degree 
than  itself  is  overtopped  and  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  proportions  of  Homer 
or  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  w'ith  poetry — though  few  seem 
practically  inclined  to  admit  this — as  it 
is  with  any  other  aft  :  the  fewest  possi¬ 
ble  touches,  the  slightest  possible  shades 
of  color  or  of  sound,  suffice  to  show, 
what  all  the  explanation  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  world  will  fail  to  demonstrate 
or  explain,  the  rank  and  character  of 
the  genius  which  inspired  them.  If 
there  were  no  more  left  us  of  Words¬ 
worth  than  is  left  us  of  Sappho,  but  if 
these  relics  were  fragmentary  examples 
of  the  poet  at  his  best,  it  would  be  waste 
of  breath  to  argue,  when  none  who  knew 
anything  of  poetry  could  choose  but  see, 
that  here  had  been  a  poet  in  time  past, 
the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  a  Byron  or 
one  greater  than  a  Byron  would  not  have 
been  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose. 

When  the  highest  intelligence  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  higher  criticism  has 
done  all  it  can  ever  aim  at  doing  in  ex¬ 
position  of  the  highest  things  in  art, 
there  remains  always  something  un¬ 
spoken  and  something  undone  which 
never  in  any  way  can  be  done  or  spoken. 
The  full  cause  of  the  full  effect  achieved 
by  poetry  of  the  first  order  can  be  de¬ 
fined  and  explained  with  exact  precision 
and  ceititudeof  accuracy  by  no  strength 
of  argument  or  subtlety  of  definition. 
All  that  exists  of  good  in  the  best  work 
of  a  Byron  or  a  Southey  can  be  defined, 
explained,  justified  and  classified  by 
judicious  admiration,  \vith  no  fear  lest 
anything  noticeable  or  laudable  should 
evade  the  analytic  apprehension  of  criti¬ 
cal  good-will.  No  one  can  mistake  what 
there  is  to  admire,  no  one  can  want 
words  to  define  what  it  is  that  he 
admires,  in  the  forcible  and  fervent  elo¬ 
quence  of  a  poem  so  composed  of  strong 
oratorical  effects  arranged  in  vigorous 
and  telling  succession,  as  Byron's 
“  Isles  of  Greece.”  There  is  not  a 
single  point  missed  that  an  orator  on 
the  subject  would  have  aimed  at  mak¬ 
ing  :  there  is  not  a  touch  of  rhetoric 
that  would  not,  if  delivered  under 
favorable  circumstances,  have  brought 
down  the  house  or  shaken  the  platform 
with  a  thunder-peal  of  prolonged  and 
merited  applause.  It  is  almost  as  efifec- 
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live,  and  as  genuine  in  its  effect,  as 
anything  in  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel,” 
or  “  The  Medal,”  or  ”  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther.”  It  is  Dryden — and 
Dryden  at  his  best — done  out  of  coup¬ 
lets  into  stanzas.  That  is  the  very 
utmost  that  Byron  could  achieve  :  as 
the  very  utmost  to  which  Southey  could 
attain  was  the  noble  and  pathetic 
epitome  of  history,  with  its  rapid  and 
vivid  glimpses  of  tragic  action  and  pas¬ 
sion,  cast  into  brief  elegiac  form  in  his 
monody  on  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
And  the  merits  of  either  are  as  easily 
definable  as  they  are  obvious  and  un¬ 
mistakable.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  Wordsworth’s  defects  :  it  cannot 
be  said  of  Wordsworth's  merits.  The 
test  of  the  highest  poetry  is  that  it 
eludes  all  tests.  Poetry  in  which  there  is 
no  element  at  once  perceptible  and  un- 
definable  by  any  reader  or  hearer  of  any 
])oetic  instinct  may  have  every  other 
good  quality  ;  it  may  be  as  nobly  ardent 
and  invigorating  as  the  best  of  Byron’s, 
or  as  nobly  mournful  and  contemplative 
as  the  best  of  Southey’s  :  if  all  its  prop¬ 
erties  can  easily  or  can  ever  be  gauged 
and  named  by  their  admirers,  it  is  not 
poetry — above  all,  it  is  not  lyric  poetry 
— of  the  first  water.  There  must  be 
something  in  the  mere  progress  and  res¬ 
onance  of  the  words,  some  secret  in  the 
very  motion  and  cadence  of  the  lines, 
inexplicable  by  the  most  sympathetic 
acuteness  of  criticism.  Analysis  may 
be  able  to  explain  how  the  colors  of  this 
flower  of  poetry  are  created  and  com¬ 
bined,  but  never  by  what  process  its 
odor  js  produced.  Witness  the  first 
casual  instance  that  may  be  chosen  from 
the  wide  high  range  of  Wordsworth’s. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-ofl  things, 

And  battles  long  ago. 

If  not  another  word  were  left  of  the 
poem  in  which  these  two  last  lines 
occur,  those  two  lines  would  suffice  to 
show  the  hand  of  a  poet  di^'ering  not 
in  degree  but  in  kind  from  the  tribe  of 
Byron  or  of  Southey.  In  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  of  poetry  there  can  hardly  be 
two  verses  of  more  perfect  and  profound 
and  exalted  beauty.  But  if  anybody 
does  not  happen  to  see  this,  no  critic  of 
all  that  ever  criticised,  from  the  days  of 
Longinus  to  the  days  of  Arnold,  from 


the  days  of  Zoilus  to  the  days  of  Zola, 
could  succeed  in  making  visible  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  this  truth  to  the  mind’s  eye  of 
that  person.  And  this,  if  the  phrase 
may  for  once  be  used  without  conveying 
a  taint  of  affectation — this  is  the  mystery 
of  Wordsworth  :  that  none  of  all  great 
poets  was  ever  so  persuaded  of  his  capac¬ 
ity  to  understand  and  his  ability  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  his  best  work  was  done,  his 
highest  effect  attained,  his  deepest  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  ;  and  yet  there  never 
was  a  poet  whose  power,  whose  success, 
whose  unquestionable  triumph  was  more 
independent  of  all  his  theories,  more  in¬ 
explicable  by  any  of  his  rules.  Did  we 
accept  and  apply  to  his  own  work  the 
definitions  he  gives  us  of  his  object  and 
the  tests  which  these  offer  of  his  success 
or  unsuccess,  we  could  not  but  reject 
some  of  his  noblest  work  as  insufficient 
or  improper,  while  awarding  the  honors 
of  a  preposterous  acclamation  to  some 
of  his  most  absolute  and  hopeless 
failures.  There  is  hardly  in  any  litera¬ 
ture  a  poem  of  more  perfect  power, 
more  awful  and  triumphant  beauty,  than 
“  The  Affliction  of  Margaret yet  it  is 
impossible  to  cross  or  contravene  the 
critical  judgment  which  refuses  to  this 
monologue  the  praise  which  it  assigns 
to  that  of  Tennyson’s  modern  ”  Riz- 
pah  ’■ — the  praise  of  utter  and  poignant 
fidelity  to  possible  and  indisputable 
truth.  Not  the  most  exclusive  disciple 
of  the  elder  laureate  will  affirm  that  he 
has  come  as  near  as  high  poetry  can 
come  to  the  actual  expression  of  very 
life  itself  in  consummate  and  impeccable 
simplicity  of  tragic  truth  ;  not  the 
dullest  or  most  malignant  of  detractors 
will  deny  that  his  successor  has  done  so. 
In  the  pathos  and  the  passion  of  naked 
nature  the  later  is  above  all  comparison 
with  the  earlier  poem  :  but  in  the  quality 
at  which  Wordsworth  forbade  his  dis¬ 
ciples  to  aim,  as  he  abjured  for  himself 
all  pretension  to  aim  at  it — in  sublimity 
of  poetic  diction  and  expression  he  is 
here  so  far  above  Tennyson  as  to  re¬ 
call  and  indeed  to  rival  the  very  lofti¬ 
est  magnificence  of  Milton  or  of 
Shakespeare.  Inheritance  of  the  lion’s 
den, — an  incommunicable  sleep — such 
phrases  are  doubtless  as  strange  to  an 
old  countrywoman’s  vocabulary  as  the 
language  of  Lear  to  the  lips  of  a  savage 
British  chief,  as  the  language  of  Macbeth 
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to  the  lips  of  a  savage  Scottish  thane  : 
but  then,  as  translations  of  natural 
thought  and  feeling  into  the  sovereign 
style,  the  eternal  and  universal  dialect, 
ol  imaginative  and  passionate  poetry, 
they  are  no  less  true  than  these  to  a 
higher  standard  of  realistic  or  literal 
veracity.  Indeed,  though  on  this  point 
I  cannot  venture  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Arnold’s  estimate  without  a  cordial 
sense  of  diffidence  and  reluctance,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  highest 
distinctive  qualities  of  Wordsworth’s 
genius  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  usually 
considered  his  most  characteristic  work. 
In  homely  accuracy  and  simplicity  he  is 
equalled  by  Cowper  and  distanced  by 
Burns  :  for  the  great  Scotchman  is  not 
more  certainly  his  su[>erior  in  humor, 
animation,  and  variety  than  in  vivid 
veracity  of  accurate  and  sympathetic 
representation.  Few  ]x>ets  were  ever 
less  realistic  than  Milton  ;  few  at  least 
ever  depended  less  on  accuracy  of  tran- 
sciiption  from  the  simple  truth  and 
modesty  of  nature  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  highest  and  most  abiding 
aims  :  and  yet  the  place  of  Wordsworth, 
whose  own  professed  aim  was  to  study 
and  to  reproduce  in  the  effects  of  his 
veise  the  effects  of  nature  in  their  most 
actual  simplicity,  is  rather  with  Milton 
or  with  Pindar  than  with  Cowper  or  with 
Burns.  He  wants  indeed  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  impulse,  the  certitude  of 
achievement,  the  steadfastness  of  in¬ 
spiration,  by  which  Pindar  and  Milton 
are  exalted  and  sustained  through  the 
whole  course  of  their  spiritual  flight  from 
summit  to  summit  of  majestic  imagina¬ 
tion  and  moral  ardor  ;  their  sovereign 
sway  and  inasterdom  lay  hardly  within 
reach  of  his  less  imperial  spirit  :  the 
ethics  of  Wordsworth  are  scarcely  so 
solid  and  profound  as  theirs,  so  deeply 
based  on  righteousness  and  reality,  on 
principles  of  truth  and  manhood  invari¬ 
able  and  independent  of  custom  or  the¬ 
ology,  of  tradition  and  of  time.  But  is 
there  anything  in  modern  poetry  so 
Pindaric — in  other  words,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  at  once  so  exalted  and  so  com¬ 
posed,  so  ardent  and  serene,  so  full  of 
steadfast  light  and  the  flameless  fire  of 
imaginative  thought,  as  the  h)mn  which 
assigns  to  the  guardianship  of  Duty  or 
everlasting  law  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  on  earth  and  the  splendor  of  the 
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stars  in  heaven  ?  Here  at  least  his  con¬ 
ception  of  duty,  or  righteousness,  and  of 
truth  is  one  with  the  ideal  of  .itschylus, 
of  Alighieri,  and  of  Hugo  :  no  less  posi 
tive  and  pure,  no  more  conventional  or 
accidental  than  is  theirs.  And  in  a 
lesser  lyric  than  this  we  find  the  same 
spontaneous  and  sublime  perfection  of 
inspired  workmanship.  STone  but  a 
poet  of  the  first  order  could  have  written 
the  eight  lines  in  which  the  unforeseeing 
security  of  a  charmed  and  confident 
happiness  is  opposed  to  the  desolate  cer¬ 
titude  of  unforeseen  bereavement  by  a 
single  touch  of  contrast,  a  single  note 
of  comparison,  as  profound  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  as  the  deepest  wellspring  of 
human  emotion  or  remembrance  itself. 
No  elaboration  of  elegiac  lament  could 
possibly  convey  that  sense  of  absolute 
and  actual  truth,  of  a  sorrow  set  to 
music  of  its  own  making — a  sorrow 
hardly  yet  wakened  out  of  wonder  into 
sense  of  its  own  reality — which  is  im¬ 
pressed  at  once  and  forever  on  the  spirit 
of  any  reader,  at  any  age,  by  those  eight 
faultless  and  incomparable  verses. 

As  the  poet  of  high-minded  loyalty  to 
his  native  land,  Wordsworth  stands 
alone  above  all  his  compeers  and  suc¬ 
cessors  :  royalist  and  conservative  as  he 
a|)peared.  he  never  really  ceased,  while 
his  power  of  song  was  unimpaired,  to 
be  in  the  deepest  and  most  literal  sense 
a  republican  ;  a  citizen  to  whom  the 
commonweal — the  “  common  good  of 
all,”  for  which  Shakespeare’s  ideal 
patriot  shed  Ca'sar’s  blood  less  willingly 
than  his  own — was  the  one  thing  worthy 
of  any  man’s  and  all  men’s  entire  devo 
tion.  The  depth  and  intensity,  the 
fixity  and  the  fervor  of  his  interest  in 
personal  suffering  and  individual  emo¬ 
tion  did  but  help  to  build  up,  to  fortify 
and  consolidate,  this  profound  and  loftv 
patriotism.  But  in  what  we  may  call 
his  more  private  capacity  as  a  poet  the 
most  especial  and  distinctive  quality  of 
his  genius  is  rather  its  pathetic  than  its 
meditative,  it  tragic  than  its  philosophic 
note.  A  poet  of  action  he  never 
claimed  or  wished  to  be  :  as  a  poet  of 
meditation,  of  spiritual  insight  or  ethical 
doctrine,  he  has  been — if  it  may  be  said 
without  irreverence — perhaps  alike  over 
rated  by  others  and  by  himself  :  but  as 
the  poet  of  suffering,  and  of  sympathy 
with  suffering,  his  station  is  unequalled 
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in  its  kind.  Here,  except  when  he  is 
floated  away  on  the  unconfined  and 
wide-weltering  waters  of  his  limitless 
blank  verse,  he  never  seems  to  me — as 
even  to  Mr.  Arnold  I  find  that  he  some¬ 
times  seems — to  go  wrong.  Like  those 
English  settlers  in  Ireland  who  becajaie 
if>sis  Hibernis  Hiberttiores,  I  find  myself 
on  this  point  more  Wordsworthian  than 
the  most  eminent  of  contemporary 
Wordsworthians.  He  complains  that  his 
fellow  disciples  “  will  speak  with  the 
same  reverence  of  ‘  The  Sailor’s 
Mother,’  for  example,  as  of  ‘  Lucy 
Gray.’  They  do  their  master  harm  by 
such  lack  of  discrimination.  ‘  Lucy 
Gray  ’  is  a  beautiful  success  :  ‘  The 
Sailor’s  Mother  ’  is  a  failure.”  To  me 
I  must  admit  that  it  seems  the  finer  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  two :  the  deeper  in  its 
pathos,  the  more  enduring  in  its  effect, 
the  happier  if  also  the  more  venturous 
in  its  simplicity.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Arnold  places  at  the  close  of  the 
narrative  poems  elected  by  him  for 
especial  honor,  as  a  crowning  example 
of  Wordsworth’s  excellence  in  that  line, 
the  first  book  of  the  ”  Excursion,” 
detached  from  the  others  and  presented 
under  the  title  of  “Margaret”  as  a 
separate  and  independent  idyl,  side  by 
side  with  the  faultless  and  ever  memo¬ 
rable  poem  of  “  Michael.’  ’  It  is  through 
no  pleasure  in  contradiction,  but  with 
genuine  reluctance  to  differ  from  the 
majority  of  Wordsworth’s  ablest  and 
most  sympathetic  admirers,  that  I  say 
what  I  have  always  thought,  when  I  avow 
an  opinion  that  as  surely  as  “  Michael  ” 
is  a  beautiful  success,  “  Margaret  ’’  is  a 
failure.  Its  idyllic  effect  is  not  height¬ 
ened  but  impaired  by  the  semi  dramatic 
form  of  narrative — a  form  so  generally 
alien  to  Wordsworth’s  genius  that  its 
adoption  throughout  so  great  a  part  of 
the,  “  Excursion  ”  would  of  itself  suffice 
at  once  to  establish  and  to  explain  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  that  i)oem  to  the  “  Prelude.” 
Butin  this  particular  instance  the  narra¬ 
tive  drags  even  more  heavily  than  in  the 
case  which  affords  Mr.  Arnold  a  single 
exception  to  his  practical  rule  of  universal 
tolerance  or  enjoyment.  He  can  read, 
he  tells  us,  with  pleasure  and  edifica¬ 
tion,  everything  of  Wordsworth,  except 
“  Vaudracour  and  Julia.’’  Certainly 
that  episode  is  a  somewhat  "  hcavy- 
gaited  ”  and  torpid  offspring  of  the 


poet’s  blameless  Muse  :  but  this  is  not 
the  only  occasion  on  which  she  seems 
to  stand  sorely  in  need  of  a  shove  from 
some  critical  Baxter  of  more  potent  and 
more  dexterous  hand  than  Jeffrey. 
Whatever  of  interest  or  pathos  there 
may  be  in  the  Wanderer’s  record  of 
Margaret’s  troubles  is  fairly  swamped  in 
a  watery  world  of  words  as  monotonous 
and  colorless  as  drizzling  mist.  The 
story  would  be  sad  enough,  if  there 
were  any  story  to  tell  :  and  Words¬ 
worth,  in  his  ’’  wiser  mind,”  might  have 
turned  the  subject  to  some  elegiac 
account  :  but  all  the  main  effect — in 
spite  of  certain  details  and  certain  pas¬ 
sages  or  phrases  impossible  to  any  but  a 
master  of  pathetic  emotion — is  washed 
away  by  the  drowsy  and  dreary  overflow 
of  verses  without  limit  or  landmark 
The  truth  is  that  Wordsworth,  of  all 
poets  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same 
day  with  him,  stood  the  most  in  need  of 
artificial  confinement  and  support  to 
prevent  his  work  from  sprawling  into 
shapeless  efflorescence  and  running  to 
unprofitable  seed  ;  though,  if  any  one 
were  to  speak  of  his  blank  verse  in  a  tone 
of  sweeping  and  intemperate  irrever¬ 
ence,  no  doubt  the  great  names  of  Lor- 
ton  Vale  and  Tintern  Abbey  would  rise 
up  before  all  our  memories  to  shame  the 
speaker  into  silence  :  Milton  alone 
could  surpass,  perhaps  Milton  alone  has 
e(]ualled,  the  very  finest  work  of  his 
great  disciple  in  this  majestic  kind  :  the 
music  of  some  few  almost  incomparable 
passages  seems  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
capacity  of  the  sense  for  reception  and 
enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the 
sublimest  harmonies.  .And  outside  the 
range  of  blank  verse  it  is  not  of  Milton 
only  that  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  at 
its  highest  should  remind  us  :  it  is  not 
with  Milton’s  only  that  this  genius  may 
profitably  be  compared.  Wordsworth, 
says  Mr.  .Arnold,  is  not  of  the  same 
order  with  the  great  poets  who  made 
such  verse  as  he  takes  to  represent  at 
its  best  and  highest  the  special  genius, 
the  typical  force,  of  Homer,  of  Dante,  or 
of  Shakespeare.  A  poet  of  the  same  order 
with  these.or  with  such  sovereign  masters 
of  lyric  style  as  Pindar  and  Coleridge  and 
Shelley,  he  may  not  be — I  should  say 
myself  that  he  most  unquestionably  was 
not  :  but  if  we  look  to  detached  lines 
and  phrases — a  method  greatly  favored 
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and  skilfully  practised  by  Mr.  Arnold 
— there  is  no  poet  of  any  time  or  nation 
beside  whom  Wordsworth  need  fear  to 
stand.  There  is  nothing  of  style,  in  the 
highest  sense,  more  Shakespearian  in 
Shakespeare  than  such  a  turn  of  expres¬ 
sion  as  “  the  engines  of  her  pain,  the  ' 
tools  that  shaped  her  sorrow  there  is 
nothing  outside  y^schylus  so  .^^schylean 
as  the  magnificent  and  daring  accuracy 
of  the  single  epithet  which  brings  before 
us  a  whole  charge  of  storming  breakers 
as  they  crowd  and  crash  upon  each 
other.  No  type  has  ever  so  well  repre¬ 
sented,  none  could  possibly  represent 
so  well,  the  furious  confusion  and  the 
headlong  pressure  of  their  onset,  as  that 
one  word  which  makes  us  hear  and  see, 
across  wind  and  lightning,  the  very 
sound  and  likeness  of  the  *'  trampling 
waves.”  All  that  Wordsworth  could 
do — and  the  author  of  the  “  Excursion  ” 
could  do  much — to  make  us  forget  his 
genius  is  itself  forgotten  when  such 
a  line,  such  a  single  phrase  as  this,  re¬ 
vives  in  our  memory  the  vibration  of  its 
music,  the  illumination  of  its  truth. 
Forty  thousand  Byrons  could  not,  with 
all  their  quantity  of  fustian,  make  up  the 
sum  of  poetic  eloquence — an  eloquence 
born  of  faithful  and  joyful  insight,  of 
fancy-fed  but  fervent  loyalty  to  nature, 
and  to  the  style  whose  art  itself  is 
nature — which  is  comprised  in  this  one 
line  of  Wordsworth’s.  Nor  need  we 
look  only  to  single  lines  or  stanzas  for 
proof  of  the  poet’s  occasional  or  mo¬ 
mentary  equality  with  the  greatest :  the 
one  little  nameless  poem  to  which  I  but 
now  referred  as  incomparable  has  a  lyric 
perfection  and  purity  of  ring  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  single  note  of  Shelley’s, 
with  a  depth  and  gravity  of  emotion  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  very  act  of  expression  to 
which  I  can  remember  no  parallel  in  the 
range  of  song.  ‘‘  If  I  had,”  as  Mr. 
Arnold  puts  it,  ”  to  pick  out  poems  of 
a  kind  most  perfectly  to  show  Words¬ 
worth’s  unique  power,”  I  should  choose 
this  one  of  all  his  shorter  lyrics  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  unequalled  by  any  other  of  them 
for  exaltation  and  condensation  of 
strength  :  while  among  his  longer  poems 
I  should  find  it  "  hard — almost  impos¬ 
sible  ” — to  make  so  positive  a  choice. 
But  assuredly  I  should  place  on  the  one 
hand  the  “  Ode  to  Duty,”  on  the  other 
hand  the  ”  Song  at  the  Feast  of 
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Brougham  Castle,”  as  instances  of  deci¬ 
sive  and  perfect  success,  high — upon 
the  whole — above  the  ”  Ode  on  Intima¬ 
tions  of  Immortality.”  That  famous, 
ambitious,  and  occasionally  magnificent 
poem — which  by  the  way  is  no  more  an 
ode  than  it  is  an  epic — reveals  the  par¬ 
tiality  and  inequality  of  Wordsworth’s 
inspiration  as  unmistakably  as  its  purity 
and  its  power.  Five  stanzas  or  sections 
— from  the  opening  of  the  fifth  to  the 
close  of  the  ninth — would  be  utterly 
above  all  praise,  if  the  note  they  are 
pitched  in  were  sustained  throughout  : 
but  after  its  unspeakably  beautiful 
opening  the  seventh  stanza  falls  sud¬ 
denly  far  down  beneath  the  level  of 
those  five  first  lines,  so  superb  in  the 
majesty  of  their  sweetness,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  their  tenderness,  that  to  have 
written  but  the  two  last  of  them  would 
have  added  glory  to  any  poet’s  crown 
of  fame.  The  details  which  follow  on 
the  close  of  this  opening  cadence  do  but 
impair  its  charm  with  a  sense  of  incon¬ 
gruous  realism  and  triviality,  to  which 
the  suddenly  halting  and  disjointed 
metre  bears  only  too  direct  and  signifi¬ 
cant  a  correspondence.  No  poet, 
surely,  ever  ”  changed  his  hand  ”  with 
such  inharmonious  awkwardness,  or 
”  checked  his  pride  ”  with  such  unsea¬ 
sonable  humility,  as  Wordsworth.  He 
of  all  others  should  have  been  careful  to 
eschew  the  lawless  discord  of  Cowley’s 
”  immetrical  ”  irregularity  :  for,  to  say 
the  least,  he  had  Pot  enough  of  ”  music 
in  himself  ”  to  supply  in  any  measure  or 
degree  whatever  the  lack  of  ordered 
rhythm  and  lyric  law.  Coleridge  alone 
of  all  our  poets  ever  wrote  a  single  poem 
of  any  length  which  was  also  a  poem  of 
even  and  harmonious  excellence  in  that 
illegitimate  and  anarchic  fashion— for 
method  it  is  none  ;  Dry  den  and  Words¬ 
worth  alike,  and  Keats  no  less  than 
Shelley,  fell  short  of  this  unique  and 
unqualified  success  :  and  even  so  great 
a  poem  as  ”  Dejection  ”  is  certainly  less 
great  by  far  than  the  same  poet’s  ode  on 
France.  But  if  any  proof  were  needed 
by  any  human  intelligence  or  any  human 
ear  of  the  necessity  for  a  law  of  har¬ 
mony,  the  advantage  of  a  method  and  a 
principle  in  even  the  most  ‘‘  unpremed¬ 
itated  art,”  no  better  proof  could  be  re¬ 
quired  than  a  comparison  of  the  poem 
last  named  with  its  sister  ode  ”  on  the 
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departing  year,”  or  of  the  regular  with 
the  irregular  lyrics  in  “Hellas'*  or 
“  Prometheus  Unbound.”  And  if  even 
Shelley,  and  if  even  Coleridge  himself, 
all  but  omnipotent  gods  of  song  and 
utterly  unapproachable  in  masterdom 
of  music  as  they  were,  could  not  do 
their  very  best  when  working  without  a 
limit  and  singing  without  a  law,  how 
much  less  could  any  such  miracle  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  far  less  infallible  voice, 
the  far  less  wonder-working  hand  of 
Wordsworth  ?  In  so  short  a  poem  as  the 
address  “  To  Hartley  Coleridge,  six 
}ears  old,”  irregularity  has  a  charm  of 
its  own  :  but  that  incomparable  little 
masterpiece  makes  no  pretension  to  the 
structure  of  a  regular  ode  :  and  in  any 
case  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  excep¬ 
tion  which  would  prove  the  rule.  That 
unique  piower  of  which  Mr.  Arnold 
speaks  so  happily  and  so  truly  is  nowhere 
displayed  in  more  absolute  purity  of 
perfection  than  in  those  divine  and  en¬ 
chanting  verses.  The  peculiar  note  of 
Wordsworth's  genius  at  its  very  highest 
is  that  of  sublimity  in  tenderness.  On 
this  point  again  we  must  look  only  to  the 
very  highest  poets  of  all  for  a  parallel  to 
this  great,  though  most  unequal  and  un¬ 
certain,  most  lawless  and  irregular  poet. 
The  pathos  of  Homer  and  .<1£schylus, 
(if  Shakespeare  and  Hugo,  is  not  merely 
allied  or  associated  with  sublimity,  it  is 
itself  sublime.  Coleridge,  a  name 
second  to  none  of  all  time  for  splendor 
and  sweetness  of  inspiration,  is  tender 
and  sublime  alternately  ;  Wordsworth 
at  his  best  is  sublime  by  the  very  force 
of  his  tenderness.  And  sometimes, 
even  where  no  such  profound  note  of 
emotion  is  touched  as  to  evoke  this 
])eculiar  sense  of  power,  the  utter  sin¬ 
cerity  and  perfect  singleness  of  heart  and 
spirit  by  which  that  highest  effect  is  else¬ 
where  produced  may  be  no  less  distinct¬ 
ly  and  no  less  delightedly  recognized. 
This  quality  of  itself  is  no  doubt  in¬ 
sufficient  to  produce  any  such  effect ; 
and  Wordsworth,  it  may  be  confessed, 
was  liable  to  failure  as  complete  as 
might  have  been  expected,  when,  having 
no  other  merit  of  subject  or  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  rely  on,  he  was  content  to  rely 
on  his  sincerity  and  simplicity  alone  ; 
with  a  result  sometimes  merely  trivial 
and  unmeritable,  sometimes  actually  re¬ 
pulsive  or  oppressive.  At  other  times 


again  the  success  of  his  method,  or 
rather  perhaps  the  felicity  of  his  in¬ 
stinct,  was  no  less  absolute  and  com¬ 
plete,  even  when  the  homeliness  or 
humility  of  the  subject  chosen  would 
have  seemed  incompatible  with  loftiness 
of  feeling  or  grandeur  of  style.  All 
readers  who  know  good  work  when  they 
see  it  must  appreciate  the  beauty  of  his 
“  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  a  Dog 
all  must  feel  the  truth  and  the  sweetness 
of  its  simplicity  ;  but  hardly  any,  I 
should  suppose,  have  perceived  on  a 
first  reading  how  grand  it  is — how  noble, 
how  lofty,  how  exalted,  is  the  tone  of 
its  emotion.  Here  is  that  very  sublimity 
of  tenderness  which  I  have  ventured  to 
indicate  as  Wordsworth’s  distinctive  and 
crowning  quality  :  a  quality  with  which 
no  other  poet  could  have  imbued  his 
verse  on  such  a  subject  and  escaped  all 
risk  of  apparent  incongruity  or  insin¬ 
cerity.  To  praise  a  poem  of  this  class 
on  the  score  of  dignity  would  seem  to 
imply  its  deficiency  in  the  proper  and 
necessary  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
tenderness  ;  yet  here  the  loftier  quality 
seems  to  grow  as  naturally  as  a  flower 
out  of  the  homelier  and  humbler  element 
of  feeling  and  expression.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  undeniable  that 
Wordsworth,  who  could  endow  such 
daily  domestic  matters,  such  modest 
emotion  and  experience,  with  a  force  of 
contagious  and  irresistible  sympathy 
which  makes  their  interest  universal  and 
eternal,  had  no  such  birthright  of 
power,  showed  no  such  certitude  of 
hand,  when  dealing  with  the  proper  and 
natural  elements  of  tragedy.  A  subject 
of  such  naked  and  untempered  horror 
as  he  attempted  to  manage  in  his  semi- 
dramatic  idyl  of  “  The  Thorn  ” — one  of 
the  poems  elected  by  himself  for 
especial  mention  as  a  representative  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  work,  and  of  its  guiding 
principle — instead  of  being  harmonized 
by  his  genius  into  tragic  and  pitiful  and 
terrible  beauty,  retains  in  his  hands  the 
whole  ghastliness  and  dreadfulness  of  a 
merely  shocking  and  hideous  reality. 
Had  Victor  Hugo  chosen  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  his  poem  when  first  read  would 
have  produced,  it  may  be,  an  effect  as 
harrowing  as  Wordsworth's ;  but  at 
every  fresh  reading  the  sense  of  beauty 
would  have  grown  upon  us,  the  sense  of 
horror  would  _have  waned,  till  at  last 
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the  impression  of  pa’n  was  utterly  ble  and  simple  wickedness,  of  simple 
effaced  and  absorbed  in  an  emotion  of  and  humble  suffering,  nray  be  treated 
pure  and  high  delight — such  delight  as  with  poetic  propriety  and  with  tragic 
takes  deepest  root  in  the  seed-plot  of  exactitude  ;  the  garrulity  of  his  narrator 
deepest  tragedy.  But  here  on  a  sixth  is  almost  as  realistic  as  that  of  Words- 
or  Seventh  reading  the  effect  remains  w'otth's,  and  quite  as  realistic  as  any 
identical  — an  effect  of  unmodified  and  form  of  serious  poetry  will  properly 
haunting  horror.  This  poem  is  among  allow  ;  but  it  is  not  crude,  it  is  not  re¬ 
idyls  what  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  is  pulsive,  and  it  is  not  tedious  ;  it  has 
among  plays  ;  and  the  abuse  of  misap-  nothing  but  what  is  merely  external  in 
plied  power  is  more  obvious — not  to  say,  common  with  such  a  poem  as ‘*  The 
more  offensive — in  the  idyllic  than  in  the  Thorn.” 

dramatic  form  of  art.  Wordsworth  has  But  only  for  an  instant  can  it  ever  be 
explained,  with  curious  and  characteris-  forgotten  or  can  it  ever  seem  doubtful 
tic  particularity,  his  conception  of  the  that  to  Wordsworth  above  all  other 
imaginary  spokesman  who  is  supposed  poets  might  have  been  addressed  that 
to  be  fond  of  relating  such  an  episode  superb  a|>ostrophe — 
of  rural  tragedy,  and  prone  to  expatiate  donnes  pourmesure,  en  tes  ardentes  luttes. 
with  punctilious  and  methodical  per-  a  la  hauteur  dcs  bonds  la  profondcur  des 
sistency  on  all  its  dismal  and  miserable  chutes. 

details  ;  and  the  result  produced,  I  Every  such  instance  of  his  inability  to 
should  suppose,  in  the  mind  of  almost  realize  his  favorite  ideal  of  realism 
any  possible  reader,  is  a  sense  that  if  throws  into  more  vivid  relief  his  im- 
living  in  his  neighborhood  he  would  perial  mastery  of  command  in  a  far 
have  been  careful  to  give  that  retired  higher  field  of  art  than  this.  The  very 
mariner  the  widest  possible  berth  on  all  year  which  produced  such  doleful  ex- 
conceivable  occasions  ;  and  this  in  spite  amples  of  eccentricity  in  dulness — re- 
of  the  wonderful  touch  and  flash  of  lieved  by  hardly  a  touch  here  and  there 
poetic  irnagination  which  all  Words-,  of  attentive  tenderness  and  truth— as 
worth’s  intense  and  concentrated  self-  ”  The  Thorn  ”  and  ‘‘The  Idiot  Boy,” 
will  could  not  enable  him  utterly  to  sup-  produced  also  the  imperishable  poem 
press  or  persistently  to  subdue.  For  on  Tintern  Abbey  :  a  poem  which  wants 
that  must  be,  I  should  imagine,  a  most  but  the  excision  of  one  or  two  futile 
exceptional  corner  of  the  country,  in  phrases,  the  reconstruction  of  two  or 
which  one  is  liable  to  fall  in  with  a  mer-  three  nerveless  lines,  to  make  perfect 
chant  captain  retired  from  business,  and  and  unquestionable  the  justice  of  its 
given  to  spinning  the  longest  yarns  out  claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  tri- 
of  the  blackest  thread  of  tragedy,  who  umphant  successes  of  English  poetry, 
lets  drop  in  the  course  of  his  oceanic  Again,  among  the  ”  Memorials  of  a 
and  illimitable  garrulity  such  a  pearl  of  Tour  in  Scotland,”  1803,  we  find  side  by 
imaginative  expression  as  this  :  side  the  astonishing  admonition  ”  to  the 

At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  sons  of  Burns  ’  astonishing  no  less  for 

This  wretched  Woman  thither  goes  ;  its  unspeakable  platitude  of  expression 

And  she  is  known  to  €very  star,  than  for  the  taste  which  could  dictate 

And  every  wind  that  blows.  ^  ajjjress  on  such  an  occa- 

Those  two  lines  alone,  however  dramat-  sion — and  the  four  glorious  poems  which 
ically  and  rationally  improper,  aie  genu-  give  back  with  such  serene  perfection 
inely  and  poetically  impressive;  the  of  stalely  ease  and  high  simplicity  the  very 
effect  of  the  whole  is  not  :  it  is  purely  spirit  of  the  Highlands  in  their  severe 
and  prosaically  oppressive,  dismal  as  peace  and  bright  austerity  of  summer, 
the  grayest  of  Scotch  mists,  or  even  as  In  the  lines To  a  Highland  Girl,” 
the  yellowest  of  London  fogs  ;  the  lungs  in  “Glen  Almain,  Stepping  West- 
of  the  imagination  are  clogged  with  a  ward,”  and  ‘‘  The  Solitary  Reaper,” 
sense  as  of  damp  and  dense  depression  the  purest  note  of  Wordsworth’s  genius 
while  we  read  it.  Coleridge,  in  his  is  discernible  in  such  fulness  and  sweet- 
otherwise  Wordsworthian  poem  of  ness  of  fervent  thought  and  majestic 
”  The  Three  Graves,”  has  shown  how  a  sympathy,  that  the  neighborhood  of  any 
subject  of  homely  horror,  a  tale  of  hum-  verse  less  noble  than  this  is  yet  more 
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inexolicable  than  regrettable.  Two  of 
these,  “  Glen  .Mmain  ”  and  the 
Reaper,”  are  throughout  as  perfect 
examples  of  the  author’s  metrical  in¬ 
stinct  as  of  his  peculiar  tone  of  medita¬ 
tion  :  a  point  of  as  much  or  as  little 
importance  to  a  poet’s  work  as  is  the 
command  of  line  and  color  to  a 
painter  s. 

lie  sang  of  battles,  and  the  breath 

Of  stormy  war,  and  violent  death  : 

there  is  a  simple-sounding  couplet,  with 
no  very  definable  (juality  of  musical  ex- 
j)rtssion  in  its  cadence  ;  yet  the  reader 
who  should  fail  to  recognize  in  it  the 
distinguishing  note  of  Wordsworth’s 
])ower  would  at  once  prove  himself  in¬ 
competent  as  a  judge  of  poetic  style. 
And  in  such  lints — austere,  august,  but 
sweet  beyond  the  most  polished  and 
perfumed  verse  of  anv  more  obviously 
elaborate  melodist — all  the  best  poems 
representative  of  Wordsworth  are  rich 
enough  to  satisfy  any  taste  unspoiled  by 
too  much  indulgence  in  metrical  con¬ 
fectionery.  Wordsworth  was  so  great  a 
master  of  the  strict  and  regular  octo¬ 
syllabic  measure,  that  at  times  its  pro- 
vetbiidly  ”  fatal  facility  ”  seems  in  his 
hands  alone  to  have  lost  all  danger  ;  its 
tluency  gains  strength  and  weight,  its 
ease  assumes  gravity  and  grandeur.  It 
is  just  and  fit,  therefore,  that  the  noblest 
tribute  ever  paid  to  his  name  should  be 
couched  in  verses  not  only  worthy  of  his 
own  hand,  but  written  in  tbis  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  very  exacting  metre  ;  so  easy  to 
work  in  badly,  and  so  hard  to  work  in 
well,  that  perhaps  one  poet  alone  has 
learned  all  the  effect  of  its  elegiac  re¬ 
sources  from  this  master  of  the  difficult 
and  simple  secret.,  Whether  we  door 
do  not  agree  at  all  points  with  the  pupil 
as  critic  or  commentator,  it  is  none  the 
less  undeniable  that  the  perfect,  the 
final,  the  supreme  praise  of  Wordsworth 
will  always  be  sought,  always  cherished, 
and  alsvays  enjoyed  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
memorial  verses  on  his  death.  Here  if 
anywhere  is  the  right  chord  struck,  the 
just  and  exact  meed  of  honor  assigned 
to  a  poet  whose  work  was  for  so  long 
the  object  of  blundering  blame  and  no 
less  blundering  praise.  ”  Words¬ 
worth’s  healing  power,”  his  gift  of 
direct  or  indirect  refreshment,  the  com¬ 
fort  and  support  of  his  perfect  and  pure 
sincerity  in  all  his  dealings  with  nature; 


can  best  be  felt,  can  only  perhaps  be 
felt  in  full,  when  we  consent  to  forget 
and  succeed  in  forgetting  his  excursion 
or  excursions  into  the  preacher’s  prov¬ 
ince,  a  territory  dense  and  dubious 
with  didactic  quags  and  theosophic 
briars.  In  his  own  far  loftier  land  of 
natural  contemplation,  when  least  medi¬ 
tative  with  any  prepense  or  prefixed  pur¬ 
pose,  he  cou’d  do  such  work  and  give 
such  gifts  as  no  other  poet  has  given  or 
has  done.  It  was  not  when  engaged  in 
backing  the  Wanderer’s  moral  pacts 
against  those  of  the  heavily  handicapped 
Solitary,  or  in  reinforcing  the  verbose 
reiterations  of  that  inexhaustible  itin¬ 
erant  with  the  yet  more  indefatigable 
infacundity  poured  forth  upon  ”  the  pen¬ 
sive  Sceptic”  by  ‘‘the  philosophic 
Priest,”  that  Wordsworth  was  either  a 
prophet  or  a  poet,  lie  sees  deepest 
when  he  flies  highest  ;  and  this,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  never  in  the  ”  Excur¬ 
sion,”  seldom  in  the  ‘‘  Prelude,”  often 
in  his  earlier  sonnets,  and  oftenest  per¬ 
haps  of  all  in  such  poems  as  partake 
almost  equally  of  the  lyric  and  the 
elegiac  tone.  In  such  a  poem,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  ”  Resolution  and  Independ¬ 
ence,”  there  is  a  breath  of  prouder 
music,  a  ring  of  keener  sound,  than  we 
expect  or  admit  in  elegy  ;  it  has  more 
in  its  highest  notes  of  the  quality  prop¬ 
er  to  lyric  style — when  the  lyrist  is 
likewise  a  thinker  :  to  the  lyric  style  of 
Sophocles  or  Pindar.  .\nd  only  in  such 
work  as  the  highest  and  rarest  even  of 
theirs  may  any  one  think  to  find  the  like 
of  such  a  verse  as  this  one  ; 

The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride. 

I  will  back  that  against  any  of  Mr. 
Arnold’s  three  representative  quotations 
from  Homer,  from  Dante,  and  from 
Shakespeare.  It  is  like  nothing  from 
any  other  hand  ;  the  unspeakable  great¬ 
ness  of  its  quality  is  Wordsw'orth’s  alone  ; 
and  1  doubt  if  it  would  really  be  aS  rash 
as  it  might  seem  to  maintain  that  there 
is  not  and  will  never  be  a  greater  verse 
in  all  the  world  of  song. 

.  And  this,  it  should  be  duly  borne 
in  mind,  is  not  an  eccentric  and  incon¬ 
gruous  exception,  such  as  proves  the 
rule  of  dulness  in  the  work  of  many  a 
toilsome  writer  who  in  the  course  of  his 
life’s  labor  on  stony  or  sandy  or  miry  soil 
may  once  or  twice  have  hit  upon  some- 
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thing  like  a  getn.  This  is  a  superb  but 
hardly  an  unique  example  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  peculiar  power  ;  of  the  true, 
the  sublime,  and  profound  genius  which 
redeems  all  his  unaccountable  short¬ 
comings  and  effaces  all  recollection  of 
his  besetting  and  obtrusive  infirmities  ; 
and  which  may  well  make  us  unwilling 
to  be  reminded  that,  in  justice  to  the 
claims  of  even  greater  men — and  these 
assuredly  are  but  a  small  minority  on  the 
roll  of  illustrious  names — we  must  not 
forget  how  bad,  how  very  bad,  is  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  his  work  ;  if  ever 
tempted  to  do  so,  we  need  only  open  the 
“  Excursion  ”  at  random,  and  the 
“Sortes  Wordsworthianse”  will  too  prob¬ 
ably  lay  before  our  shuddering  sight 
such  an  example  as  this,  which  the 
chance  of  random  consultation  has  just 
brought  under  mine  : 

“  Though,"  said  the  Priest  in  answer,  “  these 
be  ternis 

Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects, 

We,  whose  established  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  Providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries." 

And  we,  whose  delight  in  the  noble 
genius  of  Wordsworth  is  an  established 
and  unfailing  source  of  reverential  grati¬ 
tude,  admit  that,  through  all  recesses  of 
rubbish,  nothing  more  portentously 
abject  in  expression  can  be  sought  for 
with  any  plausible  hope  of  success,  than 
this  insuperable  if  nut  incomparable  in¬ 
stance  of  ponderosity  in  platitude.  It 
is  remaikable  that  so  great  a  poet  and 
so  religious  a  man  as  Wordsworth  should 
usually  have  shown  himself  one  of  the 
feeblest  and  flattest  of  religious  poetast¬ 
ers.  Not  to  speak  of  the  holy  Herberts 
and  the  saintly  Vaughans  of  an  earlier 
age.  Kit  Smart,  who  drank  himself  into 
a  madhouse,  and  died  there  in  the  year 
made  memorable  by  the  birth  of  Words¬ 
worth,  wrote  under  these  rather  inau¬ 
spicious  conditions  a  sacred  poem  of 
such  pure  and  rich  and  fervent  elo¬ 
quence  as  to  outsoar  the  highest  flight 
that  W'ordsworth’s  Muse  could  attain 
when  her  wings  were  impied  with  plumes 
of  religious  doctrine — or  rather,  shall 
we  say,  clogged  by  the  spiritual  bird¬ 
lime  of  a  stupefying  cant  ?  And  if  more 
recent  and  more  respectable  instances 
of  tiiumphant  success  in  this  field  of 
poetry  should  be  required  by  way  of 
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contrast  or  relief  to  the  comparative  or 
positive  failure  of  Wordsworth  as  a  relig¬ 
ious  poet,  we  need  but  refer  to  two  yet 
living  English  writers  of  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction,  respectively  representing  two 
diverse  forms  of  the  Christian  creed,  for 
examples  of  cognate  and  coequal  excel¬ 
lence.  The  force,  the  fervor,  the  terse 
energy  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  verse  at  its 
best,  add  to  the  sincerity  and  simplicity 
of  an  apparently  spontaneous  expression 
that  vivid  and  masculine  plenitude  of 
life  which  ceases  to  distinguish  the  style 
of  Wordsworth  whenever — to  use  a 
somewhat  more  than  familiar  phrase — 
he  drops  into  theology  ;  and  there  are 
moments  when  a  genuine  lyric  note — as 
in  "  The  Zeal  of  Jehu  ” — or  some 
graver  and  less  impulsive  though  not 
less  ardent  strain  of  rhymed  or  rhyme- 
less  iambics — as  here  and  there  in  ‘‘  The 
Itream  of  Gerontius  ” — makes  us  ques¬ 
tion  whether  something  of  a  truer  poetic 
force  than  we  are  wont  to  admire  in  the 
finest  examples  of  his  eloquence  may 
not  have  been  spilt  on  the  sands  or  lost 
among  the  thickets  of  w’hat  seems  to 
the  most  respectful  .of  such  admiring 
students  as  cannot  call  themselves  dis¬ 
ciples  a  radically  and  essentially 
Pyrrhonistic  system  of  theosophy,  hid¬ 
ing  at  once  and  revealing  the  bottomless 
pit  of  ethical  unbelief — of  moral  and  sjiir- 
itual  nihilism,  btidged  and  vaulted  by 
oecumenical  archittets  with  an  artificial 
firmament  of  clouds  and  creeds.  In 
the  sacred  verse  of  Miss  Rossetti  there 
is,  if  not  a  stronger,  a  far  sweeter  and  an 
even  purer  inspiration.  Her  verses  for 
Good  Etiday,  and  those  for  the  festival 
of  St.  Peter,  have  something  more  than 
the  finest  quality  of  George  Herbert  : 
in  “  The  Three  Enemies  ’’  there  is  such 
condensed  end  resonant  strength  of  line, 
with  a  sweetness  so  concentrated  and 
distilled  from  the  inmost  heart  of  feeling 
and  nr.editaiion.  as  we  find  in  the  similar 
work  of  no  other  hand  than  hers  ;  and 
it  is  little  to  say  that  in  all  the  range  of 
English  poetry  there  is  no  such  organ- 
music  of  passionate  faith  and  rapturous 
hope  and  transcendent  love  as  rings  and 
swells  and  tiiumphs  through  the  third  of 
her  new-year  carols.  If  a  religious  poet 
can  show  us  none  of  these  things,  can 
make  us  feel  for  the  moment  nothing  of 
this  kind,  his  aim  is  surely  missed  and 
his  tin.e  is  sorely  wasted.  To  the  Muse 
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of  the  Anglican  poetess  as  to  the  Muse 
of  the  Catholic  prelate  doctrine  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  stimulus  :  to  Words¬ 
worth’s  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  torpe¬ 
do.  Nor  in  the  qualities  of  homeliness 
and  simplicity  was  he  less  excelled  by 
his  immediate  precursor,  William  Blake  ; 
there  is  no  such  honey  in  any  hive  of 
Wordsworth’s  as  in  the  best  of  that  divine 
dreamer’s  who  could  pray  no  better 
prayer  for  a  child  than  that  God  would 
make  the  world  as  beautiful  for  her  as 
he  had  made  it  for  him.  The  charm  of 
even  such  a  poem  as  "We  are  Seven," 
delicate  and  true  and  tender  though  it 
be,  is  of  a  kind  less  rare  and  exquisite 
than  that  which  clings  about  the  "  Songs 
of  Innocence." 

But  if  Wordsworth  has  been  excelled 
in  such  fields  of  verse  as  his  disciples 
and  himself  were  wont  to  consider 
peculiarly  his  own,  there  is  one  in  which 
he  stood  without  a  peer  even  among 
the  great  men  of  a  generation  as  rich  in 
heroes  as  in  poets.  He  was  the  heroic 
poet  of  his  age  ;  so  long  as  there  lives 
one  man  of  English  blood  who  has  any 
sense  of  noble  poetry,  that  blood  will 
thrill  and  tingle  in  his  veins  at  the  very 
thought  of  the  trumpet-notes  of  Words- 
woith.  His  was  not  such  patriotism  as 
begins  and  ends  in  shrewish  and  vulgar 
scolding  at  other  nations,  or  in  shrill 
Pharisaic  thanksgiving  that  he  and  his 
were  not  made  like  other  men  ;  his 
haughty  and  high-minded  confidence  in 
England  was  but  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  his  early  sympathy  with  P'rance,  while 
France  was  as  yet  undebased  into  an 
empire.  “  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  ” 
that  ever  the  day  should  come  when 
Fmglishm'en  will  read  without  a  glowing 
rapture  of  sympathy  and  pride  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sonnet  which  opens  with  that 
simple  phrase  of  proud  and  perfect 
trust ;  or  when  that  other  yet  nobler 
than  this  one,  "  on  the  subjugation  of 
Switzerland,”  will  cease  to  vibrate  for¬ 
ever  in  the  ears  of  all  who  have  not  un¬ 
learned  at  the  knees  of  blustering  sophists 
their  inborn  love  of  independence,  their 
inbred  faith  in  freedom.  "  What  sor¬ 
row  would  it  be,”  indeed,  that  such  an 
echo  from  the  two  voices  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  sea  as  peals  through  this 
clarion  of  verse  should  ever  be  stifled 
by  the  deep-mouthed  dissonance  of  the 
false  prophets  whose  trust  is  in  God  the 


Devil — the  idol  of  Calvin  as  surely  as  of 
Torquemada ;  whose  ideal  of  manly 
loyalty  is  the  brute  submission  of  a  mill- 
horse  to  the  grinding  drill  of  a  slave- 
driver  ;  whose  watchwords  are  force  and 
cunning,  subservience  and  success  ! 
While  Wordsworth  keeps  his  place 
among  the  most  honored  names  and 
memories  of  his  nation,  there  need  be 
no  fear  that  its  poetry  should  sink  to  the 
level  of  sentimental  or  servile  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  manly  thought  or  manful  sym¬ 
pathies,  its  patriotism  to  the  measure  of 
jealous  provincial  self-esteem,  its  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy  to  the  abyss  of  spiritual 
prostration  before  the  triumphant  prog¬ 
ress  of  strong  silent  men  with  a  lie  in 
their  right  hands. 

VVordsworth  is  generally — and,  it  must 
be  said,  plausibly — regarded  as  a  type 
of  insularity  in  sentiment  and  opinion  ; 
yet  it  was  he,  in  the  year  of  Mazzini’s 
arrival  in  England,  at  a  time  when  if 
ever  the  prospect  of  Italian  unity  and 
freedom  must  have  seemed  hopeless  to 
all  but  men  of  exceptionally  noble  and 
faithful  nature— it  was  he,  conservative 
and  reactionary  as  he  was  considered 
and  as  he  believed  himself  to  be,  who 
unconsciously  anticipated  the  message 
of  Mazzini,  the  central  article  of  his 
creed,  the  belief  which  was  as  the  hinge 
or  the  corner-stone  of  his  teaching,  in 
the  sonnet  which  foretold  to  Italy  "  the 
third  stage  of  her  great  destiny  ’’ — the 
breaking  of  her  double  yoke — the  hope 
which  in  memory  of  her  fortunes,  twice 
exalted,  might  provoke  from  poets  a ' 
glad  note  of  prophecy  to  salute  the  com¬ 
ing  hour  of  her  resurrection.  So  true 
is  it  that  a  high-minded  man  can  no  more 
be  consistent  in  an  evil  creed,  or  con¬ 
stant  to  the  submissive  doctrine  whose 
key-note  is  degradation  and  despair, 
than  a  base  man  can  be  const&nt  to  the 
faith  of  heroes,  or  consistent  in  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  political  or  spiritual  freedom. 
The  time  has  been,  since  the  close  of 
Wordsworth’s  day,  when  the  appeal  of 
his  own  memorable  sonnet  to  Milton 
might  perhaps  with  no  less  propriety 
have  been  addressed  to  him  who  wrote 
it  ;  in  any  case,  the  spirit  and  the  body 
of  such  poems  must  be  alike  imperish¬ 
able,  the  lesson  of  their  heroic  example 
a  possession  beyond  price  forever. 
Serene  as  is  the  spirit  of  his  teaching, 
and  profound  his  love  of  all  peaceful 
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things  and  influences,  his  note  was  not 
always  that  of  the  stock-dove  brooding 
over  his  own  sweet  voice  ;  though 
doubtless  it  never  caught  the  “  tumul¬ 
tuous  harmony  ”  of  the  nightingale's, 
there  were  times  when  it  swelled  into 
the  strength  of  a  rushing  wind,  and 
made  the  verses  ring  like  storm-swept 
crannies  of  the  crags  and  scaurs  that 
nursed  the  spirit  which  imbues  them. 
Those  other  poets  of  his  day  who  dealt 
more  immediately  than  he  with  martial 
matter  had  in  them  less  of  heroic 
thought  and  intelligence  than  the  seem¬ 
ingly  self-centred  student  of  uninvaded 
solitudes.  Scott  could  make  men 
breathe  the  breath  of  battle  ;  Byron 
could  only  make  men  smell  the  reek  of 
carnage  ;  but  Wordsworth  alone  could 
put  into  his  verse  the  whole  soul  of  a 
nation  armed  or  arming  for  self-devoted 
self-defence  ;  could  All  his  meditation 
with  the  spirit  of  a  whole  people,  that  in 
the  act  of  giving  it  a  voice  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  he  might  inform  and  renovate 
that  spirit  with  the  purity  and  sublimity 
of  his  own.  Therefore,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  above  all  others,  may  his  immor- 
tal^words  of  sympathy  And  immortal  ap¬ 
plication  to  himself  ;  there  is  not  a 
breathing  of  the  common  wind  which 
blows  over  England  that  ever  shall  for¬ 
get  him  ;  his  memory  has  great  allies  ; 
he  too  has  friends  in  the  exultations  and 
the  agonies  of  his  fellow'-men,  in  their 
love  of  cotmtry,  in  the  unconquerable 
mind  of  his  race.  He  will  hardly  be 
reckoned,  except  by  the  estimate  of  his 
own  peculiar  sect  and  following,  as 
“  one  of  the  very  chief  glories  of  English 
poetry  but  he  will  never  be  rated  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  this.  The  very 
chief  glories  of  English  poetry  may  claim 
and  may  confront  comparison  with  the 
very  greatest  of  all  time;  they  are  “  above 
all  Roman  fame,”  and  worthy,  after  their 
own  fashion,  to  share  supremacy  with 
the  highest  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Greeks.  We  must  not,  I  submit,  claim 
a  place  among  these  for  Wordsworth  ; 
but  with  the  Virgils  and  the  Chaucers, 
with  the  sa£e  Spencer  and  the  pure 
Simonides,  we  may  assign  him  no  un¬ 
equal  or  undistinguished  place.  He 
may  never  have  written  anything  so 
perfect  in  spotaneity  of  noble  style  and 
noble  pathos  as  the  divine  fragment 
which  makes  all  boys  and  men  who 


read  it  contemporaries  for  a  moment  of 
the  Ceian  poet  by  right  of  rapture  and 
of  sympathy  :  the  sorrow  of  Ruth  comes 
hardly  so  close  to  us  as  the  sorrow  of 
Danae  ;  yet  we  imagine  that  the  elder 
may  have  welcomed  in  Elysium  the  later 
poet  as  a  kinsman  not  unworthy  of  their 
clan.  I  would  not  dispute  the  verdict 
which  should  assert  that  a  leaf  of  the 
Georgies  would  outpoise  in  value  the 
whole  of  the  “  Excursion,”  with  nine 
tenths  of  the  “  Prelude  ”  thrown  in  as 
a  makeweight  ;  nor  do  I  question  that 
Wordsworth’s  Dido  would  have  been 
but  a  doleful  and  dreary  shadow  of  the 
most  passionate  and  pathetic  Agure  in 
Latin  poetry  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  inexpressible  advantage  in  dignity 
of  execution,  in  stateliness  of  utterance 
and  shapeliness  of  style,  I  doubt 
whether  that  master  of  majestic  phrase 
ever  strikes  a  sentence  home  to  our 
hearts  with  such  strength  of  hand  and 
sureness  of  aim  as  Wordsworth,  Once 
or  twice,  indeed,  Wordsworth  has  not 
only  done  this,  but  has  done  it  while 
observing  with  an  instinctive  dignity  and 
precision  not  unwofthy  to  called 
Virgilian  the  high  unwritten  laws  of 
great  poetic  style.  Such  an  example  of 
spontaneous  loyalty  to  those  laws  of  no 
man’s  making,  which  forgetfulness  may 
never  but  for  a  season  put  to  sleep — 
laws  wherein  the  god  of  song  shows 
himself  mighty,  and  waxes  not  old — we 
may  discover  in  that  slanza  which  even 
a  greater  than  Virgil  might  have  been 
proud  to  sign  : 

My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds  ; 

I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass  ; 

The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 

Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass  : 

I  question  things,  and  do  net  find 

One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind  ; 

And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

The  piteous  and  perfect  litelikeness  of 
these  magniAcent  lines  every  heart  and 
eye  of  man  or  woman  may  recognize  ; 
but  the  lover  of  poetry  whose  love  is 
according  to  knowledge  must  recognize 
also  their  unsurpassable  greatness  and 
nobility  of  style.  Such  intensity  and 
earnestness,  such  ardor  and  elevation, 
we  do  not  And  in  the  greatest  of  our 
poets  before  the  coming  of  Marlowe  as 
herald  to  Shakespeare.  On  all  other 
points  Chaucer  is  of  course  almost  im¬ 
measurably  the  superior  of  Wordsworth  ; 
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in  breadth  of  human  interest,  in  sim¬ 
plicity  of  varied  sympathies,  in  straight¬ 
forward  and  superb  command  of  his 
materials  as  an  artist,  the  inspired  man 
of  the  world  as  much  excels  the  slow- 
thoughted  and  self-studious  recluse  as 
in  warmth  and  wealth  of  humor,  m  con 
summate  power  of  narrative,  and  in 
childlike  manfulness  of  compassionate 
or  joyous  emotion  ;  but  their  usual  re¬ 
lations  are  reversed  when  the  subject 
treated  by  Wordsworth  exacts  a  deeper 
and  intenser  expression  of  feeling,  or 
when  his  thought  takes  wing  for  higher 
flights  of  keener  speculation,  than  the 
strong,  elastic,  equable  movement  of 
Chaucer’s  thought  and  verse  could  be  ex- 
peted  to  achieve  or  to  attain.  In  a  word, 
the  elder  singer  has  a  thousand  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  later,  but  the  one  point  on 
which  the  later  has  the  advantage  is 
worth  all  the  rest  put  together  :  he  is 
the  sublimer  poet  of  the  two.  Of  this 
ijuality  Spencer  had  nothing  ;  indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  the  sublime  was  first 
introduced  into  modern  English  poetry 
by  the  inventor  of  English  blank  verse 
and  the  creator  of  English  tragedy. 
This  is  as  certain  as  that  Spencer  was 
incapable  of  Wordsworth’s  errors — that 
his  culture,  as  we  should  say  now,  was 
higher,  his  instinct  happier,  his  way  of 
work,  on  the  whole,  more  workmanlike 
than  Wordsworth’s.  Only,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  this  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  ;  that  all  the  impeccable  facility, 
all  the  inexhaustible  melody,  all  the 
mellifluous  fertility  of  Spencer  will  not 
avail  to'counterweigh,  in  the  estimate  of 
those  who  prize  most  the  highest  quali¬ 
ties  of  poetry,  that  rare,  uncertain,  in¬ 
termittent  effect  of  profound  and  majes¬ 
tic  nariiiony,  which  Wordsworth,  though 
unable  to  command  his  music  at  will 
with  the  assurance  of  a  Milton  or  a 
Shelley,  does  yet  sometimes,  as  by 
direct  and  inexplicable  intuition,  educe 
from  the  simplest  combinations  of  evi¬ 
dently  spontaneous  thought  with  appar¬ 
ently  spontaneous  expression.  His 
many  and  laborious  revisions  werp  some¬ 
times  of  unquestionable  advantage  to  the 
finish  and  the  solidity  of  his  work  ; 
sometimes  the  improvement  was  of  a 
very  questionable  kind,  involving  at 
least  as  much  loss  as  gain  ;  now  and 
then,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of 
“  I.aodamia,”  the  change  was  unques- 
Niw  Skriss.— VoL.  XL.,  No.  i 


tionably  and  inexpressibly  for  the  worse. 
But  in  all  the  best  representative  poems 
of  Wordsworth,  whatever  other  quality 
may  be  wanting  to  them,  there  is,  it 
appears  to  me,  at  least  this  invaluable 
one  of  seeming  spontaneity.  Neither 
on  his  verse  nor  on  the  verse  of  Keats, 
whom  we  now  know  to  have  been  an 
equally  painstaking  laborer  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  versification,  did  the  process  of 
revision  and  correction,  deletion  and 
substitution,  leave  any  evident  marks  of 
the  passage  of  the  pumice-stone.  Grind¬ 
ers  if  they  were,  they  had  the  skill  to  erase 
from  the  surface  of  their  work  all  traces 
of  the  grinder’s  toil.  There  is  no  more 
sign  of  labor  in  the  sensitive  and  subtle 
touch  of  the  younger  man  than  in  the  res¬ 
olute  and  steadfast  handiwork  of  the 
elder  ;  a  point  perhaps  even  more  re- 
markdble  in  the  genius  of  Keats  than  in 
the  genius  of  Wordsworth.  That  ex¬ 
quisite  and  epicurean  subtlety  in  ex¬ 
pression  of  sensations  impressed  upon 
an  exceptionally  sensitive  temper  of 
mind  and  body,  which  was  so  specially 
characteristic  of  Keats  as  a  student  of 
nature,  might  have  been  supposed  im¬ 
possible  of  attainment  without  some 
sacrifice  of  simplicity  and  straightfor¬ 
wardness  ;  yet,  if  the  secrets  of  his 
workshop  had  never  been  made  public, 
we  could  no  more  have  felt  certain  that 
his  work  had  not  been  thrown  off  at  a 
jet,  like  Shakespeare’s  and  Hugo’s,  than 
we  should  have  dreamed  of  looking  for 
the  traces  of  the  file  on  Wordsworth’s. 
And  it  must  be  owned  that  neither  in 
the  best  of  his  good  work  nor  in  the 
worst  of  his  bad  should  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  sign  of  this  lifelong  habit  on 
the  elder  poet’s  part.  From  the  -tran¬ 
scendent  “  Ode  to  Duty  ”  down  to  the 
unspeakable  ballad  of  “  Andrew  Jones,” 
the  great  or  small  changes  made  in  the 
text  of  his  poems  would  hardly  in  any 
case  have  been  surmised  by  the  finest 
ear  or  the  keenest  eye  to  be  found 
among  all  students  of  style. 

As  a  spiritual  poet,  and  as  the  poet  of 
nature,  Wordsworth  won  at  last,  and 
wore  for  a  generation,  the  palm  of  pre¬ 
eminence  to  which  his  patient  and  severe 
ambition  had  from  the  first  made  tacit 
or  explicit  claim.  And  yet,  setting 
aside  the  poets  of  pure  theology  or 
formal  religion,  we  may  find  elsewhere 
higher  flights  of  strenuous  contempla- 
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tion,  purer  notes  of  spiritual  passion, 
than  in  any  but  one  or  two  quite  excep¬ 
tional  poems  of  Wordsworth's.  Even  at 
his  highest,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
ever  shown  for  so  long  together  such 
an  even  strength  of  wing,  such  a  sweep¬ 
ing  and  soaring  harmony  of  upward  and 
forward  flight,  as  Donne,  despite  one 
or  two  slips  and  flaws,  has  displayed  in 
the  ardent  and  majestic  rai)ture  of  his 
magniflcent  “  Anniversaries.”  Nor  did 
his  systematic  and  studious  love  of 
nature,  even  in  those  days  of  more  pas¬ 
sionate  delight  in  it  on  which  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  he  could  already  look 
back  as  belonging  to  a  stage  of  life  and 
feeling  irrevocably  past  and  ended,  give 
ever  such  wings  to  his  words  or  such  fire 
to  their  music  as  any  note  or  any  touch 
of  Shelley’s  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
could  command — that  he  could  not  but 
assume — if  he  had  to  deal  but  for  a 
moment  with  the  glories  of  nature  or 
the  emotions  evoked  by  transitory  or  en¬ 
during  sense  of  them.  There  is  much 
study,  there  is  much  knowledge,  there 
is  much  sober  and  sedate  enjoyment  of 
nature,  much  deep  and  thoughtful 
thankfulness  for  such  enjoyment,  made 
manifest  in  the  jwetry  of  Wordsworth  ; 
there  is  a  singular  intensity,  a  matchless 
refinement,  of  relish  for  the  pure  delight 
of  communion  with  natural  beauty,  in 


the  poetry  of  Keats  ;  but  to  neither  was 
it  given,  as  it  was  given  to  Shelley,  to 
rise  beyond  these  regions  of  contempla¬ 
tion  and  sensation  into  that  other  where 
the  emotion  of  Keats  and  the  emotion 
of  Wordsworth  become  one,  and  are 
superseded  by  a  greater  ;  to  breathe,  in 
Shakespeare’s  audaciously  subtle  and 
successful  phrase,  the  very  “  spirit  of 
sense  ”  itself,  to  transcend  at  once  the 
sensuous  and  the  meditative  elements 
of  poetry,  and  to  fuse  their  highest, 
their  keenest,  their  most  inward  and  in¬ 
timate  effects,  in  such  verse  as  utters 
what  none  before  could  utter,  and  ren¬ 
ders  into  likeness  of  form  and  sound 
such  truths  of  inspired  perception,  such 
raptures  of  divine  surprise,  as  no  poet 
of  nature  may  think  to  render  again. 
At  the  sound  of  the  ”  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind,”  the  stars  of  Wordsworth’s 
heaven  grow  fainter  in  our  eyes,  and 
the  nightingale  of  Keats’s  garden  falls 
silent  in  our  ears.  The  poet  who  wrote 
that,  and  the  poet  who  wrote  “  Chris- 
tabel” — but  these  alone  of  their  gener¬ 
ation — are  indeed  to  be  counted  among 
the  very  chiefest  glories  of  English 
poetry  ;  and  it  is  surely  no  inadequate 
reward  for  the  noble  labor  of  a  long  and 
strenuous  life,  to  stand  where  Words¬ 
worth  stands — but  a  little  lower  than 
these. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Fifteen  years  ago  (began  Mr.  H - ) 

official  business  compelled  me  to  pass  a 
few  days  in  the  Government  town  of 

T - .  I  put  up  at  a  decent  hostlery 

established  six  months  before  my  arrival 
by  a  Jewish  tailor  who  had  made  his 
fortune.  People  say  it  did  not  flourish 
long — a  very  common  occurrence  with 
us — but  I  found  it  at  the  height  of  its 
splendor  ;  the  new  furniture  shone  brill¬ 
iantly  at  night,  the  bed-linen,  table¬ 
cloths,  and  napkins  were  redolent  of 
soap,  and  out  of  the  stained  floors  oozed 
olive  oil,  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  waiter — a  most  superior, 
but  not  over  clean,  individual — was  very 
efficacious  against  the  propagation  of 
insects.  This  waiter,  who  had  been  a 


valet  of  Prince  K - ,  was  distinguished 

by  his  self-complacency  and  the  ease  of 
his  manners  ;  he  always  went  about  in 
a  tail  coat  that  looked  as  if  it  had  not 
been  made  for  him,  and  shoes  trodden 
down  at  heel,  with  a  napkin  under  his 
arm,  and  a  quantity  of  pimples  on  his 
cheeks,  and,  freely  flourishing  his  clam¬ 
my  hands,  uttered  short  but  insinuating 
speeches.  He  treated  me  in  a  certain 
fraternizing  manner^  as  one  capable  of 
appre(?Iating  his  culture  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  but  he  looked  upon  his 
own  fate  with  a  disenchanted  eye. 
”  Every  one  knows,”  he  once  said  to 
me,  ”  what  our  position  is  now  ;  we  are 
like  fish  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry.” 
His  name  was  Ardalioun. 
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I  had  to  pay  a  few  visits  amonf;  the 
official  residents  of  the  town,  and  this 
Ardalioun  procured  me  a  carriage  and  a 
footman,  one  as  s.habby  and  rickety  as 
the  other ;  but  the  footman  wore  a 
livery,  and  the  carriage  was  embellished 
with  a  coat  of  arms.  When  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  my  official  visits,  I  drove  to  a 
landed  proprietor — an  old  acquaintance 
of  my  father.  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  found  he  had  mar¬ 
ried.  brought  up  a  fair  family,  become 
a  widower,  and  made  his  fortune.  He 
occupied  himself  with  farming — that  is 
to  say,  he  advanced  money  to  farmers 
against  a  high  rate  of  interest.  “  Risk 
is  a  noble  thing,  as  the  proverb  says, 
and  after  all  the  risk  is  small.” 

While  we  were  talking,  a  slender, 
delicate  girl  of  seventeen  walked  into 
the  room  with  light,  irresolute  steps,  as 
if  on  tip-toe.  ”  Behold  my  eldest 
daughter,  Sophie,”  said  my  friend, 
”  she  takes  the  place  of  my  late  wife, 
keeps  house,  and  looks  after  her  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters.”  I  bowed  repeatedly  to 
the  girl  as  she  entered,  but  she  sat  down 
without  saying  a  word,  and  1  thought 
to  myself  that  she  little  resembled  the 
ruler  and  mistress  of  the  house.  She 
had  a  round  child’s  face,  with  small, 
pleasant,  but  motionless  features,  and  a 
pair  of  light  blue  eyes  peeped  attentively 
from  under  her  high,  irregular,  and  also 
motionless  brows,  with  an  expression  of 
something  like  astonishment,  as  though 
they  haa  just  observed  something  start 
ling  ;  a  pouting  little  mouth  with  the 
upper  lip  slightly  raised,  not  only  did 
not  smile,  but  seemed  to  indicate  a  total 
absence  of  such  a  habit  ;  while  the  pink 
blood  showed  in  delicate  oblongs  through 
her  thin  skin  and  tinged  her  cheeks  with 
a  flush  that  never  varied.  Her  soft 
blonde  hair  clustered  lightly  on  each 
side  of  her  small  head,  and  her  hands 
pressed  awkwardly  and  tightly  against 
her  slender  waist.  \  light  blue  dress 
fell  without  folds,  like  a  child’s  frock, 
down  to  her  tiny  feet.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  this  girl  was  that 
she  was  not  sickly  but  enigmatical.  I 
saw  before  me  not  an  ordinary  shy 
country-girl,  but  a  being  of  a  peculiar 
stamp,  and  one  that  was  by  no  means 
clear  to  me.  I  was  neither  attracted 
nor  repelled,  only  puzzled,  but  of  one 
thing  I  felt  sure — that  I  had  never  met 


with  a  sincerer  soul,  and  I  was  moved 
to  pity  at  the  thought  of  this  young  life, 
so  serious  and  preoccupied.  Heaven 
knows  why  !  “  She  is  not  of  this 

world,”  1  said  to  myself,  although  in 
the  expression  of  her  features  there  was 
nothing  ideal,  and  Mademoiselle  Sophie 
appeared  in  the  drawing-room  only  in 
order  to  play  the  part  of  hostess  at 
which  her  father  had  hinted.  He  began 
to  speak  of  the  life  in  the  town,  of  its 
social  pleasures  and  advantages.  “  You 
see  we  are  rather  quiet  here,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  "  for  our  Governpr  is  melan¬ 
choly,  and  the  Governor-General  is  a 
bachelor.  But  for  all  that  there  is  to 
be  a  grand  ball  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  1  advise  you  to  go  ;  we  are  not 
without  beauties,  and,  besides,  you  will 
see  all  our  intelligentia.’ '  My  friend, 
like  a  man  who  had  studied  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  his  day,  was  fond  of  learned 
expressions,  and  uttered  them  ironically, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  cerlian  pom¬ 
pousness.  Besides,  it  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  fact  that  the  occupation  of  farm¬ 
ing  develops,  in  addition  to  solidity,  a 
certain  profundity  of  character. 

“  Permit  me  to  ask  if  you  are  going 
to  this  ball,”  I  observed  to  my  friend’s 
daughter.  I  wanted  to  hear  the  sound 
of  her  voice. 

”  Papa  will  probably  go,”  she  replied, 
“and  I  with  him.”  Her  voice  ap¬ 
peared  soft  and  of  medium  range,  and 
she  uttered  each  word  as  if  perplexed. 

”  In  that  case,  allow  me  to  engage  you 
for  the  first  ipiadrille.”  She  bowed 
assent,  but  even  then  she  did  not  smile. 

I  soon  withdrew  ;  and  I  remember  the 
look  of  her  eyes,  fixed  steadfastly  on 
me,  struck  me  as  so  strange  that  I  in¬ 
voluntarily  looked  over  my  shoulder, 
thinking  she  saw  some  one  or  something 
behind  my  back. 

Having  returned  to  the  hostelry  and 
dined  off  the  invariable  soupe julienne, 
cutlets  and  green  peas,  and  dry  black 
woodcock,  1  sat  on  the  sofa  and 
abandoned  myself  to  my  thoughts.  The 
subject  of  them  was  this  Sophie,  this 
enigmatical  daughter  of  my  friend.  But 
Ardalioun,  who  cleared  the  table,  put 
his  own  construction  on  my  pensive¬ 
ness  ;  he  asciibcd  it  to  ennui. 

“  T'here  is  very  little  distraction  in 
our  town  for  travellers,”  he  began,  with 
his  customary  easy  affabilitj,  at  the 
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same  time  continuing  to  flap  his  greasy 
napkin  over  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  an 
accomplishment  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  comes  naturally  to  educated  ser¬ 
vants.  “  Very  little  !’'  He  stopped 
short,  and  the  hoarse,  monotonous  tick 
of  the  huge  wall  clock,  with  lilac  roses 
oh  the  white  dial,  seemed  to  repeat  his 
words.  “  Lit — tie  !  Lit — tie  !”  it 
grated  out.  "No  concerts  of  any  sort, 
nor  a  theatre,"  continued  Ardalioun 
(he  had  been  with  his  master  across  the 
frontier  and  had  almost  visited  Paris, 
and  knew  better  than  to  say  keatre  for 
theatre,  as  the  peasants  did),  “  for  ex¬ 
ample,  no  dances,  nor  evening  recep¬ 
tions  among  the  aristocracy,  nothing  of 
that  sort  exists." 

Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  proba¬ 
bly  that  I  might  observe  the  exquisite¬ 
ness  of  his  diction.  "  People  even  see 
each  other  rarely  ;  every  one  sits  at 
home  like  an  owl  on  a  perch  ;  and,  if 
any  visitors  happen  to  drive  up,  slips  out 
to  avoid  them — there  is  simply  nowhere 
to  go  to."  He  looked  askew  at  me. 

“  Yet  there  might  perhaps  be  some¬ 
thing,"  he  continued  after  a  pause. 
"  In  case — if  your  mood  inclines  to  such 

a  thing - ”  He  again  looked  at  me, 

and  even  smiled  ;  but  perhaps  failed  to 
discern  the  necessary  mood.  The 
grand  servant  went  to  the  door,  re¬ 
flected,  turned  back,  and,  shuffling  with 
his  feet,  bent  down  to  my  ear,  and  with 
a  s|)ortive  smile  said  : 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  see  some 
ghosts  ?" 

1  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

“  Yes,"  he  continued,  still  in  a 
whisper,  "  we  have  such  a  man  here, 
one  of  the  common  people,  and  illiterate 
into  the  bargain,  but  he  accomplishes 
strange  deeds.  If,  for  example,  you 
present  yourself  to  him,  and  wish  to  see 
one  of  your  deceased  friends,  whomso¬ 
ever  you  like,  he  will  show  him  to  you 
without  fail." 

"  How  does  he  manage  that  ?” 

"  That  is  his  secret,  because,  although 
illiterate,  in  fact  incapable  of  putting 
two  words  together,  he  is  very  strong  in 
divinity  !  The  merchants  have  great 
taith  in  him." 

"  And  is  this  known  to  all  the  town  ?" 

"  Whoever  wants  to,  knows  it  ;  and 
then,  you  see,  there  is  the  danger  of 
being  detected  by  the  police,  because. 


say  what  you  will,  such  things  are  for¬ 
bidden,  and  only  scandalize  the  com¬ 
mon  people  :  the  common  people,  that 
is  to  say  the  populace,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  .immediately  up  with  its 
fists  !” 

"  Has  he  shown  you  any  ghosts  ?’’  I 
asked.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  “  thou  "  such  a  cultivated  mortal. 

Ardalioun  shook  his  head.  "  He  did 
show  me  some  ;  he  produced  my  father 
as  if  he  were  alive." 

I  itared  at  Ardalioun.  He  grinned 
from  time  to  time,  played  about  with 
the  napkin,  and  looked  at  me  conde¬ 
scendingly,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
assurance. 

“  But  that  is  very  strange  I  at 
length  exclaimed  ;  “  could  you  not  in¬ 
troduce  me  to  this  fellow  V' 

"  It  cannot  be  done  with  him  direct, 
sir  ;  we  must  go  to  work  through  his 
mother,  a  respectable  old  woman  who 
sells  preserved  apples  on  the  bridge. 
If  you  like,  I  will  ask  her.” 

"  Do  me  that  favor." 

Ardalioun  coughed  in  his  hand. 
“  And  of  course  it  is  understood  that 
you  will  give  a  gratuity,  whatever  you 
may  choose  ;  it  need  not  be  large,  but 
give  it  to  the  old  woman  herself.  I,  on 
my  part,  will  impress  upion  her  that  she 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  you,  that  you 
are  on  a  visit,  a  gentleman.  Well,  then, 
lastly,  you  must  understand  that  this  is 
a  secret,  and  therefore  you  will  not  get 
her  into  trouble,"  Ardalioun  took  a 
salver  in  one  hand,  and  with  his  peculiar 
attitudes  shuffled  gracefully  to  the  door. 

"  Then  I  may  rely  on  you  ?"  I  called 
after  him. 

"  Rest  assured  !"  he  replied,  with  the 
self-complacent  voice  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self.  "  1  will  have  a  chat  with  the  old 
woman  and  give  you  her  exact  reply." 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  thoughts 
awakened  in  me  by  the  extraordinary 
facts  related  by  Ardalioun  ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  confess  that  I  waited  impa¬ 
tiently  for  the  promised  answer.  Late 
in  the  evening  he  returned  and  expressed 
his  vexation  :  he  could  not  find  the  old 
woman.  Nevertheless,  by  way  of  en¬ 
couragement,  I  gave  hini  a  three-rouble 
note.  On  the  following  morning  he 
again  appeared  in  my  room,  and  this 
time  with  a  cheerful  face :  the  old 
woman  consented  to  the  interview. 
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“  Hullo,  boy  !”  shouted  Ardalioun 
down  the  corridor,  "  .\rtisan  !  just  come 
here.”  A  boy  of  six  years’  old  came 
in,  all  smothered  in  soot,  like  a  little 
cat,  with  a  cropped  head  almost  bald  in 
patches,  in  a  torn  striped  frock,  and  with 
huge  galoches  on  his  bare  feet.  ”  You 
just  conduct  this  gentleman,  you  know 
where,”  exclaimed  Ardalioun,  turning 
to  the  “  artisan  ”  and  pointing  to  me. 

"  And  you,  sir,  when  you  arrive,  ask 
for  Mastridia  Carpovna.”  The  boy  ut¬ 
tered  a  hoarse  sound,  and  we  set  off. 

We  walked  for  some  distance  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  at  length,  in 
one  of  the  loneliest  and  most  remote, 
my  guide  stopped  in  front  of  a  dilapi¬ 
dated,  two-storied  wooden  cottage,  and, 
having  wiped  his  nose  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  frock,  exclaimed  :  “  Here  it  is,  go 
straight  m.”  I  went  up  some  little 
steps  into  the  passage,  and  pushed  a 
door  on  the  right.  It  creaked  on  its 
rusty  hinges,  and  I  saw  before  me  a 
stout  old  woman  in  a  cinnamon-colored 
cloak  lined  with  hare’s  fur,  with  a 
spotted  handkerchief  over  her  head. 

“  Mastridia  Carpovna?”  I  inquired. 

”  Here  she  is  herself,”  answered  the 
old  woman  in  a  piping  voice.  "  You 
are  welcome.  Won’t  you  take  a  seat  ?’’ 

The  room  into  which  the  old  woman 
led  me  was  so  encumbered  with  all  sorts 
of  litter,  rags,  pillows,  mattresses,  and 
sacks,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  turn 
round  in  it.  The  daylight  scarcely 
pierced  through  two  little  dusty  windows. 
In  one  corner  behind  some  boxes  piled 
on  one  another,  faintly  cried  and  whined 
— I  know  not  what  ;  it  may  have  been  a 
sick  child,  or  it  may  have  l^en  a  puppy. 
I  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  the  old  wom¬ 
an  stood  straight  in  front  of  me.  Her 
face  was  sallow,  and  had  a  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  waxen  appearance  ;  her  lips  fell 
in,  and  looked,  among  the  multitude  of 
wrinkles,  like  one  transverse  furrow. 
A  lock  of  white  hair  protruded  from 
beneath  her  head-gear,  but  her  bright, 
gray  eyes  peered  briskly  and  intelli¬ 
gently  from  underneath  her  projecting 
brow,  and  her  sharp  nose  stuck  out  like 
an  awl,  sniffing  the  air.  Well,  thought  I, 
if  I’m  a  fool,  you’re  not  !  At  the  same 
time,  she  smelled  of  vodka.  I  explained 
to  her  the  object  of  my  visit,  which  for 
the  rest,  I  observed,  must  have  been 
known  to  her  before.  She  heard  me 


out,  blinking  her  eyes  restlessly,  and 
only  pushing  out  her  nose  more  sharply, 
as  if  gathering  it  up  to  peck. 

”  Yes,  yes.”  she  at  last  began  ; 

”  Ardalioun  Matveyich  explained  to  me 
exactly.  You  wish  to  witness  the  art  of 
my  son,  Vasinka  .  .  .  only  ...  I 
hardly  dare,  sir  ...” 

”  Why  so  ?”  I  interrupted  her.  "On 
my  account  you  may  be  quite  easy.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  an  informer.” 

The  old  woman  hastily  caught  at  my 
words.  “  Oh.  sir  !  why  should  you  be  ? 
Should  I  dare  to  think  such  a  thing  of 
your  honor  ?  And,  besides,  what  object 
could  you  have  in  informing  against  us  ? 
Do  we  do  anything  wrong  ?  My  son, 
sir,  is  not  such  a  one  that  he  would  put 
his  hand  to  any  duty  work — or  practise 
any  sorcery  .  .  .  God  and  the  most 
holy  Virgin  forbid  !”  (she  crossed  her¬ 
self  thrice).  ”  He  is  the  first  faster  and 
worshipper  in  the  whole  district,  the 
first,  sir,  your  honor  !  And  that  is  just 
it— great  grace  has  visited  him.  What 
then  ?  This  is  not  the  work  of  his  hands, 
it  is  Heaven’s  gift  to  my  dear  son  ;  yes 
— so  it  is.” 

”  Then  you  consent  ?”  I  asked. 
“  When  can  I  have  an  interview  with 
your  son  ?” 

The  old  woman  again  blinked  her 
eyes,  and  twice  pushed  her  rolled  up 
pocket-handkerchief  from  one  sleeve 
into  the  other.  “  Oh,  sir,  sir,  really  I 
dare  not  .  .  .  !” 

”  Allow  me.  Mastridia  Carpovna,  to 
offer  you  this,”  I  said,  giving  her  a  ten- 
rouble  note.  She  immediately  seized  it 
in  her  swollen,  crooked,  fingers,  which 
reminded  me  of  the  fleshy  talons  of  an 
owl,  quickly  concealed  it  in  her  sleeve, 
reflected  a  little,  and,  as  if  suddenly 
coming  to  a  decision,  slapped  her  knees 
with  both  hands. 

“  Come  here  this  evening  at  half-past 
seven  o’clock,”  she  resumed,  not  in  her 
usual  voice,  but  in  a  graver,  quieter 
tone  ;  ”  only  not  in  this  room,  but  have 
the  kindness  to  walk  straight  up  to  the 
second  floor.  You  will  see  on  your  left 
a  door,  which  you  will  open.  Go  into 
the  empty  room,  your  honor,  and  in  the 
room  you  will  see  a  chair.  Sit  on  that 
chair  and  wait,  and  whatever  you  may 
see  do  not  utter  a  word  nor  do  any¬ 
thing  ;  and  please  not  to  speak  to  my 
sun  either,  because  he  is  still  young. 
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and,  besides,  he  is  subject  to  epileptic 
fits,  and  very  easily  frightened  ;  he  trem¬ 
bles,  trembles  just  like  any  chicken 
.  .  .  worse  luck  !” 

I  looked  at  Mastridia.  “  You  say  he 
is  young,  but  since  he  is  your 
son  ...” 

“  In  the  spirit,  sir,  in  the  spirit  !  I 
have  several  orphans,”  she  exclaimed, 
motioning  with  her*  head  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  corner  whence  proceeded  the 
plaintive  whining.  ”  Alas  !  Lord  my 
God  !  Most  holy  Virgin  !  But  you, 
sir,  your  honor,  before  you  take  the 
trouble  of  coming  here,  please  just  think 
a  little  which  of  your  deceased  relatives 
or  friends  in  the  celestial  empire  you 
desire  to  see.  Think  over  your  de¬ 
ceased  friends,  and  whomsoever  you 
select,  keep  him  unceasingly  in  your 
mind  till  my  son  comes  !” 

“  But  I  am  not  to  tell  your  son  whom 
in  particular  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  no  ;  not  a  single  word.  He 
will  read  in  your  thoughts  whatever  he 
wants  to  know  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  your  friend  dis — tinctly  in  your 
mind  ;  and  drink  some  wine  after  your 
dinner,  two  or  three  glasses  ;  wine  never 
does  any  harm.”  The  old  woman 
smiled,  licked  her  lips,  passed  her  hand 
over  her  mouth,  and  sighed. 

“  Then  at  half-past  seven  ?  ’  I  asked, 
rising  from  the  chair. 

”  At  half-past  seven  sir,  your  honor,” 
quietly  answered  Mastridia  Carpovna. 

I  took  leave  of  the  old  woman  and 
returned  to  the  hotel.  I  felt  sure  they 
were  going  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  but 
how  would  they  set  about  it  ?  That  was 
what  roused  my  curiosity.  I  exchanged 
only  two  or  three  words  with  Ardalioun. 
He  asked,  knitting  his  brow,  whether 
she  had  admitted  me,  and  on  my  reply- 
ing*in  the  affirmative  exclaimed  :  ”  The 
woman  is  a  minister  !”  I  began  on  the 
advice  of  the  ”  minister  ”  to  f  o  through 
the  list  of  my  dead  friends.  After  some 
hesitation  1  at  last  fixed  on  an  old 
Frenchman,  long  since  dead,  who  had 
been  my  tutor.  I  chose  him  specially, 
not  because  I  felt  any  particular  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  him,  but  his  whole  figure 
was  so  original  and  so  little  resembled 
those  of  the  day,  that  it  was  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  counterfeit  it.  He  had  a 
huge  head,  thick  white  hair  combed 
back,  bushy  black  brows,  a  hooked  nose 
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and  two  large  violet  waits  in  the  middle 
of  his  forehead,  and  wore  a  frill  and 
cuffs  and  a  green  frock  coat  with  bright 
copper  buttons.  If  he  can  show  me  my 
old  Desserre,  thought  I,  well,  I  shall 
have  to  admit  that  he  is  a  sorcerer. 
After  dinner,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
old  woman,  I  drank  a  bottle  of  Lafitte, 
of  the  very  first  quality  as  Ardalioun 
assured  me,  but  with  a  very  strong  taste 
of  burnt  coik  and  a  thick  sediment  of 
sandal-wood  at  the  bottom  of  each  glass. 

Precisely  at  half-past  seven  I  arrived 
in  front  of  the  house  in  which  I  had 
had  the  interview  with  the  excellent 
Mastridia  Carpovna.  All  the  window 
shutters  were  closed,  but  the  door  was 
open.  I  went  in,  mounted  the  rickety 
stairs  to  the  second  floor,  and,  having 
opened  the  door  on  the  left,  found  my¬ 
self,  as  the  old  woman  had  prepared  me, 
in  an  entirely  empty,  tolerably  spacious 
room.  A  tallow  candle,  placed  on  the 
window-sill,  lighted  it  dimly,  and 
against  the  wall  facing  the  door  was  a 
rush-bottomed  chair. 

I  trimmed  the  candle,  the  wick  of 
which  had  begun  to  form  into  a  snuff, 
sat  down  on  the  chair  and  began  to 
wait.  The  first  ten  minutes  passed 
tolerably  quickly.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  room  to  attract  my 
notice,  but  I  listened  intently  to  the 
slightest  rustling,  and  fixed  my  eyes  on 
the  closed  door — my  heart  beat.  After 
the  first  ten  minues  another  passed,  then 
half  an  hour,  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
— and  yet  not  a  thing  stirred  !  I 
coughed  a  few  times,  so  as  to  make 
known  my  presence,  for  I  began  to  grow 
weary  and  annoyed  ;  that  way  of  being 
made  a  fool  of  had  not  entered  into  my 
calculations.  I  was  just  about  to  get 
up  and  go  down-stairs  with  the  candle. 
I  looked  at  it ;  the  wick  had  again  made 
a  snuff  like  a  mushroom  ;  but  on  turning 
my  eyes  back  to  the  door,  I  involun¬ 
tarily  shuddered  :  leaning  in  that  very 
door  stood  a  man. 

He  had  entered  so  suddenly  and 
noiselessly  that  I  had  heard  nothing. 
He  wore  a  common  dark  blue  peasant’s 
coat,  was  of  medium  stature  and  toler¬ 
ably  stout  His  hands  thrown  behind 
his  back  and  his  head  bent  forward,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  me.  I  could  hardly 
distinguish  his  features  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  candle  ;  I  saw  only  a  shaggy  tuft 
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of  tangled  hair  pushed  over  his  fore¬ 
head,  thick,  slightly  protruding  lips, 
and  whitish  eyes.  I  felt  a  desire  to 
speak  to  him,  but  remembered  Mas- 
tridia's  injunction  and  bit  my  lips. 
The  man  still  continued  to  stare  at  me  ; 
I,  too.  stared  at  him  and,  a  strange 
thing  !  at  one  and  the  same  time  I  felt 
a  sort  of  fear,  and  immediately  began, 
as  if  by  command,  to  think  of  my  old 
tutor.  The  fellow  still  stood  in  the 
doorway  breathing  heavily,  as  if  he  had 
climbed  a  mountain  or  raised  a  burden, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  to  dilate,  seemed 
to  draw  nearer  to  me,  and  I  felt  ill  at 
ease  under  his  stern,  steadfast,  sullen 
gaze.  His  eyes  sparkled  at  times  with 
a  malicious  inward  fire,  such  as  I  have 
observed  in  a  greyhound  wh^n  he  sights 
the  hare,  and,  like  the  greyhound,  he 
immediately  followed  me  with  his  eyes 
whenever  I  “started,’*  that  is  to  say, 
tried  to  avoid  his  glance. 

I  know  not  how  much  time  passed  in 
this  manner  ;  it  may  have  been  a  min¬ 
ute,  it  may  have  been  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  He  still  looked  at  me,  and  I  still 
felt  the  same  fear  and  embarrassment, 
and  still  thought  of  my  Frenchman. 

I  once  or  twice  attempted  to  say  to 
myself.  What  nonsense  !  what  a  farce  ! 
tried  to  smile,  to  shrug  my  shoulders — 
in  vain  !  My  will  immediately  became 
congealed,  I  can  think  of  no  other  word 
to  express  it  ;  a  sort  of  numbness  took 
possession  of  me.  All  at  once  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  fellow  had  quitted  the 
door,  and -was  standing  a  step  or  two 
nearer  to  me.  Then  he  almost  sprang 
off  both  feet  at  once,  and  stood  still 
nearer — nearer  still — nearer  still,  and 
his  lowering  glance  took  p>ossession  of 
my  whole  face,  his  hands  remained  be¬ 
hind  his  back  and  his  broad  chest  heaved 
heavily.  These  jumps  seemed  comical, 
but  I  could  not  shake  off  my  fear,  and, 
what  1  could  not  understand  at  all,  a 
drowsiness  suddenly  came  over  me. 
My  eyelids  drooped,  the  shaggy  figure 
in  the  blue  coat  with  the  white  eyes 
doubled  itself — and  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared  altogether.  I  shuddered.  He 
again  stood  between  me  and  the  door, 
but  this  time  much  nearer  ;  then  he 
again  vanished — a  mist  seemed  to  en¬ 
velop  him  ;  he  again  appeared,  disap¬ 
peared  again,  and  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  his  heavy,  stertorous  breathing 


now  reached  me.  Again  the  mist 
gathered,  and  suddenly  out  of  that  mist, 
beginning  with  the  white  hair  combed 
back,  the  head  of  old  Desserre  began  to 
trace  itself.  Yes,  there  were  his  warts, 
his  black  brows,  his  hooked  nose  ! 
There  was  his  green  frock  coat  with  the 
copper  buttons,  the  striped  vest  and 
frill.  1  cried  out,  I  rose  to  my  feet — 
the  old  man  vanished,  and  in  his  place 
I  again  saw  the  man  in  the  blue  coat. 
He  went  away,  reeled  to  the  wall,  leaned 
his  head  and  both  hands  against  it,  and, 
puffing  like  a  broken-winded  horse,* 
shouted  with  a  husky  voice  :  “  Tea  !*' 

Mastridia  sprang  up  to  him  as  if  she 
had  risen  from  the  ground,  and  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  Vasinka,  Vasin ka  !”  she  began 
carefully  to  wipe  the  perspiration  that 
streamed  from  his  hair  and  face.  I  had 
approached  her,  but  she  so  persuasively, 
with  such  a  heartrending  voice,  cried 
out,  “  Your  honor  !  good  sir,  spare  him, 
go  away,  for  Christ's  sake  That  1 
obeyed,  and  she  again  turned  to  her 
son,  “  My  benefactor  my  darling,”  sne 
said,  soothingly,  “  thou  shalt  have  tea 
this  minute,  this  minute.  And  you  too, 
sir,”  she  called  after  me,  “  take  tea  at 
home.” 

Having  reached  home,  I  did  as  Mas¬ 
tridia  had  told  me,  and  ordered  tea.  I 
felt  a  certain  lassitude,  not  to  say  weak¬ 
ness. 

“  Well,  how  is  it  ?”  asked  Ardalioun  ; 
“  have  you  been  ?  have  you  seen  ?  ‘ 

"  He  certainly  showed  me  something 
which  I  did  not  expect,"  I  replied. 

“  He  is  a  man  of  great  wisdom,”  ob¬ 
served  Ardalioun,  bringing  out  the 
samovar  ;*  “  he  is  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  merchants." 

I  went  to  bed,  and,  having  pondered 
over  my  adventure,  at  length  imagined 
that  I  had  puzzled  out  its  explanation. 
That  man  doubtless  possessed  consider- 
*atle  magnetic  power ;  acting  on  my 
nerves  by  some  means  incomprehensible 
to  me,  it  is  true,  he  had  so  clearly,  so 
definitely  awakened  in  me  the  image  of 
the  old  man  of  whom  I  was  thinking 
that  at  last  he  appeared  to  me,  and  I 
saw  him  before  my  eyes.  Such  phe¬ 
nomena  are  known  in  science  under  the 
name  of  metastasis — a  transposition  of 
sensation.  Very  good,  but  the  Jpower 

*  Russian  tea  machine. 
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capable  of  producing  such  effects  re¬ 
mains  none  the  less  wonderful  and  mys¬ 
terious.  You  may  say  what  you  like, 
thought  I,  I  saw,  saw  with  my  own  eyes, 
my  deceased  tutor  ! 

On  the  following  day  the  ball  took 
place,  and  Sophie’s  father  came  and  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  invitation  I  had  given 
his  daughter.  At  ten  o’clock  that  even¬ 
ing  we  had  taken  our  places  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ball-room,  lighted  up  with  a 
number  of  brass  lamps,  and  we  prepared 
to  dance  an  ordinary  quadrille  ^  la 
Fran^aise,  to  the  resounding  strains  of 
a  military  orchestra.  The  guests  assem¬ 
bled  in  great  numbers,  the  members  of 
the  fair  sex  being  in  the  majority,  and 
among  them  some  real  beauties.  But 
the  palm  of  priority  would  certainly  have 
fallen  to  my  partner  if  it  had  not  been 
for  her  strange,  not  to  say  wild,  expres¬ 
sion.  I  noticed  that  she  very  seldom 
blinked,  but  the  open,  frank  expression 
of  her  eyes  did  not  redeem  their  fierce¬ 
ness.  She  had  a  charming  figure,  and 
moved  gracefully  though  timidly. 
When  she  waltzed  and,  slightly  bending 
back  her  w'aist,  inclined  her  slender  neck 
over  her  right  shoulder,  as  if  wishing  to 
avoid  her  partner,  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  more  charmingly 
chaste  and  maidenly.  She  was  dressed 
all  in  white,  and  wore  a  turqoise  cross 
on  a  black  ribbon.  I  engaged  her  for  a 
mazurka,  and  tried  to  converse  with 
her,  but  she  replied  little  and  unwilling¬ 
ly,  although  she  listened  attentively,  with 
that  same  expression  of  j>ensive  wonder 
that  struck  me  when  1  first  met  her. 
There  was  not  a  shade  of  coquetry 
about  her  ;  her  features  never  relaxed 
into  a  smile  ;  and  those  eyes  constantly 
riveted  on  the  eyes  of  the  speaker — 
those  eyes  which,  at  the  same  time, 
seemed  to  look  at  something  else,  occu¬ 
pied  with  other  thoughts.  What  a 
strange  being  !  Not  knowing,  at  last, 
wherewith  to  move  her,  I  thought  I 
would  relate  my  adventure  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  evening. 

She  heard  me  out  with  visible  curi¬ 
osity  ;  but,  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
she  was  not  astonished  at  my  story,  and 
only  asked  if  his  name  was  Vassil.  I 
remembered  that  the  old  woman  had 
addressed  him  in  my  presence  as 
Vasinka.  “Yes,  his  name  is  Vassil,” 
1  replied  ;  “  perhaps  you  know  him  ?’’ 


“  There  is  a  certain  pious  man  living 
here  called  Vassil,”  she  rejoined  ;  “  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  same.  ’ ' 

”  There  is  no  question  of  piety  in  this 
case,”  I  remarked  ;  ”  this  is  a  com¬ 
mon  effect  of  magnetis.71 — a  phenomenon 
interesting  to  doctors  and  natural  phil¬ 
osophers.”  1  began  to  expound  my 
views  of  this  singular  force  called  mag¬ 
netism,  of  the  power  of  subordinating 
the*  will  of  one  man  to  that  of  another, 
and  so  on  ;  but  my  explanations,  some¬ 
what  confused  it  is  true,  appeared  to 
produce  no  impression  on  my  compan¬ 
ion.  Sophie  listened,  letting  her  folded 
hands  fall  on  her  lap  with  her  fan  lying 
motionless  in  them.  She  did  not  play 
with  it  ;  she  did  not  move  her  fingers  at 
all  ;  and  I  felt  that  all  my  words  had 
rebounded  from  her  as  from  a  stone 
statue.  She  understood  them,  but  her 
convictions  were  evidently  unshaken  and 
ineradicable. 

”  You  surely  do  not  believe  in  mira¬ 
cles  ?”  I  exclaimed. 

”  Certainly  I  believe  in  them,”  was 
her  calm  reply.  “  How  can  one  do 
otherwise  ?  Does  not  the  Gospel  tell  us 
that  whoso  hath  faith  as  a  grain  of  mus¬ 
tard-seed  can  remove  mountains  I  We 
need  but  have  faith  and  there  will  be 
miracles.” 

”  It  is  very  evident  there  is  little  faith 
left  in  these  days,”  I  replied.  ”  What 
miracles  does  one  hear  of  ?” 

”  Still  they  do  happen  ;  you  yourself 
have  witnessed  one.  No,  faith  is  not 
dead  in  these  days,  but  the  .beginning 
of  faith — ” 

”  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wisdom,”  I  rejoined. 

”  The  beginning  of  faith,”  continued 
Sophie,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
”  is  self-denial,  humiliation  !” 

”  Humiliation  as  well  ?”  1  asked. 

”  Of  course.  Human  pride,  arro¬ 
gance,  presumption,  must  all  be  eradi¬ 
cated.  You  spoke  of  the  will — that  also 
mast  be  broken.  *' 

I  gazed  at  the  young  girl  who  was 
uttering  such  speeches.  But  surely  the 
child  is  not  joking,  1  thought  to  myself. 
I  looked  at  our  neighbors  in  the  mazur¬ 
ka,  they  returned  my  glance,  and 
seemed  amused  at  my  perplexity.  One 
of  them  smiled  compassionately,  as  much 
as  to  say  :  Well,  how  is  our  little  Miss 
Eccentricity  ?  We  all  know  her  here. 
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“  Have  you  succeeded  m  subduing 
your  will  ?”  I  suddenly  said  to  Sophie. 

“  Every  one  is  bound  to  do  what  he 
thinks  right,"  she  replied,  in  a  certain 
dogmatical  tone. 

“  Allow  me  to  ask,"  I  began,  after 
a  short  silence,  “  do  you  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  raising  the  dead  ?" 

She  quietly  shook  her  head.  “  There 
are  no  dead." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

“  Souls  are  not  dead  ;  they  are  im¬ 
mortal,  and  can  always  show  themselves 
when  they  please.  They  are  constantly 
about  us." 

“  What  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say,  for 
example,  that  an  immortal  soul  is  at  this 
moment  hovering  about  that  major  with 
the  red  nose  ?" 

"And  why  not?  The  sun’s  light 
shines  on  him  and  his  nose  ;  and  does 
not  the  sun’s  light,  all  light,  come  from 
Ciod  ?  And  what  of  appearance  ?  'I’o 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  provided 
you  find  a  teacher,  a  preceptor." 

"  But,  allow  me,  allow  me,”  I  inter¬ 
rupted,  I  admit  not  without  malice  ; 
"  you  want  a  teacher — what  is  your  con¬ 
fessor  for  ?" 

Sophie  gave  me  a  chilling  look. 

"  It  appears  you  want  to  make  fun  of 
me.  My  spiritual  father  tells  me  what 
I  must  do,  but  I  want  a  teacher  who 
would  show  me  by  his  actions  how  to 
sacrifice  myself." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and 
with  her  child’s  face  and  that  expres¬ 
sion  of  calm  wonder,  of  mysterious, 
constant  pensiveness,  reminded  me  or  a 
Raphaelite  Madonna. 

"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  she  con¬ 
tinued,  without  turning  toward  me,  and 
scarcely  moving  her  lips,  "  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  lord  ordered  that  he  was  to 
be  buried  in  the  church  porch,  so  that 
all  the  passers-by  might  tread  and  tram¬ 
ple  on  him.  That  is  what  we  should  do 
during  our  lifetime." 

Clash  !  Bang  !  Rub-a-dub-dub  ! 
sounded  the  chorus  of  brass  and  drums. 
1  must  confess  that  such  a  conversation 
at  a  ball  appeared  to  me  excessively 
eccentric,  and  the  thoughts  it  involun¬ 
tarily  awakened  in  me  were  peculiar  and 
anything  but  religious.  With  the  con¬ 
sent  of  my  partner,  1  engaged  in  one  of 
the  figures  of  a  mazurka,  so  as  to  avoid 


a  renewal  of  our  quasi-theological  dis 
cussion. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  I  con¬ 
ducted  Mademoiselle  Sophie  to  her 
father.  Two  days  afterward  I  quitted 

the  town  of  T - ,  and  the  form  of  the 

girl  with  the  child’s  face  and  the  im¬ 
penetrable,  strong  soul,  quickly  faded 
from  my  memory. 

Two  years  elapsed,  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  that  form  again  arose  before  me. 
This  is  how  it  happened  :  1  was  talking 
to  a  colleague  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  journey  in  the  South  of  Russia. 

He  had  stayed  sometime  at  T - ,  and 

was  telling  me  about  the  people  there. 
“  By  the  by  !"  he  exclaimed,,"  it  seems 
that  you  know  V.  G.  V.  very  well  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  him." 

“  And  you  also  know  his  daughter 
Sophie  ?" 

“  I  saw  her  two  or  three  times." 

"  Well,  just  fancy,  she  has  run 
away." 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?’’ 

“  It’s  a  fact.  She  disappeared  three 
months  ago,  and  nothing  has  since  been 
heard  of  her  ;  and  the  strange  part  of  it 
is,  that  nobody  can  say  with  whom  she 
has  eloped — there  is  no  kind  of  conject¬ 
ure,  not  the  slightest  suspicion.  She 
refused  all  suitors,  and  her  conduct  was 
modest  in  the  extreme.  It’s  always  the 
way  with  the  quiet  pious  ones  !  The 
scandal  in  the  Government  is  dreadful. 

V - is  in  despair.  And  what  did  she 

want  to  run  away  for  ?  Her  father 
allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way  in 
everything,  and  what  makes  it  still  more 
incomprehensible  is,  that  of  all  the 
Lovelaces  of  the  district  not  a  single 
one  is  missing  !" 

"  And  have  they  not  yet  found  her  ?’’ 

"  They  tell  you  she  has  vanished,  as 
if  she  had  dropped  into  the  water. 
There  is  an  heiress  the  less,  that  is  the 
ugly  part  of  it.” 

I  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  this 
news,  for  it  did  not  in  the  least  har¬ 
monize  with  what  I  remembered  of 
Sophie  V - ,  but  few  things  are  im¬ 

possible. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  my 
destiny  took  me,  again  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  to  C - ,  whose  government,  as' 

is  well-known,  lies  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  T - .  The  weather  was  cold 
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and  wet,  and  the  jaded  post-horses  could 
scarcely  drag  my  light  tarantass  through 
the  yielding  mud  of  the  high  road.  One 
day,  I  remember,  turned  out  especially 
disastrous  :  thrice  we  stuck  in  the  mud 
up  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
postilion,  as  a  matter  of  course,  scram¬ 
bled  out  of  one  rut,  and  with  cries  and 
bowlings  crawled  over  into  another,  but 
we  fared  no  better  in  that  one.  In  a 
word,  1  was  so  tired  out  that  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  next  stage  I  resolved  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  post-house.  I  was  shown 
into  a  room  containing  a  worn-out 
wooden  sofa,  with  the  floor  all  warped 
and  the  wall-paper  in  tatters.  It  smelled 
of  kvass,  hides,  garlic,  and  even  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  the  flies  settled  everywhere  in 
swarms,  but  at  least  it  was  a  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
As  I  say,  it  rained  incessantly  for 
twenty-four  hours.  I  ordered  the 
samovar,  and,  seated  on  the  sofa,  aban¬ 
doned  myself  to  those  cheerless  wayside 
reflections  so  familiar  to  travellers  in 
Russia.  They  were  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  heavy  blows  proceeding  from 
the  common  room,  from  which  my 
chamber  was  separated  by  a  partition  of 
boards.  This  noise  was  accompanied 
by  an  intermittent  shrill  rattling,  like  the 
clanking  of  a  chain,  and  all  at  once  a 
man’s  rough  voice  cried  out  :  “  Bless 
God.  all  beings  in  this  house.  Bless  God  ! 
Bless  God  !  Amen  !  Amen  !  Avaunt  !” 
wildly  and  incoherently  drawling  out  the 
last  syllable  of  each  word.  Then  a  loud 
sigh  was  heard,  and  a  heavy  body  fell 
on  the  bench  with  the  same  clanking. 

Akuleena  !  servant  of  the  Lord, 
come  here  !”  began  the  voice  again  ; 
“  look,  how  naked,  how  good.  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  pshaw  !  O  Lord  God,  O  Lord 
God  !”  it  resumed,  as  if  chanting  in  a 
choir.  “  O  Ix)rdGod,  Lord  of  my  life, 
look  upon  my  misery  !  O,  ho,  ho,  ha, 
ha,  pshaw  !  But  bless  this  house  in  the 
seventh  hour  !” 

“  What  is  that  Y’  I  asked  the  liberal 
hostess  who  came  in  with  the  samovar. 

“  That,  my  dear  sir,”  she  replied,  in 
a  hurried  whisper,  ”  is  a  blessed,  godly 
man.  He  has  not  long  been  in  our 
parts,  but  he  has  been  pleased  to  visit 
us  among  the  rest,  and  in  such  weather  ! 
The  water  is  running  from  him  in 
streams,  poor  dear  !  And  you  should 
see  his  fetters — it  is  horrible  !” 


“Praise  God!  praise  God!”  the 
voice  again  broke  out.  “  Akuleena  ! 
Ah,  Akuleena,  Akuleenooshka — my 
friend  !  And  where  is  our  paradise,  our 
beautiful  paradise  ?  Our  paradise  is  in 
the  desert.  But  to  this  house,  as  the 
gift  of  this  century,  great  joy. 
O — o — o  !”  The  voice  muttered  some¬ 
thing  inarticulate,  and  again  the  drawl¬ 
ing,  yawning  sounds  were  succeeded  by 
hoarse  laughter.  This  laughter  seemed 
to  break  out  involuntarily,  and  was 
followed  each  time  by  spitting,  as  if  in 
indignation. 

“  Oh  dear  !  Stephen  is  not  there  ! 
How  unfortunate  !”  the  hostess  sudden¬ 
ly  uttered  to  herself,  stopping  at  the  door 
with  all  the  signs  of  the  most  profound 
attention.  “  Every  little  word  seems  to 
bring  salvation,  but  it  passes  the  under¬ 
standing  of  an  old  woman  like  me  !” 
Thereupon  she  hastily  withdrew. 

In  the  partition  there  was  a  chink, 
and  I  placed  my  eye  to  it.  The  fanatic 
was  seated  on  a  bench  with  his  back 
toward  me,  and  I  could  only  see  his 
massive,  shaggy  head,  iike  a  beer  kettle, 
and  his  broad,  stooping  shoulders 
covered  with  wet  patched  rags.  In  front 
of  him,  on  the  mud  floor,  an  infirm 
woman  was  kneeling.  Her  dress,  an 
old  peasant's  gown,  was  also  wet,  and 
she  wore  a  dark-colored  kerchief  pulled 
right  over  her  eyes.  She  was  trying  to 
pull  off  the  fanatic’s  boots,  and  her  fin¬ 
gers  slipped  on  the  miry,  slimy  leather. 

The  hostess  stood  beside  her  with  her 
hands  folded  on  her  breast,  reverently 
contemplating  the  godly  man  who,  as 
before,  muttered  some  incoherent 
speech  or  other. 

At  last  the  woman  in  the  gown  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pulling  off  the  boots.  She 
almost  fell  backward,  but  recovered 
herself  and  began  unwinding  the 
fanatic’s  leg  wrappers.  A  wound  ap¬ 
peared  on  his  instep.  I  turned  away. 

“  Would  you  not  like  to  refresh  your¬ 
self  with  tea,  my  father?”  said  the 
hostess  cringingly. 

“  What  is  she  thinking  of  ?”  rejoined 
the  fanatic.  “  Pampering  the  sinful 
body.  Oho  !  rather  break  all  its  bones 
— and  she  offers  tea  !  Ah,  ah,  worthy 
old  woman,  Satan  is  strong  within  us  ! 
On  him  fall  hunger,  cold,  on  him  the 
floodgates  of  heaven,  heavy  drenching 
showers,  and  still  he  lives  !  Remember 
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the  day  of  intercession  !  Thou  shalt 
have,  thou  shalt  have  much  !” 

The  hostess  )^ave  a  faint  groan  of 
wonder. 

**  But  listen  to  me  !  Give  everything 
away,  give  your  head,  your  shirt  away  ! 
Even  though  they  do  not  ask,  give 
away,  for  God  is  looking  !  Will  it  take 
long  to  sweep  away  thy  roof  ?  Thy 
benefactor  gave  the  bread,  well  then, 
put  it  into  the  oven  !  But  He  sees  all  ! 
He  see-ee-ees  !  Whose  eye  is  in  the 
triangle  ?  Speak  .  .  .  whose  ?” 

The  hostess  furtively  crossed  herself 
under  her  neckcloth. 

“  'I'he  old  enemy,  he  is  like  Adamant! 
A*da-mant  !  A-da-mant  !”  repeated 
the  fanatic  several  times,  gnashing  his 
teeth.  “  The  old  serpent  !  But  God 
has  risen  from  the  dead.  But  God  has 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  will  scatter 
His  enemies  !  I  will  call  up  all  the  dead  ! 
1  will  grapple  with  His  enemy.  .  .  . 
Ha-ha-ha,  pshaw  !” 

“  Have  you  not  a  little  oil?”  said 
another,  scarcely  audible,  voice.  “  Give 
me  a  little  to  anoint  the  wound.  I  have 
a  clean  rag.” 

I  again  looked  through  the  chink  ; 
the  woman  in  the  peasant’s  dress  was 
still  busying  herself  with  the  fanatic’s 
wounded  foot.  Magdalena,  I  thought 
to  myself. 

"  Immediately,  immediately,  my 
dear,”  exclaimed  the  hostess,  and, 
coming  into  my  room,  took  a  small 
spoonful  of  oil  out  of  the  lamp  in  front 
of  the  saint’s  picture. 

”  Who  is  that  waiting  on  him  ?”  I 
asked. 

”  I  do  not  know,  sir,  who  she  is,  but 
she  seems  to  be  seeking  salvation,  no 
doubt  in  expiation  of  some  sin  ;  and, 
besides,  he  is  a  holy  man  !” 

”  Akuleenooshka,  my  treasure,  my 
darling,  my  beloved  daughter,”  repeated 
the  fanatic  meanwhile,  suddenly  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears.  'The  woman  kneeling 
before  him,  turned  her  eyes  on  him 
Good  heavens  !  where  had  1  seen  those 
eyes  ? 

The  hostess  approached  her  with  the 
spoon  of  oil.  She  finished  her  opera¬ 
tion  and,  raising  herself  from  the  floor, 
asked  if  there  was  a  clean  lumber-room 
and  a  little  hay.  *  Vassil  Meekeeteech 
likes  to  rest  on  hay,”  she  said. 

‘  Why,  of  course,”  replied  the 


hostess  ;  and  turning  to  the  fanatic, 

“  Pray,  my  father,  dry  yourself,  and  go 
to  rest.” 

He  groaned  and  slowly  rose  from  the 
bench  ;  his  fetters  clanked,  and  turning 
his  face  toward  me  and  searching  for  the 
saint’s  picture  with  his  eyes,  he  began 
to  cross  himself  with  a  large  cross  on 
the  back  of  his  hand.  I  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  him. 

It  was  the  very  same  fellow  Vassil 
who  had  once  shown  me  my  deceased 
tutor. 

His  features  showed  but  little  change, 
but  their  expression  had  become  still 
more  strange  and  horrible.  The  lower 
part  of  his  bloated  face  was  overgrown 
with  a  bristly  beard.  Tattered,  dirty, 
wild,  he  inspired  me  with  more  repug¬ 
nance  than  terror.  He  ceased  crossing  ' 
himself,  but  his  vacant  look  wandered 
about  the  floor  and  in  the  corners,  as  if 
in  expectation  of  something. 

”  Vassil  Meekeeteech,'  exclaimed 
the  woman  in  the  peasant’s  dress,  with 
a  reverence,  "  pray  come  !”  He  sud¬ 
denly  nodded  his  head,  and  turned 
round  a  little,  but  his  feet  became  en¬ 
tangled  and  he  began  to  stagger.  His 
companion  immediately  sprang  to  him 
and  held  him  under  the  arm.  Judging 
by  her  voice  and  bearing  she  seemed 
still  a  young  woman,  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  catch  sight  of  her  face. 

”  Akuleenooshka,  my  friend!”  again 
exclaimed  the  fanatic  in  a  trembling 
voice,  and,  opening  his  mouth  wide  and 
beating  his  breast  with  his  fist,  began  a 
hollow  moaning  as  if  from  the  depths 
of  his  soul.  They  both  left  the  room 
following  the  hostess. 

I  lay  on  my  hard  couch  and  pondered 
long  over  what  I  had  seen.  My  mesmer¬ 
ist  had  ended  by  becoming  a  fanatic  ; 
that  is  where  the  power  had  led  him 
which  one  could  not  but  admit  he  pos¬ 
sessed. 

On  the  following  morning  I  prepared 
to  depart.  It  still  poured  with  rain  as 
it  had  done  all  night,  but  I  could  not  de¬ 
lay  longer.  When  my  servant  brought 
me  water  to  wash  with,  I  noticed  that  a 
peculiar  smile,  inditative  of  suppressed 
derision,  was  playing  on  his  features. 

I  understood  that  smile  perfectly  well  ; 
it  meant  that  my  servant  had  learned 
something  which  did  not  redound  to  the 
credit  of  his  superiors,  and  he  was  evi- 
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dently  burning  with  impatience  to  tell  it 
me. 

“  Well,  what  is  it  I  asked  at  last. 

“You  saw  the  fanatic  of  last  night  ?’’ 
he  began. 

“  I  saw  him  ;  what  then  ?’’ 

"  But  did  you  also  see  his  com¬ 
panion  ?’  ’ 

“  I  saw  her  as  well." 

“  She  is  a  lady,  of  good  family.” 

“What?” 

“  I  assure  you  it  is  a  fact  ;  some 
tradesmen  arrived  this  morning  from 
T - and  recognized  her,  and  even  men¬ 

tioned  tne  name  of  her  family,  but  I 
have  forgotten  it.” 

It  flashed  across  me  like  lightning. 

‘‘  Is  the  fanatic  still  here,  or  has  he 
gone  already  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  don’t  think  he  has  gone  yet  ;  just 
now  he  was  sitting  in  the  doorway, 
uttering  such  wisdom  that  it  was  past 
comprehension.  He  lays  jt  on  thick, 
for  that’s  just  what  pays  well.”  My 
servant  belonged  to  the  same  category 
of  cultured  valets  as  Ardalioun. 

“  And  is  the  lady  with  him  ?” 

“  She  is  with  him  and  officiating  in 
like  manner.” 

I  went  out  on  to  the  steps  and  saw 
the  fanatic.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
bench  in  the  doorway  and,  propping 
himself  on  it  with  both  hands,  was 
swinging  his  downcast  head  to  and  fro, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  wild  beast  in  a 
cage.  His  shaggy  locks  of  curly  hair 
hid  his  eyes  and  shook  from  side  to 
side,  as  did  also  his  pendulous  lips,  from 
which  issued  a  strange,  almost  inhuman 
muttering.  His  companion  had  just 
finished  washing  herself  in  an  earthen 
vessel  suspended  from  a  pole,  and  with¬ 
out  throwing  her  kerchief  over  her  head, 
was  making  her  way  back  to  the  door 
by  a  narrow  plank  laid  across  the  dark 
puddles  of  the  manure  yard.  I  looked 
at  that  head,  now  quite  bare,  and  in¬ 
voluntarily  clasped  my  hands  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  Before  me  stood  Sophie  V. ! 

She  turned  quickly,  and  fixed  on  me 
her  blue  eyes  with  the  old  vacant  stare. 
She  had  grown  very  thin,  her  skin  had 
become  hard  and  had  acquired  a  yellow¬ 
ish  red  tinge  from  exposure  to  the  sun, 
her  nose  had  grown  sharp,  and  her  lips 
more  strongly  marked  ;  yet  she  had  not 
grown  ugly,  but  to  her  former  expres¬ 
sion  of  pensive  wonder  was  united  one 


of  resolute,  almost  bold,  concentrated, 
enthusiasm.  There  was  no  longer  any 
trace  of  the  childlike  in  that  face.  I 
approached  her. 

“  Sophie  Vladimir,”  I  exclaimed, 

“  can  it  be  you  ?  In  that  dress — in 
such  company.” 

She  shuddered,  looked  at  me  still 
more  fixedly,  as  if  wishing  to  call  to 
mind  who  it  was  speaking  to  her,  and 
then,  without  answering  a  single  word, 
tan  toward  her  companion. 

”  Akuleenooshka,”  he  began  to  stam¬ 
mer,  sighing  deeply,  "our  sins,  sins — ’’ 

“  Vassil  Mikitich,  let  us  go  away  this 
minute  !  Do  you  hear  ?  This  minute, 
this  minute  !”  she  exclaimed,  with  one 
hand  pulling  her  kerchief  over  her  fore¬ 
head,  and  with  the  other  seizing  the 
fanatic  under  the  eloow.  “  Let  us  go 
away,  Vassil  Mikitich,  we  are  in  danger 
here.” 

“  I  am  going,  my  dear,  I  am  going, 
replied’  the  fanatic  submissively,  and, 
bending  forward  with  his  whole  body, 
raised  himself  from  the  bench.  “  Only 
just  let  me  tie  up  the  little  chain.” 

I  went  up  to  Sophie  once  more,  told 
her  my  name,  implored  her  to  hear  me 
out,  to  speak  one  word  to  me.  I 
piointed  to  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents, 
entreated  her  to  spare  her  health  and 
that  of  her  companion,  and  reminded  her 
of  her  father.  But  a  wicked,  remorse¬ 
less  spirit  seemed  to  possess  her.  With¬ 
out  paying  the  slighter!  heed  to  me, 
pressing  her  lips  together  and  breathing 
fitfully,  she,  in  an  undertone  and  with 
brief  imperious  words,  urged  on  the  dis¬ 
contented  fanatic,  girded  him,  held  up 
his  fetters,  placed  on  his  head  a  child's 
cloth  cap  with  a  broken  peak,  thrust  a 
stick  into  his  hands,  threw  a  wallet  over 
her  own  shoulders,  and  went  out  of  the 
door  with  him  into  the  street.  1  had 
no  right  to  stop  her,  besides  which  it 
would  have  served  no  purpose,  and  at 
my  last  desperate  entreaty  she  did  not 
even  turn  her  head.  Supporting  the 
"godly  man”  under  the  arm,  she 
stepped  through  the  black  mud  of  the 
street,  and  in  a  few  moments,  through 
the  dim  light  of  a  misty  morning, 
through  the  frequent  gusts  of  the  falling 
rain,  loomed  before  me  for  the  last  time 
the  two  figures  of  the  fanatic  and  of 
Sophie  V,  They  turned  the  corner  of  a 
projecting  hut  and  vanished  forever. 
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Not  knowing  what  to  think,  I  turned 
back  into  my  room.  It  was  all  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me  ;  I  did  not  understand  how 
such  a  well-educated,  well-to-do  young 
girl  could  throw  away  everything  and 
everybody — the  paternal  roof,  family, 
and  friends—  give  up  all  the  customs  and 
comforts  of  existence,  and  for  what  ? 
To  follow  the  footsteps  of  a  half¬ 
witted  vagabond,  and  become  his  de¬ 
voted  attendant.  Nor  could  one  for  a 
moment  admit  the  supposition  that  the 
motive  of  such  a  step  came  from  her 
heart,  or  that  it  was  a  perverted  inclina¬ 
tion — love  or  fear.  A  glance  at  the  re¬ 
pulsive  figure  of  the  godly  man  sufficed 
at  once  to  dispel  such  an*  idea.  No, 
Sophie  remained  chaste,  and,  as  she  had 
once  told  me,  to  her  all  things  were 
pure.  I  did  not  comprehend,  but  I  did 
not  blame,  her  behavior  any  more  than 
that  of  other  girls  who  sacrificed  them¬ 
selves  to  that  which  they  considered 


right,  in  which  they  saw  their  vocation. 

I  could  not  but  regret  that  she  had 
chosen  such  a  path,  yet  I  could  not 
deny  her  my  admiration,  nay  more,  my 
esteem.  Her  words  to  me  of  humiliation 
and  self-denial  were  no  empty  phrases 
— in  her  there  was  no  disparity  of  words 
and  deeds.  She  sought  a  guide  and 
leader,  and  found  one — in  whom,  good 
heavens  !  She  had  indeed  resolved  to 
tread  and  trample  herself  under  foot. 
In  fhe  course  of  time  rumors  reached 
me  that  the  family  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  fiqding  out  and  bringing  home  the 
strayed  sheep,  but  she  did  not  live  long, 
and  died  without  uttering  a  word  to  any 
one,  with  a  vow  of  silence  on  her  lips. 

Peace  to  thy  heart,'  poor,  enigmatical 
creature  !  Vassil  Mikitich,  unless  carried 
off  by  epilepsy,  is  probatly  fanaticising 
to  this  day  ;  the  iron  health  of  such 
people  is  in  truth  amazing. — Merry 
England. 
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Forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  at  Oxford,  voices  were  in 
the  air  there  which  haunt  my  memory 
still.  Happy  the  man  who  in  that  sus¬ 
ceptible  season  of  youth  hears  such 
voices  !  they  are  a  oossession  to  him 
forever.  No  such  voices  as  those  which 
we  heard  in  our  jouth  at  Oxford  are 
sounding  there  now.  Oxford  has  more 
criticism  now,  more  knowledge,  more 
light  ;  but  such  voices  as  those  of  our 
youth  it  has  no  longer.  The  name  of 
Cardinal  Newman  is  a  great  name  to 
the  imagination  still  ;  his  genius  and  his 
style  are  still  things  of  power.  But  he 
is  over  eighty  years  old  ;  he  is  in  the 
Oratory  at  Birmingham  ;  he  has 
adopted,  for  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  beset  men’s  minds  to-day,  a  solu¬ 
tion  which,  to  speak  frankly,  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Forty  years  ago  he  was  in  the  very 
prime  of  life  ;  he  was  close  at  hand  to 
us  at  Oxford  ;  he  was  preaching  in  St. 
Mary’s  pulpit  every  Sunday  ;  he  seemed 
about  to  transform  and  renew  what  was 
to  us  the  most  national  and  natural  in- 
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stitution  in  the  world — the  Church  of 
England.  Who  could  resist  the  charm 
of  that  spiritual  apparition,  gliding  in 
the  dim  afternoon  light  through  the  aisles 
of  St.  Mary’s,  rising  into  the  pulpit,  and 
then,  in  the  most  entrancing  of  voices, 
breaking  the  silence  with  words  and 
thoughts  which  were  a  religious  music — 
subtile,  sweet,  mournful  ?  I  seem  to 
hear  him  still  saying  :  “  After  the  fever 
of  life,  after  v/earinesses  and  sicknesses, 
fightings  and  despondings,  languor  and 
fretfulness,  struggling  and  succeeding 
after  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
troubled,  unhealthy  state — at  length 
comes  death,  at  length  the  white  throne 
of  God,  at  length  the  beatific  vision.” 
Or,  if  we  followed  him  back  to  his 
seclusion  at  Littlemore,  that  dreary  vil¬ 
lage  by  the  London  road,  and  to  the 
house  of  retreat  and  the  church  which 
he  built  there — a  mean  house,  such  as 
Paul  might  have  lived  in  when  he  was 
tent-making  at  Ephesus,  a  church  plain 
and  thinly  sown  with  worshippers — who 
could  resist  him  there  either,  welcoming 
back  to  the  severe  joys  of  church-fellow¬ 
ship,  and  of  daily  worship  and  prayer, 
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the  firstlings  from  a  generation  which 
had  well-nigh  forgotten  them  ?  Again 
I  seem  to  hear  him  :  "  The  season  is 
chill  and  dark,  and  the  breath  of  the 
morning  is  damp,  and  worshippers  aie 
few  ;  but  all  this  befits  those  who  are 
by  profession  penitents  and  mourners, 
watchers  and  pilgrims.  More  dear  to  * 
them  that  loneliness,  more  cheerful  that 
severity,  and  more  bright  that  gloom, 
than  all  those  aids  and  appliances  of 
luxury  by  which  men  nowadays  attempt 
to  make  prayer  less  disagreeable  to 
them.  True  faith  does  not  covet  com¬ 
forts  ;  they  who  realixe  that  awful  day, 
when  they  shall  see  Him  face  to  face, 
whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  will 
as  little  bargain  to  pray  pleasantly  now 
as  they  will  think  of  doing  so  then.” 

Somewhere  or  other  I  have  spoken  of 
these  ”  lost  enchantments  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Age”  which  Oxford  sheds  around 
us,  and  here  they  were  !  But  there  were 
other  voices  sounding  in  our  ear  besides 
Newman’s.  There  was  the  puissant 
voice  of  Carlyle  ;  so  sorely  strained, 
over-used,  and  misused  since,  but  then 
fresh,  comparatively  sound,  and  reach¬ 
ing  our  hearts  with  true,  pathetic  elo¬ 
quence.  Who  can  forget  the  emotion 
of  receiving  in  its  first  freshness  such  a 
sentence  as  that  sentence  of  Carlyle 
upon  Edward  Irving,  then  just  dead  : 
“  Scotland  sent  him  forth  a  herculean 
man ;  our  mad  Babylon  wore  and 
wasted  him  with  all  her  engines — and  it 
took  her  twelve  years  !”  A  greater  voice 
still — the  greatest  voice  of  the  century 
— came  to  us  in  those  youthful  years 
through  Carljle  :  the  voice  of  Goethe. 
To  this  day — such  is  the  force  of  youth¬ 
ful  associations — I  read  the  ‘‘  Wilhelm 
Meister”  with  more  pleasure  in 
Carlyle’s  translation  than  in  the  original. 
The  large,  liberal  view  of  human  life  in 
‘‘  Wilhelm  Meister,”  how  novel  it  was 
to  the  Englishman  in  those  days  !  and  it 
was  salutary,  too,  and  educative  for 
him,  doubtless,  as  well  as  novel.  But 
what  moved  us  most  in  “  Wilhelm 
Meister”  was  that  which,  after  all,  will 
always  move  the  young  most — the  po¬ 
etry,  the  eloquence.  Never  surely  was 
Carlyle’s  prose  so  beautiful  and  pure  as 
in  his  rendering  of  the  Youth’s  dirge  for 
Mignon  :  “  Well  is  our  treasure  now  laid 
up,  the  fair  image  of  the  past.  Here 
sleeps  It  in  the  marble,  undecaying  ;  in 


your  hearts,  also,  it  lives,  it  works. 
Travel,  travel,  back  into  life  !  'lake 
along  with  you  this  holy  earnestness,  for 
earnestness  alone  makes  life  eternity.” 
Here  we  had  the  voice  of  the  great 
Goethe — not  the  stiff,  and  hindered, 
and  frigid,  and  factitious  Goethe  who 
speaks  to  us  too  often  from  those  sixty 
volumes  of  his,  but  of  the  great  Goethe, 
and  the  true  one. 

And  besides  those  voices,  there  came 
to  us  in  that  old  Oxford  time  a  voice 
also  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — a 
clear  and  pure  voice,  which  for  my  ear, 
at  any  rate,  brought  a  strain  as  new, 
and  moving,  and  unforgettable,  as  the 
strain  of  .Newman,  or  Carljle,  or 
Goethe.  Mr.  Lowell  has  well  described 
the  apparition  of  Emerson  to  your  young 
generation  here,  in  the  distant  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  of  his  work¬ 
ings  upon  them.  He  was  your  New¬ 
man,  your  man  of  soul  and  genius  visible 
to  you  in  the  flesh,  speaking  to  your 
bodily  ears — a  present  object  for  your 
heart  and  imagination.  That  is  surely 
the  most  potent  of  all  influences  !  noth¬ 
ing  can  come  up  to  it.  To  us  at  Ox¬ 
ford  Emerson  was  but  a  voice  speaking 
from  three  thousand  miles  away.  But 
so  well  he  spoke,  that  from  that  time 
forth  Boston  Bay  and  Concord  were 
names  invested  to  my  ear  with  a  senti¬ 
ment  akin  to  that  which  invests  for  me 
the  names  of  Oxford  and  Weimar  ;  and 
snatches  of  Emerson’s  strain  fixed  them¬ 
selves  in  my  mind  as  imperishably  as  any 
of  the  eloquent  words  which  I  have 
been  just  now  quoting.  “  Then  dies 
the  man  in  you  ;  then  once  more  perish 
the  buds  of  art,  poetry,  and  science^  as 
they  have  died  already  in  a  thousand 
thousand  men.”  “  What  Plato  has 
thought,  he  may  think  ;  what  a  saint 
has  felt,  he  may  feel  ;  what  at  any  time 
has  befallen  any  man,  he  can  under¬ 
stand.”  ”  Trust  thyself  !  every  heart 
vibrates  to  that  iron  string.  Accept 
the  place  the  Divine  Providence  has 
found  for  you,  the  societies  of  your 
contemporaries,  the  connection  of 
events.  Great  men  have  always  done 
so,  and  confided  themselves  childlike  to 
the  genius  of  their  age  ;  betraying  their 
perception  that  the  Eternal  was  stirring 
at  their  heart,  working  through  their 
hands,  predominating  in  all  their  being 
And  we  are  now  men,  and  must  accept 
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in  the  highest  spirit  the  same  transcen¬ 
dent  destiny  ;  and  not  pinched  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  not  cowards  fleeing  before  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  redeemers  and  benefactors, 
pious  aspirants  to  be  noble  clay  plastic 
under  the  almighty  effort,  let  us  advance 
and  advance  on  chaos  and  the  dark  !” 
These  lofty  sentences  of  Emerson,  and 
a  hundred  others  of  like  strain,  I  never 
have  lost  out  of  my  memory  ;  I  never 
can  lose  them. 

At  last  I  find  myself  in  Emerson’s 
own  country,  and  looking  upon  Boston 
Bay.  Naturally  I  revert  to  the  friend 
of  my  youth.  It  is  not  always  pleasant 
to-  ask  one’s  self  questions  about  the 
friends  of  one’s  youth  ;  they  cannot 
always  well  support  it.  Carlyle,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  well 
support  such  a  return  upon  him.  Yet 
we  should  make  the  return  ;  we  should 
part  with  our  illusions,  we  should  know 
the  truth.  When  I  come  to  this 
country,  where  Emerson  now  counts 
for  so  much,  and  where  such  high 
claims  are  made  for  him,  I  pull  myself 
together,  and  ask  myself  what  the  truth 
about  this  object  of  my  youthful  admir¬ 
ation  really  is.  Improper  elements 
often  come  into  our  estimate  of  men. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  German  critic 
make  Goethe  the  greatest  of  all  poets, 
because  Germany  is  now  the  greatest  of 
military  powers,  and  wants  a  poet  to 
match.  Then,  too,  America  is  a  young 
country  ;  and  young  countries  like 
young  persons,  are  apt  sometimes  to 
evince  in  their  literary  judgments  a  want 
of  scale  and  measure.  I  set  myself, 
therefore,  resolutely  to  come  at  a  real 
estimate  of  Emerson,  and  with  a  leaning 
even  to  strictness  rather  than  to  indul¬ 
gence.  That  is  the  safer  course.  Time 
has  no  indulgence  ;  any  veils  of  illusion 
which  we  may  have  left  around  an  ob¬ 
ject  because  we  loved  it.  Time  is  sure 
to  strip  away. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  notice 
of  Emerson  by  a  serious  and  interesting 
American  critic.  Fifty  or  sixty  pas¬ 
sages  in  Emerson’s  poems,  says  this 
critic — who  had  doubtless  himself  been 
nourished  on  Emerson’s  writings,  and 
held  them  justly  dear — fifty  or  sixty 
passages  from  Emerson’s  poems  have 
already  entered  into  English  speech  as 
matter  of  familiar  and  universally  cur¬ 


rent  quotation.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
that  personal  sort  of  estimate  which,  for 
my  part,  even  in  speaking  of  authors 
dear  to  me,  I  would  try  to  avoid. 
What  is  the  kind  of  phrase  of  which  we 
may  fairly  say  that  it  has  entered  into 
English  speech  as  matter  of  familiar 
quotation  ?  Such  a  phrase,  surely,  as 
the  “Patience  on  a  monument  ”  of 
Shakespeare  ;  as  the  “  Darkness  visi¬ 
ble  ”  of  Milton  ;  as  the  “  Where  igno¬ 
rance  is  bliss ’’  of  Gray.  Of  not  one 
single  passage  in  Emerson’s  poetry  can 
it  be  truly  said  that  it  has  become  a  fam¬ 
iliar  quotation  like  phrases  of  this  kind. 
It  is  not  enough  that  it  should  be  fam¬ 
iliar  to  his  admirers,  familiar  in  New 
England,  familiar  even  throughout  the 
United  States  ;  it  must  be  familiar  to 
all  readers  and  lovers  of  English  poetry. 
Of  not  more  than  one  or  two  passages 
in  Emerson’s  poetry  can  it,  1  think, 
be  truly  said,  thlat  they  stand  ever-pres¬ 
ent  in  the  memory  of  even  most  lovers 
of  English  poetry.  Very  many  passages 
of  his  poetry  are  no  doubt  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  mind  and  lips  of  the  critic 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  perhaps 
of  a  wide  circle  of  American  readers. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
being  matter  of  universal  quotation, 
like  the  phrases  of  the  legitimate  poets. 

And,  in  truth,  one  ot  the  legitimate 
poets,  Emerson,  in  my  opinion,  is  not. 
His  poetry  is  interesting,  it  makes  one 
think  ;  but  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  one  of 
the  born  poets.  I  say  it  of  him  with 
reluctance,  although  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  have  said  it  of  himself  ;  but  I  say 
it  with  reluctance,  because  I  dislike  giv¬ 
ing  pain  to  his  admirers,  and  because  all 
my  own  wish,  too,  is  to  say  of  him  what 
is  favorable.  But  I  regard  myself,  not 
as  speaking  to  please  Emerson's  ad¬ 
mirers,  not  as  speaking  to  please  myself  ; 
but  rather,  I  repeat,  as  communing  with 
Time  and  Nature  concerning  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  beautiful  and  rare  spirit, 
and  as  resigning  what  of  him  is  by  their 
unalterable  decree  touched  with  cadu¬ 
city,  in  order  the  better  to  mark  and  se¬ 
cure  that  in  him  which  is  immortal. 

Milton  says  that  poetry  ought  to  be 
simple,  sensuous,  impassioned.  Well, 
Emerson’s  poetry  is  seldom  either  sim¬ 
ple  or  sensuous,  or  impassioned.  In 
general  it  lacks  directness  ;  it  lacks  con¬ 
creteness  ;  it  lacks  energy.  His  grammar 
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is  often  embarrassed  ;  in  particular,  the 
want  of  clearly  marked  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  subject  and  the  object  of  his 
sentence  is  a  frequent  cause  of  obscurity 
in  him.  A  poem  which  shall  be  a  plain, 
forcible,  inevitable  whole  he  hardly  ever 
produces.  Such  good  work  as  the  noble 
lines  graven  on  the  Concord  Monument 
is  the  exception  with  him  ;  such  ineffec¬ 
tive  work  as  the  “  Fourth  of  J  uly  Ode  ’  ’ 
or  the  “Boston  Hymn’’  is  the  rule. 
Even  passages  and  single  lines  of  thor¬ 
ough  plainness  and  commanding  force 
are  rare  in  his  poetry.  They  exist,  of 
course  ;  but  when  we  meet  with  them 
they  give  us  a  sense  of  surprise,  so  little 
has  Emerson  accustomed  us  to  them. 
Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  quoting  one 
or  two  of  these  exceptional  passages  : 

“  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 

When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must. 

The  youth  replies,  Iran." 

Or  again  this  : 

“  Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply  : 

‘  'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe. 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.’  " 

Excellent  !  but  how  seldom  do  we 
get  from  him  a  strain  blown  so  clearly 
and  firmly  !  Take  another  passage 
where  his  strain  has  not  only  clearness, 
it  has  also  grace  and  beauty  : 

“  And  ever,  when  the  happy  child 

In  May  beholds  the  blooming  wild, 

And  hears  in  heaven  the  bluebird  sing, 

•  Onward,’  he  cries,  ‘  your  baskets  bring  ! 

In  the  next  field  is  air  more  mild. 

And  in  yon  hazy  west  is  Eden's  balmier 
spring.’  " 

In  the  style  and  cadence  here  there  is 
a  reminiscence,  I  think,  of  Gray  ;  at  any 
rate  the  pureness,  grace,  and  beauty  of 
these  lines  are  worthy  even  of  Gray. 
But  Gray  holds  his  high  rank  as  a  poet, 
not  merely  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
passages  in  his  poems  ;  not  merely  by  a 
diction  generally  pure  in  an  age  of  im¬ 
pure  diction  :  he  holds  it,  above  all,  by 
the  power  and  skill  with  which  the 
evolution  of  his  poems  is  conducted. 
Here  is  his  grand  superiority  to  Collins, 
whose  diction  in  his  best  poem,  the 
“Ode  to  Evening,”  is  purer  than 
Gray’s  ;  but  then  the  “  Ode  to  Even¬ 
ing’  is  like  a  river  which  loses  itself  in 
the  sand,  whereas  Gray’s  best  poems 
have  an  evolution  sure  and  satisfying. 


Emerson’s  “  Mayday,”  from  which  I 
just  now  quoted,  has  no  real  evolution 
at  all  ;  it  is  a  series  of  observations. 
And,  in  general,  his  poems  have  no  evo¬ 
lution.  Take,  for  example,  his  “  Tit¬ 
mouse.”  Here  he  has  an  excellent 
subject ;  and  his  observation  of  Nature, 
moreover,  is  always  marvellously  close 
and  fine.  But  compare  what  he  makes  of 
his  meeting  with  his  titmouse  with  what 
Cowper  or  Bums  makes  of  the  like  kind 
of  incident  !  One  never  quite  arrives 
at  learning  what  the  titmouse  actually 
did  for  him  at  all,  though  one  feels  a 
strong  interest  and  desire  to  learn  it  ; 
but  one  is  reduced  to  guessing,  and 
cannot  be  quite  sure  that  after  all  one 
has  guessed  right.  He  is  not  plain  and 
concrete  enough — in  other  words,  not 
poet  enough— to  be  able  to  tell  us.  And 
a  failure  of  this  kind  goes  through  almost 
all  his  verse,  keeps  him  amid  symbolism 
and  allusion  and  the  fringes  of  things, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  spiritual  pow¬ 
er,  deeply  impairs  his  poetic  value. 
Through  the  inestimable  virtue  of  con¬ 
creteness,  a  simple  poem  like  “  The 
Bridge’’  of  Longfellow,  or  the  “  School 
Days’’  of  Mr.  Whittier,  is  of 'more  po¬ 
etic  worth,  perhaps,  than  all  the  verse  of 
Emerson. 

I  do  not,  then,  place  Emerson  among 
the  great  poets.  But  I  go  further,  and 
say  that  I  do  not  place  him  among  the 
great  writers,  the  great  men  of  letters. 
Who  are  the  great  men  of  letters  ?  They 
are  men  like  Cicero,  Plato,  Bacon, 
Pascal,  Swift,  Voltaire — writers  with, 
in  the  first  place,  a  genius  and  instinct 
for  style  ;  writers  whose  prose  is  by  a 
kind  of  native  necessity  true  and  sound. 
Now  the  style  of  Emerson,  like  the  style 
of  his  transcendentalist  triends  and  of 
the  “  Dial  “  so  continually — the  style 
of  Emersoh  is  capable  of  f.illing  into  a 
strain  like  this,  which  I  take  from  the 
beginning  of  his  “  Essay  on  Love 
“  Every  soul  is  a  celestial  being  to  every 
other  soul.  The  heart  has  its  sabbaths 
and  jubilees,  in  which  the  world  appears 
as  a  hymeneal  feast,  and  all  natural 
sounds  and  the  circle  of  the  seasons  are 
erotic  odes  and  dances.’’  Emerson 
altered  this  sentence  in  the  later  editions. 
Like  Wordsworth,  he  was  in  later  life 
fond  of  altering  ;  and  in  general  his 
later  alterations,  like  those  of  VVords- 
worth,  are  not  improvements.  He 
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softened  the  passage  in  question,  how¬ 
ever,  though  without  really  mending  it. 
I  quote  it  in  its  original  and  strongly 
marked  form.  Arthur  Stanley  used  to 
relate  that  about  the  year  1840,  being  in 
conversation  with  some  Americans  in 
quarantine  at  Malta,  and  thinking  to 
please  them,  he  declared  his  warm  admi¬ 
ration  for  Emerson’s  “  Essays.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  Americans  shook  their  head, 
and  told  him  that  for  home  taste  Emer¬ 
son  was  decidedly  too  greeny.  We  will 
hope,  for  their  sakes,  that  the  sort  of 
thing  they  had  in  their  heads  was  such 
writing  as  I  have  just  quoted.  Unsound 
it  is,  indeed,  and  in  a  style  impossible  to 
a  born  man  of  letters. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  quality  of 
style  which  marks  the  great  writer,  the 
born  man  of  letters.  It  resides  in  the 
w'hole  tissue  of  his  work,  and  of  his 
work  regarded  as  a  composition  for 
literary  purposes.  Brilliant  and  power¬ 
ful  passages  in  a  man 's  writings  do  not 
prove  his  possession  of  it ;  it  lies  in 
their  whole  tissue.  Emerson  has  pas 
sages  of  noble  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
such  as  those  which  I  quoted  at  the 
beginning ;  he  has  passages  of  shrewd 
and  felicitous  wit ;  he  has  crisp 
epigram  ;  he  has  passages  of  exquisitely 
touched  observation  of  nature.  Yet  he 
is  not  a  great  writer  ;  his  style  has  not 
the  requisite  wholeness  of  good  tissue. 
Even  Carlyle  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
a>  great  writer.  He  has  surpassingly 
powerful  qualities  of  expression,  far 
m.ore  powerful  than  Emerson's,  and 
reminding  one  of  the  gifts  of  expression 
of  the  great  (xiets — of  even  Shakespeare 
himself.  What  Emerson  so  admirably 
says  of  Carlyle's  “  devouring  eyes  and 
portraying  hand,”  ”  those  thirsty  eyes, 
those  portrait-eating,  portrait-painting 
eyes  of  thine,  those  fatal  perceptions,” 
is  thoroughly  true.  What  a  description 
is  Carlyle’s  of  the  first  publisher  of 
“  Sartor  Resartus,”  to  whom  ”  the  idea 
of  a  new  edition  of  Sartor  is  frightful,  or 
rather  ludicrous,  unimaginable of 
this  poor  Fraser,  in  whose  “  wonderful 
world  of  Tory  pamphleteers,  conserva¬ 
tive  Younger-brothers,  Regent  Street 
loungers,  Crockford  gamblers,  Irish 
Jesuits,  drunken  reporters,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  unclean  persons  (whom  nitre 
and  much  soap  will  not  wash  clean),  not 
a  soul  has  expressed  the  smallest  wish 
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that  way  !”  What  a  portrait,  again,  of 
the  well-beloved  John  Sterling  !  “  One, 
and  the  best,  of  a  small  class  extant  here, 
who,  nigh  drowning  in  a  black  wreck  of 
Infidelity  (lighted  up  by  some  glare  of 
Radicalism  only,  now  growing  dim  too), 
and  about  to  perish,  saved  themselves 
into  a  Coleridgian  Shovel-Hattedness.” 
What  touches  in  his  invitation  of  Emer¬ 
son  to  London  !  “You  shall  see  block¬ 
heads  by  the  million  ;  Pickwick  him¬ 
self  shall  be  visible — innocent  young 
Dickens  reserved  for  a  questionable  fate. 
The  great  Wordsworth  shall  talk  till  you 
yourself  pronounce  him  to  be  a  bore. 
Southey’s  complexion  is  still  healthy 
mahogany  brown,  with  a  fleece  of  white 
hair,  and  eyes  that  seem  running  at  full 
gallop.  Leigh  Hunt,  man  of  genius 
in  the  shape  of  a  cockney,  is  my  near 
neighbor,  with  good  humor  and  no  com¬ 
mon-sense  ;  old  Rogers  with  his  pale 
head,  white,  bare,  and  cold  as  snow, 
with  those  large  blue  eyes,  cruel  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  that  sardonic  shelf  chin.” 
How  inimitable  it  all  is  !  And  finally, 
for  one  must  not  go  on  forever,  this 
version  of  a  London  Sunday,  with  the 
public-houses  closed  during  the  hours 
of  divine  service  !  “  It  is  silent  Sun¬ 

day  ;  the  populace  not  yet  admitted  to 
their  beer-shops  till  the  respectabilities 
conclude  their  rubric  mummeries — a 
much  more  audacious  feat  than  beer.” 
Yet  even  Carlyle  is  not,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  be  called  a  great  writer  ;  one 
cannot  think  of  ranking  him  with  men 
like  Cicero  and  Plato  and  Swift  and 
Voltaire.  Emerson  freely  promises  to 
Carlyle  immortality  for  his  histories. 
They  will  not  have  it.  Why  ?  Because 
the  materials  furnished  to  him  by  that 
devouring  eye  of  his,  and  that  portray¬ 
ing  hand,  were  not  wrought  in  and 
subdued  by  him  to  what  his  work,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  composition  for  literary  pur¬ 
poses,  required.  Coming  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  breaking  out  in  familiar  corre¬ 
spondence,  they  are  magnificent,  inimi¬ 
table  ;  nothing  more  is  required  of 
them  ;  thus  thrown  out  anyhow,  they 
serve  their  turn  and  fulfil  their  func¬ 
tion.  And,  therefore,  1  should  not 
wonder  if  really  Carlyle  lived,  in  the 
long  run,  by  such  an  invaluable  record 
as  that  correspondence  between  him  and 
Emerson,  of  which  we  owe  the  publica¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Charles  Norton — by  this  and 
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not  by  his  works,  as  Johnson  lives 
in  Boswell,  not  by  his  works.  For 
Carlyle’s  sallies,  as  the  staple  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  work,  become  wearisome  ;  and  as 
time  more  and  more  applies  to  Carlyle’s 
works  its  stringent  test,  this  will  be  felt 
more  and  more.  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
Swift — they  too,  had,  like  Carlyle,  the 
devouring  eye  and  the  portraying  hand. 
But  they  are  great  literary  masters,  they 
are  supreme  writers,  because  they  knew 
how  to  work  into  a  literary  composition 
their  materials,  and  to  subdue  them  to 
the  purposes  of  literary  effect.  Carlyle 
is  too  wilful  for  this,  too  turbid,  too 
vehement. 

You  will  think  I  deal  in  nothing  but 
negatives.  I  have  been  saying  that 
Emerson  is  not  one  of  the  great  poets, 
the  great  writers.  He  has  not  their 
quality  of  style.  He  is,  however,  the 
propounder  of  a  philosophy.  The 
Platonic  dialogues  afford  us  the  example 
of  exquisite  literary  form  and  treatment- 
given  to  philosophical  ideas.  Plato  is 
at  once  a  great  literary  man  and  a  great 
philosopher.  If  we  speak  carefully,  we 
cannot  call  Aristotle  or  Spinoza  or  Kant 
great  literary  men,  or  their  productions 
great  literary  works.  But  their  work  is 
arranged  with  such  constructive  power 
that  they  build  a  philosophy,  and  are 
justly  called  great  philosophical  writers. 
Emerson  cannot,  I  think,  be  called  with 
justice  a  great  philosophical  writer.  He 
cannot  build  ?  his  arrangement  of  phil¬ 
osophical  ideas  has  no  progress  in  it,  no 
evolution  ;  he  does  not  construct  a  phi¬ 
losophy.  Emerson  himself  knew  the  de¬ 
fects  of  his  method,  or  rather  want  of 
method,  very  well ;  indeed,  he  and 
Carlyle  criticise  themselves  and  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  way  which  leaves  little  for  any 
one  else  to  do  in  the  way  of  formulating 
their  defects.  Carlyle  formulates  per¬ 
fectly  the  defects  of  his  friend’s  poetic 
and  literary  production  when  he  says  of 
the  “  Dial”:  “  Forme  it  is  too  ethereal, 
speculative,  theoretic  ;  I  will  have  all 
things  condense  themselves,  take  shape 
and  body,  if  they  are  to  have  my  sym¬ 
pathy.”  And  speaking  of  Emerson’s 
orations  he  says  :  ”  I  long  to  see  some 
concrete  Thing,  some  Event,  Man’s 
Life,  American  Forest,*  or  piece  of 
Creation,  which  this  Emerson  loves  and 
wonders  at,  well  Emersonizcd  —  depict¬ 
ured  by  Emerson,  filled  with  the  life  of 
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Emerson,  and  cast  forth  from  him, 
then  to  live  by  itself.  If  these  orations 
balk  me  of  this,  how  profitable  soever 
they  may  be  for  others,  I  will  not  love 
them.  ”  Emerson  himself  formulates 
perfectly  the  defect  of  his  own  philo¬ 
sophical  productions  when  he  speaks  of 
his  ”  formidable  tendency  to  the  lapi¬ 
dary  style.  I  build  my  house  of 
boulders.”  ”  Here  I  sit  and  read  and 
write,”  he  says  again,  ”  with  very  little 
system,  and  as  far  as  regards  com¬ 
position  with  the  most  fragmentary  re¬ 
sult  ;  paragraphs  incompressible,  each 
sentence  an  infinitely  repellent  parti¬ 
cle.”  Nothing  can  be  truer;  and  the 
work  of  a  Spinoza  or  Kant,  of  the  men 
who  stand  as  great  philosophical  writers, 
does  not  proceed  in  this  wise. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  Emer¬ 
son’s  poetry,  indeed,  is  too  abstract,  and 
his  philosophy  too  vague,  but  that  his 
best  work  is  his  “English  Traits.’’ 
The  “English  Traits”  are  beyond 
question  very  pleasant  reading.  It  is 
easy  to  praise  them,  easy  to  commend 
the  author  of  them.  But  I  insist  on 
always  trying  Emerson’s  work  by  the 
highest  standards.  I  esteem  him  too 
much  to  try  his  work  by  any  other. 
Tried  by  the  highest  standards,  and 
compared  with  the  work  of  the  excellent 
markers  and  recorders  of  the  traits  of 
human  life — of  writers  like  Montaigne, 
La  Bruyere,  Addison — the  “  English 
Traits”  will  not  stand  the  comparison. 
Emerson's  observation  has  not  the  dis¬ 
interested  quality  of  the  observation  of 
these  masters.  It  is  the  observation  of 
a  [man  systematically  benevolent,  as 
Hawthorne’s  observation  in  “  Our  Old 
Home  ’  ’  is  the  work  of  a  man  chagrined. 
Hawthorne’s  literary  talent  is  of  the 
first  order.  His  subjects  are  generally 
not  to  me  subjects  of  the  highest  inter¬ 
est  ;  but  his  literary  talent  is  of  the  first 
order,  the  finest,  I  think,  which  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  yet  produced — finer,  by  much, 
than  Emerson’s.  Yet  “  Our  Old 
Home  ”  is  not  a  masterpiece  any  more 
than  “English  Traits.”  In  neither  of 
them  is  the  observer  disinterested 
enough.  The  author’s  attitude  in  each 
of  these  cases  can  easily  be  understood 
and  defended.  Hawthorne  was  a  sen¬ 
sitive  man,  so  situated  in  England  that 
he  was  perpetually  in  contact  with  the 
British  Philistine ;  and  the  British 
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Philistine  is  a  trying  personage.  Emer¬ 
son’s  systematic  benevolence'  comes 
from  what  he  himself  calls  somewhere 
his  “  persistent  optimism  and  his  per¬ 
sistent  optimism  is  the  root  of  his  great¬ 
ness  and  the  source  of  his  charm.  But 
still  let  us  keep  our  literary  conscience 
true,  and  judge  every  kind  of  literary 
work  by  the  laws  really  proper  to  it. 
The  kind  of  work  attempted  in  the 
“English  Traits’’  and  in  “Our  Old 
Home”  is  work  which  cannot  be  done 
perfectly  with  a  bias  such  as  that  given 
by  Emerson’s  optimism  or  by  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  chagrin.  Consequently  neither 
“English  Traits”  nor  “Our  Old 
Home”  is  a  work  of  perfection  in  its 
kind. 

Not  with  the  Miltons  and  Grays,  not 
with  the  Platos  and  Spinozas,  not  with 
the  Swifts  and  Voltaires,  not  with  the 
Montaignes  and  Addisons,  can  we  rank 
Emerson.  His  work  of  different  kinds, 
when  one  compares  it  with  the  work 
done  in  a  corresponding  kind  by  these 
masters,  fails  to  stand  the  comparison. 
No  man  could  see  this  clearer  than 
Emerson  himself.  It  is  hard  not  to 
feel  despondency  when  we  contemplate 
our  failures  and  shortcomings ;  and 
Emerson,  the  least  self-flattering  and 
the  most  modest  of  men,  saw  so  plainly 
what  was  lacking  to  him  that  he  had  his 
moments  of  despondency.  “  Alas,  my 
friend,”  he  writes  in  reply  to  Carlyle,  who 
had  exhorted  him  to  creative  work — 
“  Alas,  my  friend,  I  can  do  no  such  gay 
thing  as  you  say.  I  do  not  belong  to 
the  poets,  but  only  to  a  low  department 
of  literature — the  reporters  ;  surburban 
men.”  He  deprecated  his  friend’s 
praise;  praise  “generous  to  a  fault,” 
he  calls  it ;  praise  “  generous  to  the 
shaming  of  me — cold,  fastidious,  ebbing 
person  that  I  am.  Already  in  a  former 
letter  you  had  said  too  much  good  of 
my  poor  little  arid  book,  which  is  as 
sand  to  my  eyes.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
heartily  wish  the  book  were  better ; 
and  I  must  try  and  deserve  so  much 
favor  from  the  kind  gods  by  a  bolder 
and  truer  living  in  the  months  to  come 
—-such  as  may  perchance  one  day  re¬ 
lease  and  invigorate  this  cramped  hand  of 
mine.  When  1  see  how  much  work  is 
to  be  done  ;  what  room  for  a  poet,  for 
any  spiritualist,  in  this  great,  intelli¬ 
gent,  sensual  and  avaricious  America 


— I  lament  my  fumbling  fingers  and 
stammering  tongue.”  Again,  as  late 
as  1870,  he  writes  to  Carlyle  :  “  There 
is  no  example  of  constancy  like  yours, 
and  it  always  stings  my  stupor  into  tem¬ 
porary  recovery  and  wonderful  resolu¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  noble  challenge.-  But 
‘  the  strong  hours  conquer  us  ;  and  I 
am  the  victim  of  miscellany — miscel¬ 
lany  of  designs,  vast  debility,  and  pro¬ 
crastination.”  Tfie  forlorn  note  be¬ 
longing  to  the  phrase,  “  vast  debility,” 
recalls  that  saddest  and  most  discour¬ 
aged  of  writers,  the  author  of  ”  Ober- 
mann,”  Senancour,  with  whom  Emer¬ 
son  has  in  truth  a  certain  kinship.  He 
has  in  common  with  Senancour  his 
pureness,  his  passion  for  nature,  his 
single  eye  ;  and  here  we  find  him  con¬ 
fessing,  like  Senancour,  a  sense  in  him¬ 
self  of  sterility  and  impotence. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  cleared  tlie 
ground.  I  have  given  up  to  envious 
Time  as  much  of  Emerson  as  Time  can 
fairly  expect  ever  to  obtain.  We  have 
not  in  Emerson  a  great  poet,  a  great 
writer,  a  great  philosophy-maker.  His 
relation  to  us  is  not  that  of  one  of  those 
personages  ;  yet  it  is  a  relation  of,  I 
think,  even  superior  importance.  His 
relation  to  us  is  more  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  not  a  great  writer, 
a  great  philosophy-maker  ;  he  is  the 
friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would 
live  in  the  spirit.  Emerson  is  the 
same.  He  is  the  friend  and  aider  of 
those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit.  All 
the  points  in  thinking  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  purpose  he  takes  ;  but  he 
does  not  combine  them  into  a  system, 
or  present  them  as  a  regular  philos¬ 
ophy.  Combined  in  a  system  by  a 
man  with  the  requisite  talent  for  this 
kind  of  thing,  they  would  be  less  useful 
than  as  Emerson  gives  them  to  us  ;  and 
the  man  with  the  talent  so  to  systematize 
them  would  be  less  impressive  than 
Emerson.  They  do  very  well  as  they 
now  stand — like  “boulders,”  as  he 
says — in  “paragraphs  incomprehensi¬ 
ble,  each  sentence  an  infinitely  repellent 
particle.”  In  such  sentences  his  main 
points  recur  again  and  again,  and  be¬ 
come  fixed  in  the  memory.  We  all 
know  them.  First  and  foremost,  char¬ 
acter — character  is  everything.  “That 
which  all  things  tend  to  educe — which 
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freedom,  cultivation,  intercourse,  revo¬ 
lutions,  go  to  form  and  deliver — is  char¬ 
acter.”  Character  and  self-reliance. 

“  Trust  thyself  !  every  heart  vibrates  to 
that  iron  string.”  And  yet  we  have  our 
being  in  a  not  ourselves.  “There  is  a 
power  above  and  behind  us,  and  we 
are  the  channels  of  its  communications.” 
But  our  lives  must  be  pitched  higher. 

“  Life  must  be  lived  on  a  higher 
plane  ;  we  must  go\ip  to  a  higher  plat¬ 
form,  to  which  we  are  always  invited  to 
ascend  ;  there  the  whole  scene  changes.  ” 
The  good  we  need  is  ever  close  to  us, 
though  we  attain  it  not.  “  On  the  brink 
of  the  waters  of  life  and  truth,  we  are 
miserably  dying.”  This  good  is  close 
to  us,  moreover,  in  our  daily  life,  and 
in  the  familiar,  homely  places.  “  The 
unremitting  retention  of  simple  and  high 
sentiments  in  obscure  duties — that  is 
the  maxim  for  us.  Let  us  be  poised  and 
wise,  and  our  own  to-day.  Let  us  treat 
the  men  and  women  well — treat  them  as 
if  they  were  real :  perhaps  they  are. 
Men  live  in  their  fancy,  like  drunkards 
whose  hands  are  too  soft  and  tremulous 
for  successful  labor.  I  settle  myself 
ever  firmer  in  the  creed,  that  we  should 
not  postpone  and  refer  and  wish,  but  do 
broad  justice  where  we  are,  by  whomso¬ 
ever  we  deal*with  ;  accepting  our  actual 
companions  and  circumstances,  however 
humble  or  odious,  as  the  mystic  officials 
to  whom  the  universe  has  delegated  its 
whole  pleasure  for  us.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  River  and  Boston  Bay  you 
think  paltry  places,  and  the  ear  loves 
names  of  foreign  and  classic  topography. 
But  here  we  are  ;  and  if  we  will  tarry  a 
little  we  may  come  to  learn  that  here  is 
best.  See  to  it  only  that  thyself  is 
here.”  Furthermore  the  good  is  close 
to  us  all.  “  1  resist  the  scepticism  of 
our  education  and  of  our  educated  men. 
1  do  not  believe  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  and  character  in  men  are  or¬ 
ganic.  I  do  not  recognize,  besides,  the 
^  class  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  a  per¬ 
manent  class  of  sceptics,  or  a  class  of 
conservatives,  or  of  malignants,  or  of 
materialists.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
classes.  Every  man  has  a  call  of  the 
power  to  do  something  unique.”  Pre¬ 
tension  is  useless.  “Pretension  never 
feigned  an  act  of  real  greatness.  Pre¬ 
tension  never  wrote  an  ‘  Iliad,'  nor 
drove  back  Xerxes,  nor  christianized 


the  world,  nor  abolished  slavery.” 
Exclusiveness  is  deadly.  “  The  exclu¬ 
sive  in  social  life  does  not  see  that  he 
excludes  himself  from  enjoyment  in  the 
attempt  to  appropriate  it.  The  exclu- 
sionist  in  religion  does  not  see  that  he 
shuts  the  door  of  heaven  on  himself  in 
striving  to  shut  out  others.  Treat  men 
as  pawns  and  ninepins,  and  you  shall 
suffer  as  well  as  they.  If  you  leave  out 
their  heart  you  shall  lose  your  own. 
The  selfish  man  suffers  more  from  his 
selfishness  than  he  from  whom  that 
selfishness  widiholds  some  important 
benefit.”  A  sound  nature  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  refuse  ease  and  self-indul¬ 
gence.  “  To  live  with  some  rigor  of 
temperance,  or  some  extreme  of  gener¬ 
osity,  seems  to  be  an  asceticism  which 
common  good-nature  would  appoint  to 
those  who  are  at  ease  and  in  plenty,  in 
sign  that  they  feel  a  brotherhood  with 
the  great  multitude  of  suffering  men.” 
Compensation,  finally,  is  the  great  law 
of  life  ;  it  is  everywhere,  it  is  sure,  and 
there  is  no  escape  from  it.  This  is  that 
“  Law  alive  and  beautiful,  which  works 
over  our  heads  and  under  our  feet. 
Pitiless,  it  avails  itself  of  our  success 
when  we  obey  it,  and  of  our  ruin  when 
we  contravene  it.  We  are  all  secret  be¬ 
lievers  in  ^it.  It  rewards  actions  after 
their  nature.  The  reward  of  a  thing 
well  done  is  to  have  done  it.  The  thief 
steals  from  himself,  the  swindler  swin¬ 
dles  himsdf.  You  roust  pay  at  last 
your  own  debt.” 

This  is  tonic  indeed  !  And  let  no 
one  object  that  it  is  too  general ;  that 
more  practical,  positive  direction  is 
what  we  want ;  that  Emerson's  optim¬ 
ism,  self-reliance,  and  indifference  to 
favorable  conditions  for  our  life  and 
growth  have  in  them  something  of  dan¬ 
ger.  “  Trust  thyself  ;”  “  what  attracts 
my  attention  shall  have  it  “  though 
thou  shouldst  walk  the  world  over  thou 
shalt  not  be  able  to  find  a  condition 
inopportune  or  ignoble  ;”  “  what  we 
call  vulgar  society  is  that  society  whose 
poetry  is  not  yet  written,  but  which 
you  shall  presently  make  as  enviable 
and  renowned  as  any.”  With  maxims 
like  these,  we  surely,  it  may  be  said, 
run  some  risk  of  being  made  too  well 
satisfied  with  our  own  actual  self  and 
state,  however  crude  and  imperfect  they 
may  be.  “  Trust  thyself  ?“ — it  may  be 
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said  that  the  common  American  or  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  more  than  enough  disposed 
already  to  trust  himself.  I  often  reply, 
when  our  sectarians  are  praised  for  fol¬ 
lowing  conscience  :  Our  people  are  very 
good  in  following  their  conscience ; 
where  they  are  not  so  good  is  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  their  conscience  tells  them 
right.  “  What  attracts  my  attention 
shall  have  it  ?”  Well,  that  is  our  peo¬ 
ple’s  plea  when  they  run  after  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  and  desire  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey,  “  Thou  shalt  not  be  able 
to  find  a  condition  inopportune  or 
ignoble  ?”  But  think  of  the  turn  of  the 
good  people  of  our  race  for  producing  a 
life  of  hideousness  and  immense  ennui  ; 
think  of  that  specimen  of  your  own  New 
England  life  which  Mr.  Howells  gives 
us  in  one  of  his  charming  stories  which 
I  was  reading  lately  ;  think  of  the  life 
of  that  ragged  New  England  farm  in 
the  “  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,”  think  of 
Deacon  Blood  and  Aunt  Maria,  and  the 
straight-backed  chairs  with  black  horse¬ 
hair  seats,  and  Ezra  Perkins  with  perfect 
self-reliance  depositing  his  travellers  in 
the  snow  !  I  can  truly  say  that  in  the 
little  which  I  have  seen  of  the  life  of 
New  England,  I  am  more  struck  with 
what  has  been  achieved  than  with  the 
crudeness  and  failure.  But  no  doubt 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  crudeness  also. 
Your  own  novelists  say  theie  is,  and  I 
suppose  they  say  true.  In  the  New 
England  as  in  the  Old,  our  people  have 
to  learn,  it  may  be  said,  not  that  their 
modes  of  life  are  beautiful  and  excellent 
already  ;  they  have  rather  to  learn  that 
tiiey  must  transform  them. 

To  adopt  this  line  of  objection  to 
Emerson’s  deliverances  would,  however, 
be  unjust.  In  the  first  place,  Emer¬ 
son’s  points  are  in  themselves  true,  if 
understood  in  a  certain  high  sense  ;  they 
are  true  and  fruitful.  And  the  right 
work  to  be  done,  at  the  hour  when  he 
appeared,  was  to  affirm  them  generally 
and  absolutely.  Only  thus,  could  he 
break  through  the  hard  and  fast  barrier 
of  narrow,  fixed  ideas,  which  he  found 
confronting  him,  and  win  an  entrance  for 
new  ideas.  Had  he  attempted  develop¬ 
ments  which  may  now  strike  us  as  ex¬ 
pedient,  he  would  have  excited  fierce 
antagonism,  and  probably  effected  little 
or  nothing.  The  time  might  come  for 
doing  other  work  later,  but  the  work 
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which  Emerson  did  was  the  right  work 
to  be  done  then. 

In  the  second  place,  strong  as  was 
Emerson’s  optimism,  and  unconquer¬ 
able  as  was  his  belief  in  a  good  result  to 
emerge  from  all  which  he  saw  going  on 
around  him,  no  misanthropical  satirist 
ever  saw  shortcomings  and  absurdities 
more  clearly  than  he  did,  or  exposed 
them  more  courageously.  When  he 
secs  ‘‘  the  meanness,”  as  he  calls  it, 
“of  .American  politics,”  he  congratu¬ 
lates  Washington  on  being  long 
already  happily  dead,”  on  being  ”  wrapt 
in  his  shroud  and  forever  safe.”  With 
how  firm  a  touch  he  delineates  the  faults 
of  your  two  great  political  parties  of  forty 
years  ago  !  The  Democrats,  he  says, 
”  have  not  at  heart  the  ends  which  give 
to  the  name  of  democracy  what  hope 
and  virtue  are  in  it.  The  spirit  of  our 
.American  radicalism  is  destructive  and 
aimless  ;  it  is  not  loving  ;  it  has  no 
ulterior  and  divine  ends,  but  is  de¬ 
structive  only  out  of  hatred  and  selfish¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  side,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  composed  of  the  most  moder¬ 
ate,  able,  and  cultivated  part  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  is  timid,  and  merely  defensive 
of  property.  It  vindicates  no  right,  it 
aspires  to  no  real  good,  it  brands  no 
crime,  it  proposes  no  generous  policy. 
From  neither  party,  when  in  power,  has 
the  world  any  benefit  to  expect  in 
science,  art,  or  humanity,  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  resources  of  the 
nation.”  Then  with  what  subtle 
though  kindly  iiony  he  follows  the 
gradual  withdrawal  in  New  England,  in 
the  last  half  century,  of  tender  con¬ 
sciences  from  the  social  organizations 
— the  bent  for  experiments  such  as  that 
of  Brook  Farm  and  the  like— follows  it 
in  all  its  ‘t  dissidence  of  dissent  and 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  relig¬ 
ion.”  He  even  loves  to  rally  the  New 
Englander  on  his  philanthrcpical  activi¬ 
ty,  and  to  find  his  beneficence  and  its  in¬ 
stitutions  a  bore.  ”  Your  miscellaneous 
popular  charities,  the  education  at  col¬ 
lege  of  fools,  the  building  of  meeting¬ 
houses  to  the  vain  end  to  which  many  of 
these  now  stand,  alms  to  sots,  and  the 
thousandfold  relief  societies  —  though 
I  confess  with  shame  that  1  sometimes 
succumb  and  give  the  dollar,  yet  it  is 
a  wicked  dollar,  which  by  and  by  I 
shall  have  the  manhood  to  withhold.” 
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“  Our  Sunday-schools  and  churches  and 
pauper  societies  are  yokes  to  the  neck. 
We  pain  ourselves  to  please  nobody. 
There  are  natural  ways  of  arriving  at  the 
same  ends  at  which  these  aim,  but  do 
not  arrive.”  “  Nature  does  not  like  our 
l>enevolence  or  our  learning  much  better 
than  she  likes  our  frauds  and  wars. 
When  we  come  out  of  the  caucus,  or  the 
bank,  or  the  Abolition  Convention,  or 
the  Temperance  Meeting,  or  the  Tran¬ 
scendental  Club,  into  the  fields  and 
woods,  she  says  to  us  :  *  So  hot,  my  lit¬ 
tle  sir  ?’  *’ 

Yes,  truly,  his  insight  is  admirable  ; 
his  truth  is  precious.  Yet  the  secret  of 
his  effect  is  not  in  these  ;  it  is  in  his 
temper.  It  is  in  the  hopeful,  serene, 
beautiful  temper  wherewith  these,  in 
Emerson,  arc  indissolubly  joined  ;  in 
which  they  work,  and  have  their  being. 
He  says  himself  :  “  We  judge  of  a 
man's  wisdom  by  his  hope,  knowing  that 
the  perception  of  the  inexhaustibleness 
of  nature  is  an  immortal  youth.”  If 
this  be  so,  how  wise  is  Emerson  !  for 
never  had  man  such  a  sense  of  the  in¬ 
exhaustibleness  of  nature,  and  such 
hope.  It  was  the  ground  of  his  being  ; 
it  never  failed  him.  Even  when  he  is 
sadly  avowing  the  imperfection  of  his 
literary  power  and  resources,  lamenting 
his  fumbling  fingers  and  stammering 
tongue,  he  adds  :  ”  Yet,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
am  very  easy  in  my  mind  and  never 
dream  of  suicide.  My  whole  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  is  very  real,  teaches 
acquiescence  and  optimism.  Sure  I  am 
that  the  right  word  will  be  spoken, 
though  I  cut  out  my  tongue.”  In  his 
old  age,  with  friends  dying  and  life  fail¬ 
ing,  his  tune  of  cheerful,  forward-look¬ 
ing  hope  is  still  the  same  :  “  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  young  men  are  growing  up  here 
of  high  promise,  and  I  compare  gladly 
the  social  poverty  of  my  youth  with  the 
power  on  which  these  draw."  His 
abiding  word  for  us,  the  word  by  which 
being  dead  he  yet  speaks  to  us,  is  this  ; 
“  That  which  befits  us,  embosomed  in 
beauty  and  wonder  as  we  are,  is  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  courage,  and  the  endeavor 
to  realize  our  aspirations.  Shall  not 
the  heart,  which  has  received  so  much, 
trust  the  Power  by  which  it  lives  ?” 

One  can  scarcely  overrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thus  holding  fast  'lo  happiness 
and  hope.  It  gives  to  Emerson’s  work 


an  invaluable  viitue.  As  Wordsworth’s 
poetry  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  work  done  in  verse,  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  during  the  present  century,  so 
Pmierson's  ”  Essays”  are,  I  think,  the 
most  important  work  done  in  prose. 
His  work  is  more  impiortant  than 
Carlyle’s.  Let  us  be  just  to  Carlyle, 
provoking  though  he  often  is.  Not 
only  has  he  that  genius  of  his  which 
makes  Emerson  say  truly  of  his  letters, 
that  ”  they  savor  always  of  eternity.’* 
More  than  this  may  be  said  of  him. 
The  scope  and  upshot  of  his  teaching 
are  true  ;  “  his  guiding  genius,”  to 
quote  Emerson  again,  is  really  ”  his 
moral  sense,  his  perception  of  the  sole 
importance  of  truth  and  justice.’’  But 
consider  Carlyle’s  temper,  as  we  have 
been  considering  Emerson's  ;  take  his 
own  account  of  it  :  “  Perhaps  London 
is  the  proper  place  for  me  after  all,  seeing 
all  places  are  mproper  :  who  knows  ? 
Meanwhile,  I  lead  a  most  dyspeptic, 
solitary,  self-shrouded  life  ;  consuming, 
if  possible  in  silence,  my  considerable 
daily  allotment  of  pain  ;  glad  when  any 
strength  is  left  in  me  tor  writing, 
which  is  the  only  use  I  can  see  in  my¬ 
self — too  rare  a  case  of  late.  The 
ground  of  my  existence  is  black  as 
death  ;  too  black,  when  all  void  too  ; 
but  at  times  there  paint  themselves  on 
it  pictures  of  gold,  and  rainbow,  and 
lightning  ;  all  the  brighter  for  the  black 
ground,  I  suppose.  Withal,  I  am  very 
much  of  a  fool."  No,  not  a  fool,  but 
turbid  and  morbid,  wilful  and  perverse, 
”  We  judge  of  a  man’s  wisdom  by  his 
hope." 

Carlyle’s  perverse  attitude  toward 
happiness  cuts  him  off  from  hope  He 
fiercely  attacks  the  desire  for  happiness  ; 
his  grand  point  in  “  Sartor,”  his  secret 
in  which  the  soul  may  find  rest,  is  that 
one  shall  cease  to  desire  happiness,  that 
one  should  learn  to  say  to  one’s  self  : 
”  What  if  thou  wert  born  and  predes¬ 
tined  not  to  be  happy,  but  to  be  un¬ 
happy  !”  He  is  wrong ;  Saint  Au¬ 
gustine  is  the  better  philosopher,  who 
says  :  “  Act  we  must  in  pursuance  of 
what  gives  us  most  delight.”  Epictetus 
and  Augustine  can  be  severe  moralists 
enough  ;  but  both  of  them  know  and 
frankly  say  that  the  desire  for  happiness 
is  the  root  and  ground  of  man’s  being. 
Tell  him  and  show  him  that  he  places 
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his  happiness  wrong,  that  he  seeks  for 
delight  where  delight  will  never  be  really 
found  ;  then  you  illumine  and  further 
him.  But  you  only  confuse  him  by  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  cease  to  desire  happiness  ; 
and  you  will  not  tell  him  this  unless  you 
are  already  confused  yourself. 

Carlyle  preached  the  dignity  of  labor, 
the  necessity  of  righteousness,  the  love 
of  veracity,  the  hatred  ot  shams.  He  is 
said  by  many  people  to  be  a  great 
teacher,  a  great  helper  for  us,  because 
he  does  so.  But  what  is  the  due  and 
eternal  result  of  labor,  righteousness, 
veracity  ?  -  Happiness.  And  •  how  are 
we  drawn  to  them  by  one  who,  instead 
of  making  us  feel  that  with  them  is 
happiriess,  tells  us  that  perhaps  we  were 
predestined  not  to  be  happy  but  to  be 
unhappy  ? 

V’ou  will  find  many  earnest  preachers 
of  our  popular  religion  to  be  fervent  in 
their  praise  and  admiration  of  Carlyle. 
His  insistence  on  labor,  righteousness, 
and  veracity  pleases  them  ;  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  happiness  pleases  them  too. 

I  read  the  other  day  a  tract  against 
smoking,  although  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  a  smoker  myself.  “  Smoking,”  said 
the  tract,  ”  is  liked  because  it  gives 
agreeable  sensations.  Now  it  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  objection  to  a  thing  that  it  gives 
agreeable  sensations.  An  earnest  man 
will  expressly  avoid  what  gives  agree¬ 
able  sensations.”  Shortly  afterward  I 
w'as  inspecting  a  school,  and  I  found  the 
children  reading  a  piece  of  poetry  on 
the  common  theme  that  we  are  here  to¬ 
day  and  gone  to-morrow.  1  shall  soon 
be  gone,  the  speaker  in  this  poem  was 
made  to  say — 

••  And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go. 

For  the  world  at  best  is  a  dreary  place. 

And  my  life  is  getting  low.’’ 

How  usual  a  language  of  popular  relig¬ 
ion  that  is,  on  our  side  of  the  .Atlantic 
at  any  rate  !  But  then  our  popular  re¬ 
ligion,  in  disparaging  happiness  here 
below,  knows  very  well  what  it  is  after. 
It  has  its  eye  on  a  happiness  in  a  future 
life  above  the  clouds,  in  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem,  to  be  won  by  disliking  and  reject¬ 
ing  happiness  here  on  earth.  .And  so 
long  as  this  ideal  stands  fast,  it  is  very 
well.  But  for  many  it  stands  fast  no 
longer  ;  for  Carlyle,  at  any  rate,  it  had 
failed  and  vanished.  Happiness  in 
labor,  righteousness,  and  veracity — in 
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the  life  of  the  spirit — here  w'as  a  gospel 
still  for  Carlyle  to  preach,  and  to  help 
others  by  preaching.  But  he  baffled 
them  and  himself  by  choosing  the  para¬ 
dox  that  we  are  not  born  for  happiness 
at  all. 

Happiness  in  labor,  righteousness, 
and  veracity  ;  in  all  the  life  of  the  spir¬ 
it  ;  happiness  and  eternal  hope — that 
was  Emerson’s  gospel.  I  hear  it  said 
that  Emerson  was  too  sanguine  ;  that 
the  actual  generation  in  America  is  not 
turning  out  so  well  as  he  expected. 
Very  likely  he  was  too  sanguine  as  to 
the  near  future  ;  in  this  country  it  is 
difficult  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  Very 
possibly  the  present  generation  may 
prove  unworthy  of  his  high  hopes  ;  even 
several  generations  succeeding  this  may 
prove  unworthy  of  them.  But  by  his 
conviction  that  in  the  life  of  the  spirit 
is  happiness,  and  by  his  hope  that  this 
life  of  the  spirit  will  come  more  and 
more  to  be  sanely  understood,  and  to 
prevail,  and  to  work  for  happiness — by 
this  conviction  and  hope  Emerson  was 
great  ;  and  he  will  surely  prove  in  the 
end  to  have  been  right  in  them.  In  this 
country  it  is  difficult,  as  I  said,  not  to 
be  sanguine.  Many  of  your  writers  are 
over-sanguine,  and  on  the  wrong 
grounds.  But  you  have  two  men  who 
in  what  they  have  written  show  their 
sanguineness  in  a  line  where  courage 
and  hope  are  just,  where  they  are  also 
infinitely  important,  but  where  they  are 
not  easy.  The  two  men  are  Franklin 
and  Emerson.*  These  two  are,  I  think, 

*  I  found  with  pleasure  that  this  conjunction 
of  Emerson’s  name  witli  Franklin’s  had  al¬ 
ready  occurred  to  an  accomplished  writer  and 
delightful  man,  a  friend  of  Emerson,  left  al¬ 
most  the  sole  survivor,  alas !  of  the  famous 
literary  generation  of  Boston — Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Dr.  Holmes  has  kindly  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  print  here  the  ingenious  and  in¬ 
teresting  lines,  hitherto  unpublished,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Emerson  thus  : 

"  Where  in  the  realm  of  thought,  whose  air  is 
song. 

Does  he,  the  Buddha  of  the  West,  belong  ? 
He  seems  a  wingdd  Franklin,  sweetly  wise. 
Born  to  unlock  the  secret  of  the  skies  ; 

And  which  the  nobler  calling — if  ’tis  fair 
Terrestrial  with  celestial  to  compare  — 

To  guide  the  storm-cloud’s  elemental  flame. 
Or  walk  the  chambers  whence  the  lightning 
came 

Amidst  the  sources  of  its  subtile  fire. 

And  steal  their  effluence  for  his  lips  and 
lyre  ?” 
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the  most  distinctively  and  honorably 
American  of  your  writers  ;  they  are  the 
most  original  and  the  most  valuable. 
Wise  men  everywhere  know  that  we 
must  keep  up  our  courage  and  hope  ;  that 
hope  is,  as  Wordsworth  well  says— 

“  The  paramount  Hnty  which  Heaven  lays. 

For  its  own  honor,  on  man’s  suffering 
heart.” 

But  the  very  word  duty  points  to  an 
effort  and  a  struggle  to  maintain  our 
hope  unbroken.  Franklin  and  Emer¬ 
son  maintained  theirs  with  a  convincing 
ease,  and  inspiring  joy.  Franklin's 
confidence  in  the  happiness  with  which 
industry,  honesty  and  economy  will 
crown  the  life  of  this  work-day  world, 
is  such  that  he  runs  over  with  felicity. 
With  a  like  felicity  does  Emerson  run 


over,  when  he  contemplates  the  happi¬ 
ness  eternally  attached  to  the  true  life 
in  the  spirit.  You  cannot  prize  him  too 
much,  nor  heed  him  too  diligently.  He 
has  lessons  for  both  the  branches  of  our 
race.  I  figure  him  to  my  mind  as  visi¬ 
ble  upon  earth  still,  as  still  standing 
here  by  Boston  Bay,  or  at  his  own  Con¬ 
cord,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  but  of 
heightened  stature  and  shining  feature, 
with  one  hand  stretched  out  toward  the 
East,  to  our  laden  and  laboring  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  other  toward  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  West,  to  his  own  dearly  loved 
America — “  great,  intelligent,  sensual, 
avaricious  America."  To  us  he  shows 
for  guidance  his  lucid  freedom,  his 
cheerfulness  and  hope  ;  to  you  his  dig¬ 
nity,  delicacy,  serenity,  elevation.  — 
Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


LOUISE  DE  LA  VALLIERE.— A  DRAMATIC  MONOLOGUE. 

BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

Scene. — A  Calvary  in  the  Carmelite  Convent  of  the  Faubourg  S.  Jacques. 

Comes  a  new  day ;  now  pealeth  near  and  far. 

Rending  the  silence  with  its  clamorous  jar. 

The  midnight  bell.  Thy  set-dead  face.  Beloved  ! 

Glimmeretli  in  the  darkness  like  a  star. 

Thy  meek,  fair  doves  within  this  convent  nest 
Sleep  with  soft  lips  apart  in  childlike  rest  ; 

Dreamless  clear  eyes  'neath  large  white  lids  unmoved. 

And  small  hands  folded  on  each  sinless  breast. 

One  with  closed  shining  wings  bends  o’er  each  bed, 

Haloes  the  moonlight  round  each  little  head  ; 

Could  I  but  rest  like  these  Thy  stainless  ones  } 

Nay,  1  should  dream,  and  in  night’s  hour  of  dread, 

Things  walk  in  dreams  'twere  deathly  fair  to  meet. 

Down  the  long  corridor  with  footsteps  fleet 
Nightly  I  speed,  and  on  these  friendly  stones 
Lie  through  the  haunted  hours  beneath  Thy  feet. 

What  though  the  air  be  full  of  sounds  and  sighs. 

Silken-soft  murmurs,  whispers  and  replies. 

Evil  mysterious  feet  that  steal  and  stir. 

Rustle  and  trail  of  unseen  draperies. 

In  thy  Rood’s  shelter  flee  my  vain  alarms  ; 

Powers  of  the  night  may  weave  their  nets  and  charms. 

Here  I  shall  fear  no  wiles  of  Lucifer, 

He  cannot  touch  me  in  Thine  outspread  arms. 
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Yet  he  doth  take  strange  shapes  to  tempt  Thine  own 
Now  if  I  looked  should  one  come  dancing  down, 

(lold  haired  and  deep  eyed,  blooming  on  the  dark, 
Wearing  on  his  fair  brows  a  kingdom’s  crown. 

So  shall  I  cower,  laying  cheek  and  eyelid  wet. 

To  Thy  dead  feet  for  tears  grown  colder  yet ; 

He  shall  not  dare  to  drag  me  from  this  ark. 

Weary  am  I  and  very  sore  beset. 

Here  will  I  take  sweet  sleep  till  yonder  pane 
Glimmereth  gray,  and  night  begins  to  wane. 

And  the  small  birds  within  the  elm-tree  boughs 
Twitter  and  pipe  and  turn  to  sleep  again. 

And  the  cocks  crow,  and  ere  the  sound  be  ceased. 
From  the  mysterious  chambers  of  the  East 
Blows  a  small  wind,  and  all  the  gray  gleams  rose. 
Then  through  the  gold  gates  sleppeth  the  high  priest. 

And  it  may  be  my  feet  will  go  in  dreams 
Down  by  Touraine’s  fair  fields  and  pleasant  streams. 
Where  my  white  girlhood’s  full  fleet  days  w’ere  spent. 
There  the  breeze  freshens,  and  a  great  sun  gleams. 

Sleeps  the  old  chateau  through  the  roseate  hours. 
Drifts  the  white  odorous  bloom  in  almond  bowers ; 
.\nd  the  long  grasses,  hot  and  indolent. 

Murmur  of  April  and  her  wine-rich  showers. 

Like  little  white-winged  birds  that  fluttering  fly. 
Lustrous  small  clouds  come  sailing  down  the  sky. 

And  the  great  cattle  breathing  thymy  sweet, 

Stand  wheie  gold  cowslips  in  the  grass  are  high. 

Cherries  are  ripe  and  red-lipped  in  the  nets 
And  the  old  pear  tree  that  its  youth  forgets, 

Hoary  with  lichen,  stands  with  aged  feet 
Deep  in  a  purple  mist  of  violets. 

Oh,  but  to  hear  its  bloomy  boughs  among. 

How  the  brown  throstle  chanteth  loud  and  long! 

He  all  unseen  doth  sway  with  shut  bright  eyes 
In  the  delirious  passion  of  his  song. 

Surely,  these  things  had  brought  me  full  content. 
Were  I  Louise  clear-eyed  and  innocent. 

Fifteen  unsullied  summers  'neath  the  skies. 

I  am  Louise,  sinner  and  penitent. 

Ah  !  the  child’s  heart  o’eifull  with  trust  and  joy! 
Lord  !  it  grew  world-sore,  stained  with  earth's  alloy ; 
Till  one  came  smiling  by.  and  taking  it. 

Broke  it  as  children  break  a  worn-out  toy. 

Even  this  poor  heart  Thou,  Lord,  didst  not  refuse 
Long  Thou  didst  wait  as  one  that  knocks  and  sues 
At  a  heart’s  door  that  opes  not  to  admit. 

While  on  his  gold  locks  fall  the  dank  night  dews. 
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But  my  heart  heard  Thee  calling  through  the  years, 

Though  1  had  turned  away  and  closed  mine  ears. 

O'er  the  world’s  noise  Thy  cry  came  clear  and  sweet, 

Sure  Thou  art  gracious  to  a  sinner's  tears. 

Now  I  remember  how  a  woman  came. 

Meek  were  her  eyelids,  on  her  brows  sat  shame. 

Laid  unrebuked  her  tired  head  at  Thy  feet. 

She  was  a  sinner,  Magdalen  her  name. 

And  in  Thy  Resurrection’s  day  of  grace, 

First  Thou  didst  shine  before  Thy  mother’s  face  ; 

Next  Thou  didst  seek  in  tender  strange  disguise 
Magdalen,  wee[)ing  in  the  garden  ways. 

Take  my  bruised  heart  in  those  fair  hands  of  Thine, 

In  the  white  city  where  Thy  love  doth  shine  ; 

Jt  will  find  healing  through  the  centuries  ; 

Hasten  the  hour  for  which  I  faint  and  pine. 

When  I  shall  lie  with  broken  failing  breath, 

Hearing  the  steps  of  one  who  hasteneth  ; — 

Flame  shod,  but  garmented  with  gray  is  he. 

Thy  messenger.  Thy  fair  strong  angel.  Death. 

Women  are  many,  well  loved  wives  and  such. 

Who  quail  to  hear  him,  shudder  from  his  touch  ; 

His  beautiful  grave  face  these  cannot  see. 

Eyes  grow  but  clear  through  weeping  overmuch. 

How  should  they  know  how  wondrous  good  he  is 
From  whom  a  husband’s  arms  are  rest  and  bliss  ; 

In  whose  glad  eyes  a  tali  fair  son  smiles  down. 

Whose  lips  receive  a  little  daughter’s  kiss? 

Ah!  but  these  things  are  sweet  !  but  I,  outworn. 

Whose  body  that  hath  sinned  is  racked  and  torn. 

Look  upward  to  the  Cross  and  thorny  crown. 

And  yearn  and  agonize  for  that  new  morn, 

^Vhen  I  shall  enter  at  the  narrow  gate, 

And  climb  the  steep  defiles  and  desolate, 

Knowing  the  path  leads  to  clear  heights  and  fine. 

Where  in  the  white  noon  Christ  Himself  doth  wait. 

I  am  but  this,  a  broken  reed  that  He 
Hath  bound  with  His  strong  fingers  tenderly. 

Lord !  where  Thy  Father’s  many  mansions  shine. 

Wilt  Thou  not  keep  a  last  least  place  for  me  ? 

— Merry  England. 
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[The  following  article  from  the  lllustmUJ 
London  News  is  published  to  accompany  the 
engraved  portrait  which  makes  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  our  present  number.  For  fuller  details 
of  General  Gordon's  adventurous  career  the 
reader  is  referred  to  an  article  which  was 
published  in  the  April  number  of  The  Eclec¬ 
tic. — Editor  EcLECTtc  MACAZtNE.] 

A  PAINFUL  degree  of  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  is  just  now  felt  concerning  th^ 
position  of  General  Gordon  at  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  the  effect  of  his  proposals  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Soudan. 

The  incidents  of  General  Gordon’s 
adventurous  life,  and  especially  his 
remarkable  achievements  both  in  China 
and  the  Soudan,  have  been  narrated 
in  this  Journal  upon  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion.  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat  a  few 
dates  and  facts  of  biographical  impor¬ 
tance,  and  to  notice  the  peculiar  ante¬ 
cedents  of  his  present  mission  to  Khar¬ 
toum.  Charles  George  Gordon,  born  at 
Woolwich,  January  28th,  1833,  is  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Lieut. -General  Henry  Will¬ 
iam  Gordon, R.  A., one  of  an  old  Highland 
family  who  had  been  distinguished 
soldiers  in  four  generations.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Enderby,  of'  Blackheath,  a  London 
merchant  and  shipowner,  who  was  ex¬ 
tensively  concerned  in  the  South  Sea 
whaling  enterprise,  and  in  the  discovery 
of  the  Auckland  Isles  and  similar  geo¬ 
graphical  explorations.  Charles  Gordon 
was  educated  at  Taunton,  and  at  the 
Royal  Military  A^demy,  Woolwich  ;  he 
entered  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1854, 
and  served  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
at  the  capture  of  Kinburn,  and  in  the 
engineering  operations  for  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  naval  docks.  He 
was  engaged  from  May,  1856,  in  assist¬ 
ing  to  lay  down  the  new  frontier  of 
Bessarabia,  and  from  April,  1857,  to 
the  end  of  1858,  in  similar  work  on  the 
Armenian  frontier.  In  July,  i860,  he 
was  sent  to  China,  and  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Pekin,  after  which  Major  Gor¬ 
don  remained  as  commander  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  at  Tien-Tsin,  and  was 
also  employed  in  the  survey  of  the 
country  around  Shanghai.  The  Tai- 
Ping  rebellion  in  China,  which  had  first 
broken  out  in  1851,  became  in  i860 
threatening  to  the  safety  of  Shanghai  and 


other  ports  of  foreign  commerce.  After 
several  years  of  desultory  warfare,  the 
Chinese  Government  requested  the  aid 
of  the  British  Government  to  supply  a 
competent  officer  for  the  work  of  organ¬ 
izing  and  directing  the  Imperial  forces 
against  the  rebels.  Major  Gordon  was 
selected  for  this  service  and  was  furnish¬ 
ed  by  Li-Hung-Chang,  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Kiang  provinces  (who  is 
now  Prime  Minister  of  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
pire),  with  the  requisite  pow’ers.  In 
1863  and  1864,  Gordon  performed  won¬ 
ders  of  rapid  military  preparation,  drill¬ 
ing  and  training  a  small  but  efficient 
Chinese  army,  and  of  daring,  skilful, 
and  victorious  action,  capturing  the 
towns  of  Tai-Tsan,  Quin  -  San,  and 
Soo-Chow,  and  other  places  of  im¬ 
portance  which  soon  led  to  the  recovery 
of  Nankin  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Tai-Ping  rebellion.  Colonel  Gordon’s 
services  were  heartily  applauded  not 
only  by  the  Chinese  Government  but 
also  by  the  British  and  other  European 
mercantile  people  in  China.  He  return¬ 
ed  to  England  at  the  end  of  1864,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  at  Gravesend,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  the  .Thames 
fortifications  till  1871,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Galatz,  and  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  as  British  Commissioner  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
that  river. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  Colonel  Gor¬ 
don’s  first  mission  to  the  Soudan.  Early 
in  the  year  1874,  having  met  Nubar 
Pasha,  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  he 
was  invited  to  succeed  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
as  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Lake 
Provinces  of  the  Upper  Nile,  with  a 
view  to  suppressing  the  slave  trade.  He 
went  thither,  arriving  at  Khartoum  on 
March  12th,  and  proceeding  to  Gondoko- 
ro,  then  the  seat  of  his  government,  where 
he  arrived  on  September  4th,  having 
spent  much  time  in  visiting  the  districts 
of  the  Saubat  River  and  Bahr-el-Ghazel, 
tributaries  of  the  White  Nile.  Gordon’s 
first  period  of  Soudan  administration, 
which  was  from  1874  to  the  end  of  1876, 
was  limited  to  the  line  of  the  White  Nile 
and  the  shores  of  Lakes  Albert  Nyanza 
and  Victoria  Nyanza,  with  the  assistance 
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of  Romolo  Gessi,  an  Italian,  his  second 
in  command.  He  undoubtedly  perform¬ 
ed  great  things  at  this  period,  establish¬ 
ing  a  series  of  military  stations  along 
the  line,  subduing  the  unruly  negro 
chiefs,  deposing  and  punishing  official 
malefactors,  and  local  rulers  who  abused 
their  power,  and  delivering  hundreds  of 
people  from  the  slave  traders.  But  the 
second  period  of  his  government,  in  the 
years  1877  to  the  end  of  1879,  was 
attended  with  far  less  satisfactory  results. 
He  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  Kng- 
land,  and  had  been  invested  with  much 
more  extensive  powers,  as  Governor- 
(ieneral  of  the  whole  of  the  Soudan 
provinces,  including  Kordofan  and  Dar- 
four,  with  Khartoum  for  the  centre  of 
this  vast  dominion.  He  had  no  longer 
to  deal  simply  with  the  mere  savages  of 
the  White  Nile  and  the  Lake  region,  but 
with  the  fierce  and  warlike  Mussulman 
tribes  of  the  Arab  race,  with  Zebehr 
Pasha  and  his  powerful  faction,  and 
with  the  corrupt  Egyptian  officials  who 
were  in  league  w’ith  them,  and  who  were 
interested  in  maintaining  the  slave  trade. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  General  Gor¬ 
don’s  efforts  to  contend  against  these 
foes  of  civilization  proved  an  utter 
failure,  and  after  two  years  and  a  half 
of  terrible  conflict,  he  threw  up  his  office 
in  disgust.  At  that  time,  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  whom  he  served,  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  a  large  army  and  a 
considerable  revenue  ;  and  if  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  order  in  the  Soudan  was  then 
found  impracticable,  it  must  be  more 
hopelessly  invpossible  now.  Wc  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  feel  surprised  that 
General  Gordon  is  obliged,  in  these 
days,  when  he  is  again  at  Khartoum, 
with  the  mere  nominal  title  of  Governor- 
General,  and  without  any  military  force, 
to  surrender  Darfour  and  all  that  region 
to  the  Mahdi,  to  proclaim  the  toleration 
of  slavery,  and,  finally,  to  propose  the 


admission  of  Zebehr,  his  former  great 
enemy,  as  the  only  person  capable  of 
ruling  the  central  districts  of  the  Soudan. 
It  is  a  signal  practical  refutation  of  all 
the  w’ell-meaning  but  fallacious  projects 
that  have  been  entertained  for  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  those  immense  territories,  with 
their  barbarous  and  restless  population, 
to  the  dominion  cf  a  civilized  govern¬ 
ment.  The  sooner  this  fact  is  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  withdrawn  in  peace,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  Egypt  and  for  England  ; 
and  General  Gordon  may  then  come 
home,  to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  for  getting  them  out  of  a  very 
perilous  situation. 

These  views  are  fully  supported  by 
the  study  of  General  Gordon's  interest¬ 
ing  private  letters  from  the  Soudan, 
published  in  a  volume  edited  by  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill,  entitled  “  Colonel  Gor¬ 
don  in  Central  Africa,”  which  appeared 
in  1881,  and  some  extracts  from  which 
are  included  in  Mr.  A.  Egmont  Hake’s 
volume,  ”  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gor¬ 
don,”  published  this  year  by  Remington 
&  Co.  General  Gordon’s  deliberate 
conviction,  from  his  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Soudan,  is  recorded  to  the 
effect  that  the  slave  trade  can  only  be 
effectually  checked  by  closing  the  market 
for  slaves  in  Egypt  and  in  the  .Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  espe¬ 
cially  by  guarding  the  Red  Sea  ports  ; 
and  that  to  attempt  its  forcible  suppres¬ 
sion  in  the  Soudan  is  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  British  Government, 
and  the  British  public,  will  be  wise  to 
act  upon  this  opinion,  and  will  not 
suffer  the  rivalries  of  our  political  fac¬ 
tions  to  distract  them  from  a  course 
prescribed  by  true  humanity,  as  well  as  by 
justice  and  prudence — that  of  leaving 
the  interior  of  the  Soudan  to  its  own 
people. — Illustrated  London  News. 
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Medi.«val  Europe  woke  up  from  the  The  newly-roused  consciousness  of  hu- 
long  intellectual  trance  of  the  Dark  Ages  inanity  was,  for  a  time,  disposed  to  blend 
like  a  sleeper  suddenly  startled  from  his  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and  to  overlook 
dreams  and  still  confused  as  to  the  boun-  the  distinction  between  the  tangible 
daries  between  reality  and  imagination,  world  of  sense  and  the  impalpable  do- 
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main  of  fancy.  For  to  the  collective  as 
to  the  individual  soul  of  man.  thrilling 
to  the  first  supreme  sense  of  self-recog¬ 
nition.  all  ideas  were  primarily  interest¬ 
ing  as  items  of  its  inner  experience,  and 
only  in  a  secondary  degree  as  symbols  of 
external  things.  The  visionary  altitude 
uf  mind  which  produced  mysticism  in  re¬ 
ligion  took  the  form  of  uncritical  recep¬ 
tiveness  in  the  domain  of  secular 
thought.  Fable  seemed  no  less  credible 
than  fact,  and  the  most  apocryphal  le¬ 
gends  were  received  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  best  authenticated  statements  of 
history.  The  faith  that  so  readily  di¬ 
gested  maivels  craved  for  a  perpetual 
supply  of  such  food,  and  fiction  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  sympathetic  atmosphere  of 
credulity. 

Thus,  while  the  myth-haunted  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  South  clung  to  the  old  be¬ 
liefs.  and  metamorphosed  without  re¬ 
nouncing  them,  the  Northern  races 
evolved  a  new  wonder-world  for  them¬ 
selves,  peopled  by  real  and  fictitious  he¬ 
roes  of  their  national  story.  On  that 
side  of  the  Alps  there  were  formed  two 
great  nuclei  of  romance,  round  which  all 
the  shadowy  brain-creations  of  poets 
crystallized  for  many  generations — the 
Courts  of  the  British  Arthur,  and  the 
Frankish  Charlemagne.  A  series  of  fa¬ 
miliar  characters  grouping  themselves 
about  these  centres  of  action  were  found, 
like  the  stereotyped  masks  of  the  Italian 
stage,  a  convenient  fundamental  basis 
for  an  indefinitely  varied  superstructure 
of  narrative  and  intrigue. 

These  stock  characters  and  pieces 
soon  became  the  common  property  of 
Europe,  over  which  there  existed  then  a 
freer  interchange  of  popular  ideas  than 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  literature 
of  culture  is  indeed  cosmopolitan,  but 
that  of  the  vulgar  strictly  localized  and 
circumscribed.  The  itinerant  ballad- 
singers  and  tale-mongers  who  traversed 
Europe  from  a  very  early  age  were  the 
first  seed-carriers  of  thought  ;  but  the 
Crusades  gave  the  strongest  impulse  to 
that  solidarity  of  popular  sentiment,  of 
which  they  were  also  the  outcome  and 
expression,  and  without  whose  previous 
existence  they  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble. 

So  thoroughly  did  the  heroes  of  Nor¬ 
thern  song  become  naturalized  below  the 
Alps,  that  they  have  there  to  this  day  a 


more  vivid  existence  in  the  imagination 
of  the  multitude  than  any  actual  histor¬ 
ical  figures,  and  among  the  many  stormy 
episodes  that  enliven  the  streets  of  Na¬ 
ples  a  pitched  battle  between  two  rival 
“Rinaldi,”  or  chanters  of  the  prowess 
of  that  doughty  knight,  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  one.  But  in  Italy  the 
luxuriant  efflorescence  cf  Northern  fancy 
was  planted  on  a  substratum  of  classical 
tradition  ;  defaced,  indeed,  distorted 
and  disguised,  but  never  wholly  obliter¬ 
ated  from  the  long  memory  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  this  obscure  but  unbroken 
link  with  the  past  that  gave  its  strong  vi¬ 
tality  to  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
There  the  recovered  lore  of  antiquity 
stirred  sympathies  long  dormant  in  the 
popular  heart,  and  re-sown  on  congenial 
soil,  like  the  mummy  wheal  of  Egypt, 
fructified  to  a  fresh  harvest  after  its  sec¬ 
ular  burial  of  oblivion. 

The  Italian  epic  epitomizes  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  in  its  fusion  of  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  currents  of  tradition.  Their  assim¬ 
ilation  was  effected  by  the  bizarre  imag¬ 
ination  of  Matteo  Boiardo,  whose  single 
brain,  says  Signor  Rajna,*  fulfilled  the 
functions  of  popular  fancy  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  performing  the  miracle  of  recasting 
antique  material  in  mediaeval  form. 
For,  in  the  Orlando  Jnnamorato,  he  has 
enriched  the  familiar  groundwork  of  the 
chansons  de  gestes  with  an  embroidery  of 
classical  episode,  imagery,  and  illustra¬ 
tion,  worked  in  with  marvellous  profu¬ 
sion  and  felicity.  Thus  his  work,  though 
incomplete,  effected  an  artistic  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  provided  the  materials  ready 
to  the  hand  of  his  more  famous  success¬ 
or,  and  if  the  disciple  has  eclipsed  the 
master,  it  is  due  less  to  inherent  superior¬ 
ity  of  genius  than  to  the  sudden  maturity 
of  intellectual  life  in  the  interval.  During 
the  century  covered  by  the  lives  of  the 
singers  of  the  two  “Orlandos”  (1434 — 
1533)  man  aged  fast,  and  the  minute- 
hand  of  thought  travelled  through  a 
large  arc  on  the  dial  of  progress. 

in  reading  Boiardo  we  feel  that  the 
world  was  still  young  when  he  sang. 
The  deathless  freshness  of  an  immortal 
is  on  his  lips,  the  limpid  faith  of  child¬ 
hood  in  his  verse,  vivid  with  the  illimit¬ 
able  possibilities  of  a  yet  unexplored  uni¬ 
verse.  Who,  indeed,  could  say  that 
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marvels  should  cease  in  an  age  which 
was  to  make  known  the  one  half  of  the 
round  earth  to  the  dwellers  on  the  other 
half  ?  Might  not  the  very  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  themselves  still  have  seemed  pliant 
and  plastic  while  the  visible  horizon  of 
humanity  was  capable  of  such  indefinite 
expansion  ? 

In  the  succeeding  generation  this  fore¬ 
glow  of  auroral  promise,  vague  with  un¬ 
shaped  dreams,  thrilled  with  coming 
revelation,  has  already  given  place  to 
the  clear  cold  noonday  of  fruition. 
Man  has  come  of  age  and  entered  on 
his  inheritance,  but  in  soberer  mood  ; 
the  flush  has  faded  from  the  ifacc  of 
earth,  and  the  "universe  in  ceasing  to  be 
a  play-ground  has  begun  to.  be  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

Ariosto  reflects  the  change  ;  he  is  gay, 
but  it  is  with  the  calculated  mirth  of  a 
worldling  or  cynic,  not  with  the  unut¬ 
terable  joyousness  of  a  child  or  savage. 
A  materialist  at  heart,  the  gracious  pow¬ 
ers  of  nature  have  ceased  to  be  living 
presences  to  him  ;  and  though  he  uses 
the  hobgoblin  machinery  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  it  is  with  no  more  faith  in  its 
reality  than  the  manager  of  a  theatre  has 
.  in  the  diablerie  of  his  Christmas  panto¬ 
mime.  Human  passion,  generally  in  its 
least  exalted  form,  has  taken  its  place  as 
the  main  motive  power  of  his  drama, 
which  is  so  far  better  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  the  modern  world,  and  has 
therefore  superseded  its  forerunner. 

The  early  popularity  of  the  fable  of 
Circe  is  shown  by  its  appearance  in  the 
Odyssey  in  two  forms,  both  doubtless  tra¬ 
ditional  variations  of  the  same  original. 
That  Calypso  is  but  a  duplicate  of  her 
sister  enchantress  is  evident  from  the 
identity  of  epithet  and  language,  obvi¬ 
ously  prescriptive,  applied  to  them,  as 
well  as  from  the  general  similarity  of  the 
outline  of  their  story.  Both  island-god¬ 
desses,  they  became  enamored  of  the 
wandering  mortal  cast  on  their  shores, 
and  detained  him  in  gilded  captivity, 
but  eventually  consent  to  speed  the  part¬ 
ing  guest  on  his  way.  They  share  the 
same  descriptive  epithet,  “of  the  braid¬ 
ed  tresses,”*  are  similarly  engaged  when 
first  introduced  “  singing  with  a  sweet 
voice,”  as  they  fare  to  and  fro  before  a 


*  The  translation  of  the  Odyssey  by  Mr.  Lang 
and  Professor  Butcher  is  followed  throughout. 
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loom,  and  there  is  no  variety  in  their 
toilets,  as  both  are  clad  “in  a  great 
shining  robe  light  of  woof  and  gra¬ 
cious,”  with  a  golden  girdle  cast  about 
the  waist,  and  a  veil  on  the  head.  Mer¬ 
cury  is  in  each  case  the  agent  of  deliv¬ 
erance,  and  “the  goodly  Odysseus" 
makes  both  his  fair  hostesses  swear  a 
like  oath  “  not  to  plan  any  hidden  guile 
to  his  hurt.”  Calypso  is,  however,  a 
much  more  shadowy  personage  than 
Circe,  whose  previous  career,  her  mur¬ 
der  of  her  husband  the  Prince  of  Col¬ 
chis,  and  consequent  exile  by  her  family 
to  a  solitary  island,  seems  to  give  her  a 
footing  in  the  actual  world  on  a  substan¬ 
tial  basis  of  human  turpitude. 

Popular  piety  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
no  means  called  in  question  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Pagan  divinities,  but  while 
dethroning  them  from  the  supernal 
heights  of  Ol)  mpus,  assigned  them 
place  and  power  in  its  own  demoniac 
mythology.  Circe,  however,  under¬ 
went  a  more  gtacious  transformation, 
and  was  relegated  to  that  elfin  world  in 
whose  fantastic  creations  Northern  fancy 
ran  riot.  Here  we  find  her  under  many 
names  and  in  varying  disguises — as  the 
baleful  but  beautiful  fairy  queen  who 
selects  a  favored  mortal  to  share  the 
sensuous  joys  of  her  existence.  In 
early  British  fable  she  appears  as  the 
sister  of  Arthur,  her  who  transported 

Mystic  Ulher's  deeply-wounded  son. 

to  her  enchanted  Isle  of  Avalon  when 
he  passed  from  earth.  The  mortal  love 
of  this  fair  dame  was  the  knight  Ogier, 
called  the  Dane,  though  his  country  was 
not  northern  Denmark,  but  the  “  Den- 
nemark’’ or  .\rdennes  frontier  between 
France  and  Belgium,  the  district  which 
conferred  pseudonym  and  patronymic 
on  William  de  la  Marck  “  the  wild  boar 
of  Ardennes.”  The  legend  tells  how 
Ogier  was  one  day  carried  by  his  horse 
Papillpn  along  a  track  of  light  to  .Aval¬ 
on.  There,  beside  a  sparkling  fountain, 
he  sees  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  offers 
him  a  golden  crown  wreathed  with 
flowers.  He  no  sooner  puts  it  on  than 
all  memory  of  his  former  life  is  effaced 
from  his  mind,  and  he  becomes  the 
contented  slave  of  the  fairy.  But  one 
day  his  crown  slips  off  into  the  fountain, 
his  memory  returns,  and  all  the  dor¬ 
mant  feelings  of  his  former  self  reawake 
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within  him.  He  revisits  earth  to  find 
that  two  hundred  years  have  passed  away 
in  what  seemed  a  few  rapturous  hours 
in  Avalon.  Charlemagne  and  all  his 
old  associates  have  departed,  and  the 
world  has  no  longer  a  place  for  him  ; 
so  he  finally  returns  to  fairy-land,  where 
he  still  dwells  in  a  long  trance  of  bliss.* 

The  fountain  in  this  legend  is  no  mere 
chance  accessory,  for  Morgain  in  all  her 
phases  is  invariably  connected  with 
water  ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Circe  herself  was  not  only  of  oceanic 
lineage,  but  that  her  four  attendant 
maidens  were  “  born  of  the  wells  and 
the  woods  and  the  holy  rivers  which 
flow  forward  into  the  salt  sea.” 

Now  the  water-loving  nature  of  the 
fay  is  not  only  a  link  with  Circe,  but 
serves  also  to  connect  her  with  a  still 
wider  set  of  associations.  For  in  Bre¬ 
ton  speech  her  name,  slightly  disguis¬ 
ed  as  Marie  Morgan,  is  the  designation 
of  the  mermaid  or  woman-fish,  the  form 
under  which  Deiceto  or  Atergatis,  the 
Phcenician  Venus,  was  worshipped.! 

In  some  cities  of  Asia  Minor  the  fish 
originally  sacred  to  this  divinity  are' 
still  held  in  superstitious  reverence, 
though  the  pond  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
closed  has  Iteen  generally  rechristened 
after  Abraham  or  some  saint  ;  and  even 
in  Ireland  a  relic  of  the  same  Pheenf- 
cian  worship  survives  in  the  ”  holy 
fish,”  believed  by  the  peasantry  to  in¬ 
habit  the  “holy  wells”  that  abound 
through  the  country.  The  water-fairy 
Melusina  is  of  the  same  origin,  but  the 
class  of  stories  in  which  she  figures 
diverge  into  channels  foreign  to  the  Circe 
myth.  The  thread  of  legendary  ro¬ 
mance  is  thus  ever  twined  of  many 
strands,  baffling  the  attempt  to  trace  it 
home  to  a  single  starting-point. 

The  Fay  Morgain,  or  Fata  Morgana, 
in  Italian  as  in  British  fable  is,  as  sve 
shall  see  later  on,  the  most  conspicuous 
representative  of  the  classical  enchant¬ 
ress.  The  many-facetted  invention  of 
Boiardo,  however,  gave  a  multiform 

*  ••  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  By 
S.  Baring-Gould. 

t  An  early  Greek  coin  represents  Aphrodite 
standing  on  two  dolphins  with  tails  coiling 
right  and  left,  while  she  passes  her  fingers 
through  her  long  tresses  with  the  traditional 
action  of  the  mermaid.  The  mirror,  too,  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  latter  was  part  of  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  Paphian  goddess. 


aspect  to  every  theme  he  dealt  with  ; 
and  he  created  a  group  of  guileful  god- 
esses  differing  more  or  less  from  the 
original  type.  But  in  the  enchanted 
palace  of  the  first  of  the  series,  he  puts 
before  us,  as  though  to  strike  the  key¬ 
note  of  similar  situations,  the  tale  of 
Circe  in  its  classical  form,  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  favorite  device  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  poetry  by  describing  it  as  the 
subject  of  decorative  representation. 
Such  an  arcade  or  loggia  as  he  here 
portrays,  frescoed  with  successive 
scenes,  must  often  have  been  under  his 
eyes  in  the  cloisters  and  churches  of 
Modena  and  Ferrara. 

Orlando,  the  most  rodoubtable  cham¬ 
pion  of  Christendom,  having  incau¬ 
tiously  drunk  from  a  gulden  bowl  prof¬ 
fered  by  a  lovely  damsel  on  a  bridge, 
has  been  thereby  deprived  of  memory, 
and  enthralled  to  the  fairy  Dragontina, 
who  keeps  a  preserve  of  knights  similar¬ 
ly  bewitched,  to  fight  her  battles  and  do 
her  bidding.  Orlando’s  entry  into  the 
enchanted  garden  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  :* 

On  Brigliadoro  f  enters  by  the  gate. 

The  mighty  Count  of  Brava  dazed  in  mind. 

He  sees  a  palace  wrought  with  art  so  great 
As  all  imagining  to  leave  behind. 

A  cloister  fair  and  wide  doth  rest  its  weight 
On  amber  shafts,  and  base  of  gold  refined  ; 
With  marbles  white  and  green  the  floor  is 
gleaming. 

And  gold  and  azure  o’er  the  roof  are  beaming. 

The  Count  then  turned  to  view  the  fair  ar¬ 
cade. 

With  walls  three-fronting  painted  every  one — 
The  master’s  hand  such  cunning  had  displayed. 
That  Nature  here  might  sec  herself  outdone. 
’Mid  other  rare  and  curious  things  portrayed. 
Through  varied  scenes  a  story  seemed  to  run  ; 
Damsels  and  knights  than  buds  in  May  were 
rifer. 

And  each  one’s  name  was  writ  in  golden 
cipher. 

There  stood  a  damsel  on  the  salt-sea  beach, 
Her  face  so  tinted  with  life’s  vivid  hue 
That  whoso  gazed  half  seemed  to  hear  her 
,  speech. 

As  with  soft  words  men  to  the  shore  she  drew. 
And  then  to  beasts  transformed  them  all  and 
each. 

Bereft  of  human  shape,  a  bestial  crew  ; 

As  boars,  or  wolves,  or  lions  some  imbruted. 
And  some  to  griffins  winged  or  bears  trans¬ 
muted. 


*  This  and  all  subsequent  passages  are  trans¬ 
lated  from  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi’s  edition  of 
the  ”  Oilardi  Innamorato,'  published  in  183a 
t  Orlando’s  steed. 
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And  here  a  ship  to  reach  the  shore  is  seen  ; 
Thence  stepping  to  the  land  a  cavalier. 

Who,  with  his  honeyed  words  and  gallant 
mien. 

Inflamed  to  love  that  damsel  without  peer. 

The  key  that  locked  the  magic  draught,  I 
ween. 

In  act  to  give  him  she  doth  next  appear. 

The  potion  yielding,  by  whose  virtue  aided. 

So  many  knights  to  beasts  she  had  degraded. 

Next  was  she  shown  by  love  so  blindly  led 
For  that  bold  Baron  come  across  the  main, 
That,  lured  by  her  own  arts,  herself  instead 
To  drink  of  the  enchanted  cup  was  fain. 

Turned  to  a  milk-white  hind  as  then  she  fled. 
In  hunter’s  snare  behold  her  trapped  and 
ta’en. 

Circella  hath  the  painter  writ  above  her. 

And  giv’n  the  name  Ulysses  to  her  lover. 

{Or.  In.,  book  i.,  canto  6,  stanza  47.) 

The  story  of  the  transformation  of 
the  enchantress  into  a  hind,  unless  of 
Boiardo’s  own  invention,  shows  that 
the  myth  of  Circe  had  become  sufficient¬ 
ly  popularized  in  mediaeval  Italy  to  re¬ 
ceive  additions  and  modifications.  The 
situation  of  this  and  similar  regions  of 
enchantment,  beyond  a  river,  which 
must  be  crossed  to  reach  them,  invests 
them  with  the  island  character  tradition¬ 
ally  required  for  their  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  true  marine  islands 
not  being  conveniently  accessible  to  the 
Paladins,  who  travelled  generally  by 
land.  After  some  tremendous  encoun¬ 
ters,  in  which  the  enthralled  knights  are 
compelled  to  do  battle  with  their  own 
friends  and  kinsfolk,  the  Garden  of 
Dragontina  is  finally  destroyed  by 
Angelica’s  ring,  the  deus  ex  machina  of 
the  poem. 

Orlando  meets  a  still  more  formidable 
sorceress  in  the  kingdom  of  Orgagna, 
where  Falerina,  princess  of  that  country, 
holds  a  number  of  knights  in  durance 
by  the  force  of  her  magic  sfiells  ;  but, 
like  Circe,  retains  one  by  the  witchery  of 
love  alone.  The  Paladin  warned  of 
the  dangers  to  be  incurred  here,  is,  of 
course,  doubly  determined  on  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  is  presented  by  his  friendly 
informant  with  a  book  containing  direc¬ 
tions  for  vanquishing  the  potent  spells 
by  which  the  place  is  guarded.  The 
description  of  Falerina’s  garden  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  piece  of  ideal  meditcval 
scenery,  faithfully  reflecting,  as  it  does, 
the  ordinary  surroundings  of  an  Italian 
villa,  and  suggestive  rather  of  fresh  and 


flowery  pleasantness  than  of  any  of  the 
more  sublime  aspects  of  nature. 

On  the  right  hand  a  fountain  spouted  wide 
Its  living  wave  in  bounteous  plenty  shed  ; 

A  marble  figure  standing  in  the  lide. 

Forth  from  its  breast  the  gushing  water  sped. 
And  on  its  brow  was  writ,  “  This  stream  will 
guide 

To  the  fair  palace  whoso  will  be  led.” 

To  lave  his  brow  and  hands  the  Count  doth 
hasten 

In  the  refreshing  coolness  of  its  basin. 

Flanked  was  it  by  a  tree  on  either  hand. 

That  fountain  ail  embowered  in  verdure  green, 
A  stream  it  made  that  gladdened  all  the  land 
With  purest  water  of  chrystalline  sheen. 

It  ran  'iwixt  blossoms  on  a  flowery  strand. 

And  was  the  same  the  writing  meant,  1  ween. 
Which  on  the  forehead  of  the  image  printed 
The  peerless  Count  had  read,  as  has  been 
hinted. 

To  reach  the  palace  then  he  took  his  way. 
There  to  resolve  on  further  enterprise  ; 

And  as  his  path  beside  the  margin  lay. 

He  gazed  on  the  fair  scene  in  mute  surprise. 
It  was  the  very  blossom-time  of  May, 

That  broke  in  flush  of  bloom  before  his  eyes  ; 
Such  perfumed  breaths  from  all  the  place  were 
stealing 

As  filled  the  heart  with  every  blithesome 
feeling. 

Soft  dales  and  pleasant  heights  the  eye  did 
greet. 

And  beauteous  woods  of  larch  and  pine  were 
there. 

And  birds  on  verdant  boughs  in  cadence 
sweet 

Sung  their  wild  wood-notes  to  the  fragrant  air  ; 
Rabbits  and  kids,  and  stags  with  flying  feet. 

All  creatures  harmless  and  of  aspect  fair. 

Swift  hares  and  does  amid  the  trees  were 
chasing. 

The  pleasant  garden  with  their  antics  gracing. 

Orlando  took  the  streamlet  for  his  guide. 
And  after  he  had  gone  some  way,  full  soon. 
Beneath  a  hill  the  rising  ground  beside. 

He  saw  a  palace  all  of  marble  hewn  ; 

Yet  saw  not  all,  since  partly  it  did  hide 
Amid  the  trees  around  it  thickly  strewn  ; 

But  when  its  stately  mass  he  came  close  under. 
He  fairly  lost  himself  for  very  wonder. 

Since  not  of  marble  was  that  pile,  the  which 
Had  caught  his  eye  athwart  the  green  arcade. 
But  on  the  palace  walls  of  lofty  pitch 
Enamels  glowed,  and  scales  of  gold  inlaid. 

A  gate  it  had  with  treasure  all  so  rich. 

To  human  eyes  the  like  was  ne’er  displayed. 

In  height  it  measured  ten,  in  width  five  paces, 
With  emeralds  lined,  and  rubies  on  both  faces. 

{Or.  In.,  book  ii.,  canto  4,  stanza  20,  etc.) 

Wall  decoration  has  certainly  made  a 
great  stride  here  since  the  days  when 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  in  the  forest 
glades  came  upon  “the  halls  of  Circe 
builded  of  polished  stone  in  a  place 
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with  a  clear  prospect.”  The  dwelling 
of  Homer’s  goddess  would  evidently 
have  seemed  a  very  unadorned  and 
unpretending  structure  to  the  luxu* 
rious  imagination  of  the  Italian  poet. 

The  entrance  of  Falerina’s  garden 
proves  a  task  of  superhuman  difficulty, 
one  door  only  being  visible  at  a  time, 
which  vanishes  when  its  guardian  mon¬ 
ster  is  slain — a  process  repeated  at  each 
portal  in  succession.  Orlando,  how¬ 
ever,  is  instructed  by  his  guide-book 
how  these  spelts  are  to  he  encountered, 
and  when  about  to  engage  in  combat 
with  one  of  the  janitors,  a  bull  whose 
touch  consumes  like  flame,  takes  the 
preliminary  precautions  recommended. 
He  Alls  his  ears  and  helmet  with  roses 
so  as  completely  to  exclude  sound  ;  and 
thus  protected,  like  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  proceeds  with  the  adventure. 

Thus  both  his  curs  he  had  so  firmly  sealed 
With  roses  thickly  crushed  and  closely  wound. 
That  to  his  sense  no  outer  stir  appealed, 
Though  strained  to  listen  fur  the  faintest 
sound. 

So  to  the  stream,  beneath  whose  wave  con¬ 
cealed 

Full  many  a  one  had  watery  burial  found  ; 

A  tiny  lake  it  formed  in  calm  reposing. 

With  tranquil  wave  pellucid  depths  disclosing. 

The  Count  had  scarcely  reached  the  brink, 
when  lo ! 

A  gurgling  eddy  'gun  to  fret  and  boil. 

Uprose  a  Siren  singing  from  below. 

Hid  from  the  sight  her  beauty's  hideous  foil. 
All  woman  what  above  the  wave  doth  show. 
All  fish  beneath,  with  trrithing  scaly  coil. 
Plunged  to  the  waist  her  lower  limbs  she  cov¬ 
ers. 

What’s  foul  doth  hide,  and  what  is  fair  discov¬ 
ers. 

Then  *gan  she  sing  in  tones  so  dulcet  sweet. 
The  birds  flocked  round  to  listen  tu  her  strain  ; 
But  scarce  had  come  on  airy  pinions  fleet. 

Ere  lulled  with  sweetness  they  to  sleep  were 
fain. 

Naught  heard  the  Count,  but  by  the  book’s  re¬ 
ceipt 

A  semblance  of  attention  did  maintain. 

And  listening  feigned — then,  as  the  volume 
bade  him, 

Down  on  the  sward  beside  the  marge  he  laid 
him. 

(Or.  Jm.,  book  ii.  canto  4,  stanza  35,  etc.) 

While  he  feigns  to  sleep  the  Siren 
approaches  the  shore  to  slay  him,  but 
is  slain  herself  by  the  watchful  knight, 
who  proceeds  to  dye  his  armor  in  her 
blood. 


No  spot  he  leaves  but  is  in  gore  imbrued, 

H  is  harness  else  like  wax  upon  the  pyre 
Had  melted  piecemeal  ’neath  the  onset  rude 
Of  the  terrific  bull,  whose  nature  dire 
When  stirred  to  rage  naught  earthly  had  with¬ 
stood. 

Who  hath  one  horn  of  steel  and  one  of  fire. 
Consuming  all  with  touch  of  flame  and  iron. 
Save  what  hath  drunk  the  life-blood  of  a  Siren. 

(IbiJ.,  stanza  43.) 

We  have  here  the  fusion  of  the  singing 
Siren  with  the  monstrous  form  of  Scylla, 
which  produced  the  mediaeval  mermaid. 
This  hybrid,  while  endowed  with  the 
vocal  spells  of  the  bird-woman  of  classi¬ 
cal  art,  a  creature  not  of  the  sea  but  of 
the  shore,  is  adorned  with  the  fish-tail 
termination  with  which  Circe’s  jealousy 
disfigured  the  maiden  Scylla.  The 
association  of  the  whirlpool  with  the 
Siren  is  dimly  conveyed  by  the  Italian 
poets  in  the  eddy  which  always  precedes 
her  appearance,  as  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  and  a  similar  one  in  Tasso ; 
while  the  original  fish-woman,  or  god¬ 
dess,  was  the  aquatic  Venus  of  the 
East. 

The  Siren  recipe  having  proved  effect¬ 
ual  in  securing  him  victory  over  the 
bull,  Orlando  encounters  with  equal 
success  a  magic  ass  and  a  hydra  giant. 

The  three  preliminary  contests,  in  each 
of  which  one  of  the  senses  is  attacked 
by  a  female  monster,  symbolize  probably 
the  temptations  of  passion  under  various 
forms. 

Falerina’s  garden  is  destroyed  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  a  tree,  the  golden  fruit  of 
which,  grown  on  a  toweling  slender 
stem,  the  bold  knight  has  been  instruct¬ 
ed  to  pluck.  The  fairy  herself,  found 
contemplating  her  image  mirrored  in  a 
sword  which  she  was  endowing  with 
magic  virtue  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Paladin’s  destruction,  is  made  prisoner 
and  compelled  to  act  as  guide  to  another 
trap  filled  with  ensnared  cavaliers,  in  the 
realm  of  Morgana. 

This  elfin  cjueen,  the  typical  fairy  of 
Italian  song,  is  associated  with  a  curious 
natural  phenomenon.  In  calm  weather 
the  inhabitants  of  Reggio,  on  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  see  a  phantom  city,  with 
towers  and  walls  and  moving  population, 
gleaming  beneath  the  gentian-blue  waves, 
and  call  this  submarine  mirage  the  palace 
of  the  Fata  Morgana.  Whether  her 
entire  shadowy  existence  originated  ia 
the  refraction  spectre,  or  her  name  was 
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only  fancifully  bestowed  on  it,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  indicates  her  position  as  a  sea- 
witch,  and  accordingly  Boiardo  not  only 
establishes  her  in  a  subaqueous  realm, 
but  assigns  her,  among  her  other  super¬ 
natural  insignia,  two  mysterious  Ashes 
who  feed  on  gold  and  silver.  Teutonic 
fable,  however,  with  which  as  a  North 
Italian  he  came  in  contact,  steps  in  to 
modify  her  character,  making  her  the 
guardian  of  a  treasure  suggesting  the 
Rhine  Gold,  the  submerged  hoard  of 
the  Nibelung,  whence  the  poet  proceeds 
to  give  her  an  allegorical  signiAcation 
as  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  in  general. 

Orlando  is  forcibly  introduced  to  her 
kingdom  by  a  giant,  who  seizes  him  in 
a  combat  on  a  bridge,  and  leaps  bodily 
into  the  water,  carrying  him  in  his  arms. 
He  then  Ands  himself  in  a  wonder-world 
of  splendor  and  enchantment,  with  the 
treasure  of  Morgana  displayed  before 
his  eyes.  He  sees  a  king  sitting  at  a 
banquet  with  a  great  company  all 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ; 
but  a  sword  is  suspended  overhead,  and 
an  inscription  points  the  moral  of  the 
instability  of  earthly  possessions.  Or¬ 
lando  desires  to  light  his  further  way 
with  the  carbuncle  set  in  a  golden  lily 
which  illumines  the  scene,  but  Ands  its 
acquisition  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 

And  while  he  stood  absorbed  in  musing  slow. 
The  wondrous  stone  enchained  his  heart  and 
eye. 

And  to  his  mind  seemed  living  fire  aglow. 

But  as  in  haste  to  snatch  it  he  drew  nigh, 

The  brazen  figure  with  the  bended  bow. 
Incontinent,  a  hurtling  shaft  let  fly  : 

The  carbuncle  it  struck,  and  its  diffusion 
Of  radiance  quenched  mid  clamor  and  confu¬ 
sion. 

And  on  the  instant,  lo  !  an  earthquake  shock 
Swayed  all  the  place,  and,  moaning,  shook  the 
ground. 

Bellowed  on  every  side  the  hollow  rock. 

Nor  was  there  ever  heard  more  dreadful  sound. 
The  Count  stood  firm  and  moveless  as  a 
stock. 

As  one  in  whom  no  fear  was  ever  found  ; 
When  lo  !  the  carbuncle  the  lily  crowning 
Once  more  sheds  light,  the  dark  in  radiance 
drowning. 

Once  more  its  theft  Orlando  doth  essay. 

But  scarce  had  touched  it  with  his  hand,  when 
lo! 

The  archer  next  the  King,  without  delay. 

Let  fly  a  golden  arrow  from  bis  bow. 

An  hour  this  time  endures  the  earthquake’s 
fray. 

The  cavern  rending  as  in  earth’s  o’erthrow. 


The  light  vermeil  once  more,  when  all  is  stilly. 
Returns  to  crown  with  Are  the  golden  lily. 

(Or.  Jh.,  book  ii.,  canto  8,  stanza  37,  etc. 

Orlando,  interposing  his  shield  as  a 
protection,  succeeds  in  carrying  off  the 
stone,  and  Anally  rescues  the  knights 
from  a  vast  prison  of  crystal  in  which 
they  are  immured.  Morgana’s  affections 
are  centred  in  Ziliante,  a  beauteous 
youth,  who  is  also  delivered  from  her 
after  she  has  changed  him  into  a  dragon 
to  guard  her  bridge  by  the  terror  of  his 
aspect.  It  is  remarkable  that  she  is  the 
only  one  of  Boiardo's  elAn  queens  who 
resembles  the  classical  enchantress  in 
exercising  this  power  of  transformation, 
which  is,  indeed,  a  faculty  generally 
reserved  for  oceanic  divinities  in  the 
fable  of  all  countries.  Queen  Labe,  the 
Circe  of  the  “Arabian  Nights,’’  who 
transforms  Prince  Beder  into  an  owl,  is 
an  island  sorceress ;  Queen  Gulnare, 
equally  endowed,  is  a  Princess  of  the 
Sea ;  and  it  is  in  her  capacity  as  an 
ocean  or  water-nymph  that  Morgana  is 
similarly  gifted.  Boiardo  was  here  the 
faithful  interpreter  of  a  tradition,  which 
he  followed,  perhaps,  rather  instinctively 
than  consciously. 

“  Mambriano,”  a  chivalric  poem  by 
Francesco  Bello,  known  as  II  Cieco  da 
Ferrara,  whose  composition  intervened 
between  that  of  the  “  Innamorato”  and 
“Furioso,”  introduces  an  island  fairy, 
Carandina,  who  resembles  Circe  in  her 
attention  to  shipwrecked  strangers. 
Mambriano  and  Rinaldo,  who  arrive 
successively  in  this  fashion,  are  rivals  for 
her  favor,  until  a  friendly  magician, 
Malagisi,  plays  the  part  of  Mercury  in 
rescuing  the  latter  from  her  spells  by  a 
counteracting  potion. 

The  following  description  of  Caran- 
dina’s  charms  is  in  the  hyperbolical 
fashion  of  the  day  : 

Had  she  but  lived  when  Troy  still  ruled  the 
land. 

And  Venus  from  the  shepherd  gained  the 
prize, 

Not  to  the  goddess  had  he  stretched  his  hand. 
Or  Troy  been  burned  to  ashes  in  such  wise  ; 
For  as  those  fair  and  tender  limbs  be  scanned. 
And  caught  the  lovely  looks  of  beauteous 
eyes, 

Not  the  mere  apple  for  which  gods  had  striven. 
But  Troy  and  his  own  self  had  Paris  given. 

As  every  star  that  gems  the  vault  on  high 
’Tis  said  its  splendor  from  the  sun  doth 
take,  ' 
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All  beauty  that  on  earth  enchants  the  eye 
Is  loved  and  honored  solely  for  her  sake  ; 

As  zephyr  lulls  all  storm  with  gentle  sigh, 

So  her  sweet  speech  a  calm  of  soul  doth  make, 
Cheers  noble  hearts,  and  e'en  the  pusillani¬ 
mous 

Uplifts  to  actions  lofty  and  magnanimous. 

{Mambrtano,  canto  ii.,  stanza  31.) 

The  abundance  of  water  in  Caran- 
dina's  garden  recalls  Calypso’s  island, 
where  “  the  wells  of  four  streams  set 
orderly  were  running  with  clear  water, 
hard  by  one  another,  turned  each  to  a 
separate  course,”  and  the  fish-tank 
formed  by  the  converging  rills  is  not 
without  a  suggestion  of  the  sacred  ponds 
of  Atergatis. 

Full  in  the  garden’s  midst  a  fountain  gushed, 
All  bordered  round  with  trees  of  beauty  rare. 
The  home  of  birds  whose  voices,  never  hushed, 
Poured  dulcet  music  on  the  pleasant  air. 

Forth  from  the  hill  the  sparkling  waters 
rushed. 

In  many  a  rill  to  course  the  garden  fair. 

All  hastening  toward  a  basin  broad  and  brim¬ 
ming 

Where  various  fishes  in  the  depths  were  swim¬ 
ming. 

With  every  fruit  that  ripens  'neath  the  sun, 
Or  teems  on  earth,  the  gardens  did  abound  ; 
And  there,  moreover,  many  a  beauteous  one 
To  earth  denied  was  in  perfection  found. 

There  all  spoke  love— there  speech  of  war  was 
none — 

There  Venus’  self  as  reigning  queen  was 
crowned, 

'Mid  music,  song,  feasts,  games,  and  joys  yet 
rarer. 

In  all  which  Mambriano  was  made  sharer^ 
(Afambriano,  canto  i.,  stanza  64,  etc.) 

The  burlesque  genius  of  Ariosto  found 
a  congenial  subject  in  the  episode  of 
the  fay  Alcina,  left  unfinished  by  his 
predecessor,  and  developed  by  him  into 
a  true  Circe  fable.  Characteristically 
introduced,  with  a  faint  flavor  of 
Phcenician  tradition,  while  exercising 
her  power  over  fishes,  this  sea-witch  is 
endowed  by  her  latest  bard  with  those 
irresistible  spells  of  transformation  gen¬ 
erally  ascribed  to  oceanic  divinities. 
The  hero  Ruggiero,  borne  to  her  island 
by  the  Hippogriff,  or  flying  horse,  ties 
up  that  aerostatical  animal  to  a  myrtle- 
tree,  which  remonstrates  in  a  human 
voice  against  such  treatment,  and  proves 
to  be  the  Paladin  Astolfo,  thus  trans¬ 
formed  by  Alcina.  Ariosto,  in  his 
usual  colloquial  strain,  describes  the 
newly-arrived  knight  as  refreshing  him¬ 


self  after  his  journey,  when  surprised  by 
this  marvel.* 

His  parching  lips  in  the  wave  cool  and 
sweet 

He  laves,  and  through  its  tide  his  hands  doth 
pass. 

From  out  his  throbbing  veins  to  draw  the  heat. 
Enkindled  by  the  weight  of  the  cuirass  ; 

Nor  wonder  if  it  irked  in  course  so  fleet. 

Since  not  for  brief  parade  he  wore  its  mass. 

Rut  had,  thus  fully  armed  as  for  a  tourney. 
Made  at  one  stretch  three  thousand  miles  of 
journey. 

{Orl.  Fur.,  canto  vi,  stanza  25.) 

Ariosto’s  vigor  of  language  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  following  homely  meta¬ 
phor,  borrowed  from  Dante  ;  while  the 
idea  of  the  human  myrtle  was  originally 
derived  by  both  poets  from  Virgil : 

As  when  a  log  of  wood  with  empty  core. 

All  void  and  sapless  on  the  hearth  is  flung. 

And  the  moist  air  that  filled  each  gaping  pore 
Bv  the  flame’s  ardor  from  its  veins  is  wrung. 
With  inner  groans  it  seethes  and  splutters  o’er. 
Till  its  internal  rage  find  vent  and  tongue. 

So  plains  and  moans,  and  querulously  grieveth 
The  injured  myrtle  till  its  rind  it  cleaveth. 

(Idem,  stanza  27.) 

The  courteous  knight  apologizes,  full 
of  repentance  for  the  sufferings  unwit¬ 
tingly  inflicted  on  a  sentient  being,  and 
requests  to  hear  the  story  of  so  strange 
a  metamorphosis.  The  imprisoned  spir¬ 
it  introduces  itself  as  Astolfo,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Paladin,  and,  braggart  as  ever, 
adds  : 

Of  gracious  mien,  triumphant  still  in  wooing. 
My  very  charms  have  been  my  own  undoing. 

He  tells  his  story,  beginning  from  his 
release  with  others  from  Morgana’s  pris¬ 
on  by  the  arms  of  Orlando. 

Returning  from  those  islands  far  and  lone. 
Washed  on  the  eastward  by  the  Indian  sea. 
Where  in  a  dark  and  dismal  grotto  thrown 
Rinaldo  and  some  others  were  with  me  ; 
Whence,  by  the  prowess  for  which  he  is  known. 
The  Cavalier  of  Bravaf  set  us  free. 

I  held  my  way  along  the  sandy  reaches. 

Where  in  its  rage  the  north  wind  howls  and 
screeches. 

Led  by  our  pathway  and  an  adverse  fate. 
Upon  a  lovely  shore  one  morn  we  came. 
Where,  looking  o’er  the  sea,  was  situate 
The  castle  of  Alcina,  mighty  dame. 

And  her  we  found,  just  issued  from  the  gate. 
Alone  upon  the  beach  before  the  same. 

Where  without  hook  or  line  she  drew  the  fishes 
Unto  the  shore  according  to  her  wishes. 


*  The  references  are  to  Panizzi’s  edition  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso. 
f  Orlando. 
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There  nimble  doIi>hins  swam,  and  at  their 
heels 

Came  the  gross  tunny-fish  with  mouth  agape, 
And  oily-headed  sharks  and  ancients  seals 
Stirred  from  their  drowsy  sleep  by  many  a 
cape, 

Gilt-heads  and  mullet,  salmon,  blark-fish,  eels, 
Swam  round  in  shoals  of  every  size  and  shape. 
Saw-fish  and  whales,  all  monsters  of  the  ocean. 
Thrust  from  the  deep  their  mighty  backs  in 
motion. 

{Jdtm,  stanza  34,  etc.) 

Among  the  other  marine  monsters  as¬ 
sembled  is  a  giant  whale,  which  the  Pal¬ 
adins  take  for  an  island.  Alcina  mean¬ 
time  receives  them  courteously,  but,iOoks 
on  Astolfo,  as  he  declares,  with  especial 
favor. 

Alcina  drew  these  fish  from  out  the  sea. 

By  virtue  of  mere  words  and  muttered  spell ; 
The  Fay  Morgana’s  fairy-sister  she. 

Twin-bom,  but  first  or  last  I  cannot  tell. 

And  straightway  when  Alcina  looked  on  me. 
As  her  face  told,  my  aspect  pleased  her  well. 
With  plotting  skill  and  cunning  she  proceeded 
To  part  me  from  my  comrades,  and  succeeded. 

*  {/Jem,  stanza  38.) 

She  effects  her  purpose  by  entrapping 
him  on  the  whale’s  back  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pretext  : 

And  if  you  would  behold  a  siren  fair. 

Who  with  her  song  doth  pacify  the  deep. 

To  yonder  island  strand  we  will  repair. 

Where  at  this  hour  she  ever  tryst  doth  keep. 

/  The  mighty  whale  she  showed,  which,  floating 
there. 

We  deemed,  as  I  have  said,  an  islet  steep. 

I  ever  rash  and  bold  (in  lamenution 
I  say  it)  ventured  on  the  great  cetacean. 

{Idem,  stanza  40.) 

The  monster  instantlyfputs  to  sea,  car¬ 
rying  him  and  the  fay,  who  has  also  em¬ 
barked  on  it,  to  her  island  realm.  Here 
he  shares  her  power  and  splendor  until 
the  moment  comes  when  he  expiates  his 
folly  by  his  penitential  transformation. 

Too  late  I  knew  her  nature  slight  and  vain. 
Which  loves  and  unloves  in  one  moment’s 
space ; 

But  two  brief  months’  duration  had  my  reign 
Before  a  brand-new  lover  took  my  place. 

The  Fairy  drove  me  from  her  with  disdain. 

An  outcast  from  her  favor  and  her  grace. 

And  then  1  learned,  since  mis’ry  truth  discov- 
•  ers. 

Like  fate  had  met  a  thousand  former  lovers. 

Lest  they  her  life  of  wickedness  declare. 
When  wandering  hence  by  her  caprices 
spurned. 

On  this  rich  soil  she  plants  them  here  and 
there. 


To  olives  some,  and  some  to  larches  turned. 

To  palms  and  cedars  some,  while  others  share 
The  form  which  1  by  this  green  shore  have 
earned ; 

Some  flow  in  streams,  some  rage  as  beasts  fe¬ 
rocious,  , 

As  most  doth  please  the  Fairy’s  pride  atrocious. 

{Idem,  stanza  50,  etc.) 

Ruggiero,  though  forewarned,  falls 
headlong  under  the  spell  of  this  fickle 
dame,  to  whose  allurements  the  p>oet 
gives  a  secondary  allegorical  significa¬ 
tion,  which  may  indeed  point  his  moral, 
but  rather  mars  than  adorns  his  tale. 
The  interposition  of  the  good  but  prosy 
fairy,  Melissa,  rescues  him  and  all  the 
other  knights  from  their  degraded  con¬ 
dition,  and  finally  subdues  the  potent 
and  perfidious  Alcina. 

Nevertheless  the  idea  she  embodied 
of  female  fascinations  rendered  irresist¬ 
ible  by  their  alliance  with  the  supernat¬ 
ural,  had  not  yet  disappeared  from  Ital¬ 
ian  song,  and  it  was  reserved  for  a  later 
age  to  abandon  the  Homeric  tradition 
by  associating  witchcraft  exclusively 
with  age  and  deformity.  Tasso’s  Armi- 
da  conquers  more  hearts  by  her  beauty 
than  by  her  incantations,  though  it  is  by 
means  of  the  latter  that  she  first  leads 
Rinaldo,  the  young  .Achilles  of  the 
Christian  Iliad,  a  captive  to  her  bower. 
The  appearance  of  the  siren  who  is  the 
instrument  of  his  enthralment  is  herald¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  by  an 
eddy  on  the  stream,  as  follows  : 

Then  of  a  gurgling  murmur  he  was  ware 
Within  the  stream,  and  thither  turned  his  eyes. 
And  saw  a  ripple  in  mid-current  there 
Whirl  round  about  itself  in  eddying  guise, 

And  thence  emerge  a  glint  of  golden  hair. 

And  thence  a  maiden’s  lovely  face  uprise. 

Her  face  the  eye,  her  voice  the  ear  doth  capt¬ 
ure  ; 

She  sings,  and  heaven  and  air  are  stilled  in 
rapture. 

{Ger.  Lib.,  canto  xiv.,  stanza  60.) 

As  Rinaldo  sleeps,  lulled  by  the  siren, 
Armida  bends  over  him  to  slay  him  in 
revenge  for  his  liberation  of  her  enslaved 
knights,  but  is,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
described  as  becoming  instead  enamor¬ 
ed  of  his  youth  and  beauty  : 

But  as  she  gazed  and  watched  the  gentle 
sighs. 

Each  stir  of  whose  soft  heaving  she  could  see. 
The  smile  that  haunted  still  the  beauteous  eyes 
Now  closed  (what,  then,  their  moving  glance 
must  !) 
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She  pauses,  thrilled,  then  droops  in  tender 
guise 

Beside  him — while  all  hate  and  anger  flee  ; 

And  rapt  above  that  radiant  brow  inclining. 

She  seems  Narcissus  o’er  the  fountain  pining. 

(Idem,  stanza  6a.) 

Tasso  has  modelled  whole  passages 
on  corresponding  ones  in  Virgil,  and 
Armida’s  reproaches,  when  Rinaldo  is 
released  by  the  arrival  of  his  comrades 
with  a  counter  spell,  are  copied  almost 
literally  from  those  which  Dido  heaps 
on  the  departing  Eneas.  As  the  wom¬ 
an  has  vanquished  the  sorceress  in  Ar- 
mida,  so  modern  or  romantic  sentiment 
here  triumphs  finally  over  the  classical 
and  mediieval  spirit  which  had  so  long 
clung  to  the  ancient  story,  and  it  is 
henceforth  invested  with  a  new  charac¬ 
ter. 

Turning  to  Spanish  literature,  we  find 
it  treated  by  Calderon  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  emphasized  in  the  title  of 
his  Circe  drama,  El  Mayor  Encanto 
Amor  (“  Love  the  Greatest  Enchant¬ 
ment”).  In  this  version  of  the  tale, 
love  triumphs  indeed  on  all  hands,  since 
to  its  spell  alone  Ulysses  is  vulnerable  ; 
while  the  enchantress,  dying  in  despair 
at  his  departure,  finds  all  her  witchcraft 
helpless  against  the  same  power. 

Thus  in  the  modern  Circe  the  purely 
human  element  alone  survives,  and  the 
kernel-thought  she  embodies,  asserting 
the  supreme  spell  of  beauty  over  men’s 
hearts,  stands  out  at  last  in  bare  simplic¬ 
ity,  stripped  of  all  the  successive  husks 
of  fiction  that  had  overlaid  it.  For  a 
certain  recrudescence  of  popular  taste 
had,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  again  obscured 
what  classicalism  tended  to  make  clear, 
restoring  some  of  the  ruder  legendary 


forms  discarded  by  Greek  culture.  So 
Hellenic  Aphrodite  rises  from  the  Pa- 
phian  foam  in  undimmed  loveliness, 
having  cast  the  scaly  slough  of  the  East¬ 
ern  fish-goddess,  her  deformed  progen¬ 
itor,*  but  the  grotesque  mediseval  imag¬ 
ination  revives  that  obsolete  monstrosi¬ 
ty  in  the  mermaid  or  siren,  whose  close 
connection  with  the  water-witch  of  Ital¬ 
ian  song  is  proved  by  the  identity  of 
Morgana’s  name  with  the  Marie  Mor¬ 
gan,  or  woman-fish,  of  Breton  folk-lore. 
The  same  shadowy  association  which 
linked  this  hybrid  of  the  deep  to  the 
class  of  ideas  more  gracefully  embodied 
in  the  island  goddesses  Venus,  Calypso, 
and  Circe,  may  be  dimly  traced  in  the 
gold-fed  fish  of  Morgana,  in  Carandina’s 
well-stocked  tank,  in  Alcina’s  piscatory 
sport,  and  in  the  holy  fish,  the  object  of 
mysterious  reverence  to  the  Irish  peas¬ 
antry.  But  if  such  survivals  do  little 
more  than  remind  ns  how  completely  we 
have  broken  with  the  past  to  which  they 
belonged,  they  also  show  how  deeply- 
rooted  in  human  nature  must  be  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  has  so  long  haunted  the  brain 
of  mankind.  They  point  the  moral  that 
if  Circe  the  sorceress  is  finally  deposed, 
Circe  the  woman  lives  and  reigns  for¬ 
ever,  and  that,  as  the  motto  of  Calde¬ 
ron’s  drama  puts  it.  Love  is  still  the 
greatest  enchantment. — National  Maga¬ 
zine. 


*  Among  other  tables  connecting  Venus 
with  the  fish  avatar,  is  one  narrating  how  she 
and  Cupid,  meeting  the  giant  Typhon  by  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  were  so  terrified  at  his 
aspect  that  they  jumped  into  the  stream  and 
took  the  form  of  fishes.  The  Italian  pesce 
d'ApriU  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  this  wor¬ 
ship,  April  being  the  month  of  Aphrodite. 


FRAGMENT  FROM  A  LAY  OF  MODERN  ENGLAND. 
(PiCKKD  UP  SOMEWHERE  BETWEEN  DOWNING  STREET  AND  KhARTOUM.) 
BV  AUBERON  HERBERT. 

***** 

But  the  statesman's  brow  was  dark. 

And  fear  was  in  his  eye. 

For  he  saw  the  wild  storm  rising 
Across  his  summer  sky. 

”  The  Mahdi,  he  will  water 
His  steeds  at  Cairo’s  gate  ; — 

No  Caucus,  and  no  Chamberlain, 

Can  save  us  from  our  fate  !” 
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Then  out  spoke  gallant  Gordon, — 

All  fearless  was  his  speech, — 

“What  could  a  man ‘ask  better. 

Than  to  stand  in  the  fiery  breach, 

To  go  at  England’s  bidding 
And  rend  the  sordid  chain, 

That  binds  the  desert  peoples. 

For  the  sake  of  a  Pacha's  gain  ; 

To  build  up  out  of  ruin 
Order  and  peace  once  more  ; 

To  burn  the  thongs  for  scourging. 

To  break  the  prison-door?” 

*  *  * »  ♦  * 

Alone  stood  our  brave  hero. 

But  constant  still  in  mind. 

In  front,  foes  thick  as  desert  sand. 

And  sneaking  friends  behind. 

“  Now  curse  it,”  quoth  glib  Gladstone, 

Blood-guiltiness  I  fear  ; 

The  sun  beats  strong,  the  way  is  long. 

And  English  gold  is  dear  !” 

Aye !  curse  it,”  quoth  smooth  Granville, 

“Yet  will  I  speak  him  fair; 

And  show  in  my  despatches 
A  Minister’s  wise  care. 

To  save  him  from  the  bad  Zebehr, 

And  from  the  Mahdi  too  ; 

And  praise  him,  while  we  leave  him 
To  sink  with  all  his  crew  !  ” 

“Aye!  curse  it,”  quoth'  Spectator, 

“Why  raise  a  hand  to  save 

The  friends  he’s  gathered  round  him  ; 

''  Let  each  man  dig  his  grave. 

Or  join  the  coming  Mahdi, 

Or  take  himself  to  flight ; 

We’ll  rally  round  the  Government, 

And  have  a  faction  fight.” 

Round  turned  he  as  not  deigning. 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see. 

Naught  spake  he  to  glib  G'adstone, 

To  Granville  naught 'spake  he; 

But  he  turned  to  the  English  people 
And  spoke  to  the  English  heart. 

That  ever  has  throbbed  the  higher 
When  called  to  choose  its  part. 

“  I  came  here  at  your  bidding, 

I  came  to  try  and  save  ; 

I  spoke  of  that  far  England, 

Away  beyond  the  wave. 

Whose  hand  could  reach  the  helpless. 

Whose  shield  could  bar  the  way. 

And  would  not  leave  to  perish 
One  life,  that  owned  her  sway, 

'  The  people  gathered  round  me — 

Fresh  risen  from  the  dust— 

-  They^ kissed  my  hands,  all  weeping, 
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In  Sign  of  love  and  trust  ;  ^ 

They  brought  the  grain  they’d  hoarded, 

Out  in  the  public  street ; 

They  brought  their  stores  of  money, 

And  laid  them  at  my  feet ; — 

And  now,  forsooth.  I'm  bidden 
To  save  m)self  in  Hight, 

Slink  by  some  secret  gateway 
Into  the  shameful  night ; 

Leave  all  who  ventured  with  me. 

Who  joined  their  hands  to  mine. 

Leave  them  to  face  the  Mahdi's  grace. 

And  taste  his  wrath  divine ! 

No,  by  the  God  who  made  me, 

Leave  me,  if  so  you  choose ! 

To  those  who  are  your  garrisons. 

All  help,  all  hope  refuse  ! 

Bring  them  not  home  in  safety. 

But  cast  them  to  their  fate  ! 

Teach  all  who  trust  to  England, 

What  gifts  their  faith  await ! 

Rule  if  you  will  this  England 
With  party  tricks  and  cries. 

Keep  meanness  in  high  places. 

Wrap  shameful  deeds  in  lies ; 

But  ask  not  of  a  soldier. 

Who  statecraft  knows  not  well. 

To  share  in  your  dishonor, 

To  sell  his  soul  to  Hell  !" 

*  *  m  *  * 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  • 
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Colonel  Tcheng-ki-Tong,  military 
attach^  to  the  Chinese  Embassy  in 
Paris,  is  telling  the  Western  barbarians 
in  the  columns  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mottdes  how  very  inferior  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  that  of  China  in  such  essential 
fundamentals  as  the  position  of  woman 
and  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Another 
eminent  Chinese  mandarin,  who  some¬ 
times  surveys  English  civilization  from 
the  pavement  of  Regent  Street,  has 
come  to  a  similar  conclusion  about  an 
even  more  painful  phase  of  the  woman 
question  ;  but  of  him  and  his  philos¬ 
ophizings  we  may  have  something  more 
to  say  hereafter.  At  present  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with' the  criticisms  of  his 
military  confrere.  Colonel  Tcheng-ki- 
Tong,  whose  paper  in  the  current  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Rei>ue  is  lively  reading  in  good 
sooth.  It  is  natural  enough  that  he 
should  begin  by  a  tribute  to  the  family 
life  of  China,  which  he  declares  resem¬ 


bles  that  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  ;  but 
we  may  skip  all  his  dissertations  about 
those  matters  and  come  to  his  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  regulating 
the  great  question  which  has  preoccu¬ 
pied  man-  and  woman-kind  ever  since  the 
world  began.  Colonel  Tcheng-ki-Tong 
sees  nothing  to  admire  in  European 
marriages.  Marriages  in  well-ordered 
states  should  be  arranged  by  the  par¬ 
ents.  They  are  emphatically  affairs  of 
the  family,  and  should  be  settled  by  the 
heads  of  the  families  concerned.  The 
idea  that  two  young  people  are  qualified 
to  decide  upon  their  future  destinies  on 
the  strength  of  a  brief  acquaintance 
formed  in  their  green  and  April  days 
seems  to  our  good  Oriental  unspeakably 
absurd*  They  manage  these  things  bet¬ 
ter  in  China  than  in  France  ;  as  for 
England  and  our  long  engagements  and 
free  opportunities  for  acquaintance  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  Colonel  Tcheng  does  not 
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speak  of  them,  but  his  principles  would 
probably  lead  him  to  condemn  them 
unsparingly.  He  has  at  least  one  point 
in  his  favor.  In  China,  where  the  par¬ 
ents  choose  the  bride,  every  one  mar¬ 
ries  ;  celibacy  is  regarded  as  an  anti- 
socisil  vice,  and  old  bachelors  and  old 
maids  are  rare  phenomena.  All  good 
Chinamen  marry  young.  Bridegrooms 
of  sixteen  marry  ladies  two  years 
younger  than  themselves,  and  a  Chinese 
grandmother  at  the  age  of  thirty  is  a 
more  familiar  sight  than  a  spinster. 
The  unpopularity  of  marriage  in  France 
springs,  he  thinks,  in  great  measure  from 
the  decay  of  ceremonial  at  weddings. 
Every  one  is  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the 
train  or  the  steamer.  Everything  is 
rushed  through,  and  the  happy  pair 
vanish  by  express  the  moment  they  are 
married.  “  That  is  why  marriage  has 
lost  its  charm.”  A  truly  profound  ob¬ 
servation,  and  Chinese  to  the  last  point. 

There  are  no  marriages  for  money  in 
China  we  are  told.  The  great  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  dot  is  unknown.  Marriage  for 
money,  exclaims  Colonel  Tcheng,  is  the 
greatest  injury  which  you  can  inflict 
upon  women.  In  a  social  system  based 
upon  the  virtual  purchase  of  a  spouse, 
the  good  Chinaman  is  not  surprised  that 
men  should  fear  that  the  introduction  of 
divorce  may  prove  like  the  discharge  of 
artillery  at  a  house  of  cards.  In  China 
it  is  otherwise  ;  there,  in  addition  to  the 
causes  of  divorce  recognized  in  Europe, 
marriage  may  be  dissolved  for  steril¬ 
ity  or  for  contumelious  conduct  tow¬ 
ard  mothers-  and  fathers-in-law.  Yet 
divorce  is  comparatively  rare.  ”  Every¬ 
body  whom  I  have  met,”  says  Colonel 
Tcheng,  “  and  who  has  asked  me  about 
our  morals,  has  addressed  the  question 
to  me,  ‘  Do  divorces  often  occur  in 
China  ? '  The  first  time  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  this  demand,  but  on  reflecting 
1  found  out  that  indeed  this  is  the  only 
question  which  is  im(>ortant  for  them  to 
know.  When  for  the  first  time  you  are 
obliged  by  pain  to  go  to  the  dentist,  you 
ask  a  friend  whether  ‘  it  hurts  much  ?'  ” 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  divorces 
are  only  rare  exceptions,  and  the  strong 
family  ties  which  are  the  outcome  of 
the  patriarchal  system  forbid  divorce. 
”  Among  aristocrats  divorces  seldom 
occur  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
such  ;  among  the  working-classes  be¬ 


cause — they  have  no  time  for  vain  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  if  they  quarrel  they  do  not 
end  by  being  divorced,  but  by  being 
reconciled.” 

Women  in  China  are  deeply  interested 
in  avoiding  a  divorce,  as  the  divorcee 
loses  the  honorable  position  of  a  wife. 
The  Chinese  lady,  not  having  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  personality  strongly  devel¬ 
oped,  avoids  both  scandals  and  in¬ 
trigues.  The  magistrate  often  com¬ 
poses  quarrels  instead  of  pronouncing  a 
decree  of  divorce,  and  the  wife  has  an 
unfailing  source  of  consolation  in  the 
upbringing  of  her  children.  ”  She  is 
ever  a  creature  of  hope,”  says  the 
Colonel,  ”  and  she  endures  patiently  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  her  by  her  husband 
in  the  thought  of  her  children.”  If  a 
husband  surprises  his  wife  flagrante 
delicto^  he  may  kill  her  on  the  spot  ;  but 
Colonel. Tcheng  makes  fun  of  A.  Dumas 
for  his  assertion  that  adulteresses  in 
Chiiva  are  lifted  up  by  an  elephant  and 
then  thrown  down  to  he  crushed  on  the 
stones.  ”  There  are  fewer  elephants  in 
China  than  in  France  ;  there  are  hardly 
two  or  three  at  Pekin,  which  one  goes 
to  see  out  of  curiosity,  like  animals  of  a 
menagerie.” 

Colonel  Tcheng  vehemently  combats 
the  popular  delusion  that  a  Chinese 
woman  is  a  crippled,  waddling  creature, 
who  lives  imprisoned  amid  her  servants, 
her  husband,  and  his  concubines.  As 
far  as  the  crippled  feet  are  concerned, 
we  read  :  ”  The  Chinese  woman  walks 
as  well  as  you  and  I,  she  runs  even  with 
her  small  feet  and  as  to  being  im¬ 
prisoned,  ”  she  goes  out,  takes  walks  in 
her  sedan  chair,  and  has  not  even  a  veil 
to  protect  her  from  indiscreet  glances. 
From  higher  education  the  Chinese 
w’ould  gladly  save  their  wives  and 
daughters  ;  they  are  not  trained  in  col¬ 
leges  where  they  might  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  art  and  science,  but  family 
life  forms  the  world  of  the  Chinese 
woman  ;  she  aspires  solely  to  be  learned 
in  the  art  of  governing  her  family.  It 
is  she  who  directs  the  education  of  her 
children  r  she  is  content  to  live  for  the 
good  of  her  relations  ;  and  if  heaven  has 
granted  her  a  good  husband,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  most  fortunate  of  women. 
Colonel  Tcheng  has  many  severe  things 
to  say  about  the  position  of  women  in 
France.  In  China  the  wife’s  legal  post- 
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tion  in  disposing  of  her  goods  and  her  brand.  The  Chinese  regard  concubinage 
children  he  asserts  is  far  more  privileged  as  the  safeguard  of  the  indissolubility  of 
than  that  of  her  French  sister.  He  con-  marriage,  and,  accepting  human  nature 
eludes  his  interesting  essay  by  some  re-  as  it  is,  they  prefer  to  recognize  an  ad- 
markable  words  about  concubinage.  In  mitted  evil,  to  sacrifice  the  innocent  off- 
France,  says  he,  you  have  mistresses ;  spring  of  a  guilty  passion.  On  the 
in  China,  we  have  concubines.  The  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Colonel 
former  is  a  clandestine  connection,  and  Tcheng-ki-Tong  does  not  make  a  bad 
the  children  are  bastards  ;  the  latter  has  fight  for  some  of  the  peculiar  institu- 
a  recognized  position,  she  is  tolerated  by  tions  of  the  Celestial  Empire. — Pall 
the  wife,  and  her  children  liear  no  social  Mall  Gazette. 
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The  Life  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 

Chiefly  Told  in  his  Own  Letters.  Edited  by 

his  son,  Frederick  Maurice.  With  Portrait. 

Ill  Two  Volumes.  New  York  :  Charles 

Seribners  Sons. 

The  records  of  a  life  so  remarkable  and  in¬ 
fluential  as  was  that  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  will  be  received  and  read  with  great 
interest.  Probably  not  more  than  two  or  three 
men  have  lived  during  the  present  century 
who  as  religious  teachers  have  left  so  deep  a 
mark  on  his  age.  It  was  not  that  Mr.  Maurice 
was  not  surpassed  by  not  a  few  men  in  Intel* 
lectual  power  and  learning.  But  be  was  a  re¬ 
ligious  genius,  if  there  ever  was  one.  In  him 
superior  mental  gifts  and  culture  were  merely 
the  servitors  of  a  passionate  love  of  Christ  and 
devotion  to  that  spiritual  cultus  which  has  its 
origin  in  Christ.  His  innermost  being  was 
drenched  and  saturated  in  religion.  Probably 
spiritual  life  reached  in  this  unique  soul  as  high 
a  power  as  is  possible  in  such  an  age  as  this. 
Yet  in  him  spirituality  was  closely  allied  with 
practical  aims.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
dissever  himself  and  his  spiritual  aspirations 
from  the  needs  of  life.  We  find  this  well  ex¬ 
emplified  in  his  intellectual  tastes.  He  cared 
but  little  for  theology  and  metaphysics,  though 
deeply  versed  in  all  their  lore,  except  as  they 
furnished  clews  and  suggestions  for  the  vital 
needs  of  man,  for  government  and  society  in 
m^n’s  corporate  functions,  for  conduct  in  his 
private  capacity.  All  human  learning,  all  in¬ 
stitutions  got  significance  for  this  intensely 
spiritual  yet  practical  soul,  as  they  contributed 
to  the  moral  development  of  the  race.  Mr. 
Maurice  as  a  clergyman  was  not  noted  for  what 
is  ordinarily  known  as  eloquence,  but  there 
was  a  passionate  earnestness  and  pathos,  as  of 
one  touched  by  the  very  finger  of  God,  in  all  his 
utterances,  which  thrilled  more  deeply  than 
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could  all  the  graces  of  oratory.  No  one  could 
depart  from  his  presence  without  the  feeling 
that  in  him  was  one  of  those  unique  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  souls  which  are  only  occasionally 
found  in  this  world.  The  intimate  friend  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age,  they  all 
recognized  in  him  one  whose  familiar  daimon 
was  with  him  without  ceasing  to  consecrate 
every  thought  and  impulse.  Mr.  Maurice  was 
at  odds  in  many  ways  with  ecclesiastical 
authoiity.  He  boldly  announced  views  which, 
if  not  stamped  as  heretical,  were  regarded  as 
theologically  dangerous,  and  were  often  made 
the  target  of  reproach  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  church.  But  the  persistent  and 
burning  zeal,  the  purity,  lift,  nobility,  and 
sweetness  of  his  life  made  him  profoundly 
loved  and  admired  even  by  those  who  dissented 
from  him.  His  career  was  identified  with  most 
of  the  great  practical  reforms  of  his  age,  and 
though  he  left  no  monument  uf  remarkable  in¬ 
tellectual  work  behind  him,  his  personal  influ¬ 
ence  and  teaching  were  such  as  to  mould 
opinions  and  character  in  an  exceptional 
degree.  In  the  June  number  of  The  Eclectic 
was  published  a  long  and  carefully  written 
essay  on  Mr.  Maurice  by  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
prompted  by  the  work  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  notice.  To  those  who  wish  to  get 
a  deep  insight  into  Maurice's  life  and  career 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
this  article,  if  they  are  not  able  to  get  the  book 
itself.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  but  a 
brief  account  of  the  man  and  the  book.  The 
story  of  Maurice’s  life  is  told  mostly  in  the 
form  of  letters,  so  that  it  assumes  largely  the 
autobiographical  cast.  His  son.  Colonel  Fred¬ 
erick  Maurice,  has  done  the  work  of  arranging 
and  editing  these  letters  with  much  skill.  The 
book  is  one  which  all  interested  in  the  religious 
and  spiritual  growth  of  the  present  century 
should  read  carefully. 
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The  Prose  Writings  of  William  Ccllen 
Bryant.  Eldited  by  Parke  Godwin.  In 
Two  volumes.  Being  Vols.  V.  and  VT.  of 
the  Life  and  Vr'ritings  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  New  York  :  D.  AppUton  Co. 

In  this  continuation  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  consisting,  in  the  present  instance,  of 
selections  from  his  prose  works,  we  have 
essays,  tales,  orations,  travels,  addresses,  and 
comments — in  a  word,  the  multifarious  records 
of  an  intellectual  life,  aside  from  that  which 
made  the  life  of  the  man  specially  significant, 
his  poetry.  Mr.  Bryant  was  for  many  long 
years  a  journalist  and  man  of  affairs  as  well  as 
a  poet,  and  his  interests  went  keenly  into  all 
the  practical  affairs  of  the  world.  Yet  after 
all,  though  the  evidences  of  a  powerful  mind, 
catholic  sympathies,  and  wide  culture  are  found 
in  these  prose  remains,  we  think  that  he  has 
left  but  little  in  this  direction  which  will  attach 
much  additional  lustre  to  his  name.  They  are 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  portion  of  the  collected 
works  of  one  whose  long  life  was  an  honor  and 
ornament  to  American  letters.  The  two 
volumes,  like  those  which  have  preceded  them, 
are  admirable  in  point  of  typographical  work 
and  manufacture. 

Greater  London.  A  Narrative  of  its  His¬ 
tory,  ITS  People,  and  its  Pl.aces.  By 
Edward  Walford,  M.A.  Joint  Author  of 
“  Old  and  New  London.”  Vol.  1.  New 
York  :  Cassell  Ss*  Co. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  suburbs,  their  historical,  traditional, 
and  personal  records,  will  be  of  great  interest 
both  to  those  who  know  London  and  those  who 
do  noL  London  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
world’s  civilization,  and  its  history  is  involved 
in  the  most  fascinating  romance,  political, 
social,  literary,  and  personal.  Its  growth  is 
the  measure  of  the  growth  of  a  nation  for  nine 
centuries,  that  nation  being  on  the  whole  the 
greatest  in  modern  history.  The  history  of 
such  a  metropolis  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  civilization  most 
pertinent.  Mr.  Walford  has  done  his  work  con 
amore,  and  though  the  present  book  rather 
covers  the  surroundings  of  London  than  the 
city  itself  (the  latter  having  been  treated  tn  a 
former  work),  the  reader  will  find  it  none  the 
less  fascinating.  We  have  here  accounts  of 
all  the  places  in  the  vicinity  of  London  made 
interesting  by  great  men,  and  of  the  great  men 
who  made  them  interesting.  As  a  book  of 
Ama,  it  cannot  be  easily  surpassed,  and  it  is 
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specially  charming  as  a  work  which  one  can 
take  up  anywhere  and  laydown  anywhere,  and 
always  find  one’s  self  interested.  The  book  is 
elaborately  illustrated,  and  the  woodcuts 
always  give  added  charm  to  the  text,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  all  illustrated  books.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  material,  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information. 
In  reading  any  of  the  serious  works  of  English 
history  the  student  will  find  it  to  his  account 
to  read  with  this  discursive  book  at  hand  for 
reference,  as  it  cannot  but  freshen  and  illumi¬ 
nate  dry  details.  The  book  is  a  large  quarto 
of  nearly  600  pages,  printed  in  fine  but  clear 
type  and  in  double  columns. 

Practical  Essays.  By  Alexander  Bain, 

LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic,  Aber¬ 
deen  University.  New  York  :  I).  Appleton 
Co. 

Dr.  Bain’s  reputation  as  an  essayist  and 
teacher  is  well  established,  and  his  many  works 
are  justly  regarded  as  authorities  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.  The  volume  under  notice  is  a  collection 
of  essays  originally  reprinted  in  reviews  and 
now  put  into  book  form.  As  is  shown  in  the 
title,  they  all  relate  to  practical  matters,  and 
they  cover  a  considerable  range  of  topics.  A 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dr.  Bain  has 
always  been  the  thorough  common-sense  of  his 
judgments  on  literary  and  philosophical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  present  essays  are  no  variation 
from  this  standard.  Yet  while  practical,  these 
papqrs  are  by  no  means  commonplace.  There 
are  to  be  found  vigor,  point,  and  novelty  in 
many  of  his  conclusions,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  throw  light  on  his  subject.  We  can  briefly 
indicate  the  character  of  the  papers  making  up 
the  volume.  The  first  two  are  entitled,  “  Com¬ 
mon  Errors  of  Mind  ”  and  ‘‘  Errors  of  Sup¬ 
pressed  Correlations,”  both  of  them  relating  to 
mistakes  of  reasoning  oy  which  many  false 
conclusions  are  habitually  reached.  In  the 
third  article  we  have  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  Civil  Service  Examination  (in  England,  of 
course),  and  an  analysis  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based,  showing  the  limitations 
which  should  be  set  to  such  tests  of  capacity. 
In  the  “  Classical  controversy”  the  author 
gives  a  vigorous  resume  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  classics  as  the  basis  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  education.  Dr.  Bain’s  opinion  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  against  the  classics,  and  in 
favor  of  modern  languages,  science,  and  malh- 
ematics.  Another  interesting  essay  is  ”  The 
University  Ideal  Past  and  Present,”  discuss¬ 
ing  the  history  and  growth  of  the  university, 
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and  suii'gesting  what  it  lacks  to  reach  its  beat. 

‘‘  The  Art  of  Study,”  ”  Religious  Tests  and 
Subscriptions,”  and  "  Procedure  of  Delibera¬ 
tive  Bodies”  constitute  the  titles  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  papers.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  topics 
are  all  of  value  in  practical  intellectual  life,  and 
the  author  brings  to  them  all  his  well-known 
force,  knowledge,  and  directness  of  purpose. 

The  Story  of  the  Coup  d’Etat.  By  M.  De 
Maupas  (former  Minister).  Freely  translat¬ 
ed,  with  Notes,  by  Albert  Vandam,  author  of 
Sketches  of  ”  French  Sotjiety,”  etc.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

This  work  is  the  plea  of  a  thorough-going 
partisan  in  defence  of  what  history  has  for  the 
most  part  concluded  to  brand  as  a  crime,  the 
Coup  d'Etat  ot  1852,  which  transformed  Louis 
Napoleon  from  the  servant  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  into  its  master,  from  a  president  into  a 
Csesar.  This  is  generally  accepted  as  having 
been  accomplished  at  the  price  of  perjury  and 
treason,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  had 
the  conspiracy  failed  the  chief  of  it  would  have 
been  shot  or  guillotined.  A  strong  defence  is 
needful  for  such  an  act,  and  M.  De  Maupas,  who 
was  in  the  conspiracy  and  got  his  reward  for 
service  rendered  in  the  portfolio  of  the  police 
department,  steps  into  the  breach  manfully  in 
defending  Le  Petit  Napoleon,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
pretty  well  concluded  now  that  not  a  drop  of 
Napoleonic  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  ”  Man 
of  December.”  The  author,  as  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  scouts  all  doctrinarianism  in  political 
philosophy,  and  does  not  pretend  to  justify  his 
quondam  master  on  the  score  of  right,  honor, 
justice,  or  any  of  those  pleas  generally  regard¬ 
ed  as  lying  at  the  root  of  even  defensible  revo¬ 
lution.  Expediency,  and  what  was  best  for 
France,  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  make  up  all  the  ammunition  of  defence, 
and  on  these  the  changes  are  rung  with  infinite 
audacity  and  not  a  little  ingenuity.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  book  is  interesting,  for 
everything  written  in  a  pungent,  aggressive, 
daring  strain  has  this  element  of  value.  The 
author,  though  on  the  defence,  makes  the  cam¬ 
paign  one  of  attack,  and  his  argument  sustain¬ 
ing  the  action  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  agreeably 
enlivened  with  savage  denunciation  and  ridi¬ 
cule  of  all  the  leading  French  Republicans, 
Victor  Hugo  coming  in  specially  for  M.  De 
Maupas’s  invective.  It  would  be  impossible 
(or  us  to  sketch  in  this  brief  notice  the  leading 
facts  and  deductions  on  which  the  ex-Prefect  of 
Police  bases  his  convictions  that  the  eoup  d’etat 


was  a  political  necessity  made  obligatory  on 
Louis  Napoleon  as  patriot  and  sutesman.  The 
reader  will  find  in  the  unconscious  statements 
of  the  author  much  on  which  his  argument  may 
be  successfully  impeached,  but  the  bold  note  of 
defiance,  which  sounds  its  clarion  on  every  page, 
bespeaks  the  man  with  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  If  the  champion  has  no  very  holy 
cause  to  defend,  he  flings  his  gauntlet  into  the 
lisu  with  the  courage  of  a  veritable  Sir  Gala- 
had.  When  we  consider  that  M.  De  Maupas 
was  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire  completely 
snubbed  and  ignored  by  the  man  whom  he  had 
helped  to  the  imperial  purple,  we  may  (airly 
concede  to  him  the  merit  of  disinterestedness. 
We  do  not  expect  in  such  a  work  judicial  state¬ 
ment,  but  we  find  that  in  it  which  makes  it  in¬ 
teresting  reading — pluck,  vigor,  and  dash  of 
style,  ingenuity,  and  a  very  pretty  ulent  tor 
invective,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  men  of  his  time,  both  Republicans  and  Im¬ 
perialists. 

Rapid  Rambli.ncs  i.n  Europe.  By  W.  C.  Faulk¬ 
ner.  With  Twelve  Illustrations.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  y,  B.  L’ppincott  Co. 

Books  of  travel  on  Europe  never  come  to  an 
end.  Every  year  sees  at  least  a  half  score  ot 
new  ones,  in  spite  of  the  bulk  of  unread  ones 
behind  them.  The  chief  advantage  of  such 
wotks  seems  to  be  the  pleasure  bestowed  on 
the  author  in  seeing  his  name  in  print,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  author's  friends.  Mr. 
Faulkner,  who  has  joined  the  innumerable 
caravan  of  literary  tourists,  makes  no  pretence 
to  tell  us  anything  new,  but  is  merely  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  delusion  that  what  interested  him 
will  necessarily  interest  the  public,  a  conclu¬ 
sion  not  always  true.  But  if  the  author  tells 
us  nothing  fresh,  he  at  all  events  says  what  he 
has  to  say  in  a  rapid,  pleasant,  anecdotical  way. 
If  he  did  not  see  very  deeply  under  the  surface 
of  things,  at  all  events  he  followed  the  routes 
of  Murray  and  Baedeker  very  conscientiously, 
and  saw  a  good  deal. 

Our  Famous  Women,  Comprising  the  Lives 
AND  Deeds  of  American  Women  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  Literature, 
Science.  Art,  etc.,  etc.  By  Twenty  Au¬ 
thors.  Superbly  Illustrated.  Hartford  :  A. 
D.  Worthington  ^  Co. 

This  book,  a  large  octavo,  comprises  sketches 
of  Miss  Alcott,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Beecher,  Clara  Barton,  Miss  May  L. 
Booth,  the  Doctors  Blackwell,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Bur- 
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nett,  Rose  Terry  Cook,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  Mary  Clemmer,  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge,  Margaret  Fuller,  Abby  H.  Gib¬ 
bons,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg, 
Mary  A.  Livermore,  Lucy  Larcom,  Maria 
Mitchell.  Lucretia  Mott,  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Elizabeth 
Premiss,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Anna  Whitney,  and  Frances 
E.  Willard.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  these 
sketches  are  also  writers  of  others,  and  of 
course  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  avoid  the 
galaxy  from  being  something  of  a  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  society,  but  this  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  adds  to  rather  than  detracts  from  the  value 
of  the  work.  The  biographical  estimates  given, 
if  they  occasionally  err  on  the  side  of  over¬ 
praise,  are  generally  tastefully  and  skilfully 
done,  and  give  pretty  correct  notions  of  the 
women  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  various  lines  of  work.  W^e  think  that  some 
names  might  have  been  judiciously  added  to 
the  head-roll  as  being  fully  worthy  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  of  course  a  limit  was  prescribed  by 
publisher's  necessities.  The  reader  gets  a  good 
notion  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  well-known  women  depicted,  and  the  book 
is  one  which  many  men  as  well  as  women  will 
gladly  add  to  their  library  shelves.  The  por¬ 
traits  are  for  the  most  part  good,  and  well  ex¬ 
ecuted  artistically. 
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Mr.  Nichoi.as  Trubner,  the  founder  and 
chief  of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Tiilbner 
&  Co.,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  was  so  widely  known, 
and  universally  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
that  the  announcement  of  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  recently  from  heart  disease,  at  39  Upper 
Hamilton  Terrace,  Maida  Vale,  will  be  felt  as 
a  personal  loss  by  very  many  persons  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  America,  and  British  India. 
A  native  of  Heidelberg,  Mr.  Nicholas Trtlbner, 
after  receiving  his  preliminary  education  at 
the  Heidelberg  Gymnasium,  was  trained  in  the 
principal  publishing  house  of  his  native  town 
for  the  calling  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
raise  himself  to  wealth  and  influence  in  Lon- 
don.  Becoming  in  his  youth  and  earlier  man¬ 
hood  the  familiar  friend  of  several  of  the  Heid¬ 
elberg  professors,  he  did  not  leave  his  native 
country  without  a  liberal  share  of  the  learning 
to  be  acquired  from  such  associates.  On  com¬ 
ing  to  England  in  1847  he  worked  for  some  time 


as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Longman 
&  Co.  where  he  quickly  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  “  the  trade”  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  at  the 
same  time  drew  about  him  a  circle  of  English 
men  of  letters,  some  of  whom  are  still  alive  to 
mourn  their  old  friend,  and  recall  the  bright, 
blithe-hearted,  handsome  German  youngster 
he  was  when  he  first  came  over  to  this  country. 
For  some  time  after  establishing  himself  in 
business  in  Paternoster  Row,  Mr.  Trilbner 
published  light  literature,  as  well  as  the  graver 
and  more  learned  works  by  which  his  house 
has  been  chiefly  known  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  and  for  a  time  he  was  the  publisher 
of  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s  popular  novels.  But 
the  bent  of  Mr.  Trttbner’s  mind  was  for 
philology,  history,  religious  philosophy  and 
Oriental  literature  ;  and  as  he  could  not  apply 
himself  with  so  much  zest  to  matters  foreign 
to  his  own  tastes  and  studies,  he  soon  dropped 
his  connection  with  belles-Uttres  and  periodical 
literature,  and  confined  his  attention  to  works 
on  subjects  especially  congenial  to  him.  Born 
in  1817.  Mr.  Trilbner  had  completed  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  Though  his  death  was  unex¬ 
pected,  Mr.  TrObner  had  for  some  time  been 
conscious  of  a  failure  of  power,  and  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  end  had  been  arranging  his  affairs, 
with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  his  publishing 
business  after  his  removal.  Mr.  TrObner 
leaves  a  widow  (daughter  of  Gustave  Delpierre) 
and  one  child — a  daughter. 

It  appears  from  a  let  ter  of  Fraire  Dominique 
Dauterlin,  lately  published  in  the  Artkives  kis~ 
toriques  de  la  Gascogne,  ihM  in  1550,  Malchus, 
the  servant  who  struck  our  Lord,  was  still 
shown  in  the  flesh  to  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem. 
He  was  in  a  crypt  under  Pilate’s  house,  buried 
in  the  ground  up  to  the  navel,  red-haired,  long¬ 
faced,  with  a  large  beard,  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  white.  His  first 
speech  to  visitors  was  always  Sic  refpondes 
pontifici  t  Afterward  he  told  them  each  their 
name,  country,  lineage,  etc.,  speaking  good 
German,  Latin,  French,  and  other  tongues. 
He  ended  by  asking  of  each  when  the  judg¬ 
ment  day  would  come,  and  beat  his  breast, 
without  regarding  those  present.  '*  It  is  a 
thing  very  frightful  to  see,"  says  the  Friar, 
”  and  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Jerusalem." 

When  Richard  Hengist  Horne  was  a  youth 
he  travelled  in  America,  and  for  a  wager  must 
needs  bathe  under  the  fall  at  Niagara.  He  was 
dragged  out  more  dead  than  alive  and  with 
two  of  his  ribs  broken.  His  name  was  otigi- 
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nally  Richard  Henry  Home,  but,  more  for  a 
joke  than  anything  else  at  first,  he  adopted  for 
a  middle  name  the  surname  of  an  old  friend, 
Mr.  Hengist.  He  was  more  than  thirty  years 
old  when  he  began  to  write. 

The  collection  of  Pope  Leo's  Latin  poems 
which  has  just  been  published  is  mainly  of  a 
religious  character,  and  shows  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  both  Virgil  and  Dante.  The 
editor.  Signor  Brunelli,  describes  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  the  Pope's  literary  habits  and  capabilities. 
When  Bishop  of  Perugia,  Cardinal  Pecci  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  working  of  his  diocesan 
seminary,  and  was  in  fact  “  more  than  Bishop, 
he  was  our  rector,  master,  and  father.”  He 
was  constantly  to  be  seen  “  in  the  chapel,  in 
the  corridors,  at  meals,  at  recreation,  in  the 
private  rooms,  in  the  school,  and  even  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  desk.”  On  one  morning,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Brunelli,  then  himself  a  student,  came 
down  late  for  his  class,  and  was  much  taken 
aback  to  find  the  Cardinal  Bishop  himself  seated 
at  the  master's  desk  and  explaining  Cicero  I'to 
Milont  to  his  pupils,  Brunelli  mentions  that  he 
knew  by  heart  more  than  half  of  Dante,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ./Eneid  and  Odes  of 
Horace. 


tiquity  as  the  child  bora  of  Helena  takes  life 
from  Faustus.  About  one  third  of  the  book 
has  already  appeared  at  various  times  as  sep¬ 
arate  articles  in  Reviews  ;  the  remainder  is  new 
matter.  *'  Euphorion”  will  be  published,  in 
two  volumes,  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Miss  Betham-Edwards,  having  already  ex¬ 
plored  the  west,  east,  and  east-central  regions 
of  France,  will  this  year  make  a  sojourn  of  many 
months  in  the  P.yrenees  and  Languedoc.  One 
of  her  objects  will  be  to  visit  that  line  of  coast 
described  so  learnedly,  yet  with  such  lively 
Interest,  by  M.  Chas.  Luth^ric,  in  his  valuable 
contribution  to  French  archaeology,  Lts  VilUs 
mortes  d»  Golfe  de  Lyon. 

An  interesting  anecdote  regarding  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  English  books  of  travel  in  France 
was  told  recently  by  the  French  Ambassador 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund. 
Lady  Brassey’s  “Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam” 
had  achieved  such  success  in  the  French  trans¬ 
lation  as  to  have  become  a  favorite  prize  in 
French  primary  schools.  In  his  own  Depart¬ 
ment  alone  M.  Waddington  assured  his 
audience  he  had  distributed  over  200  copies  to 
school-children. 


Mr.  Charles  Reade  did  not  leave  a  very 
large  fortune.  It  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  $100,000,  and  it  goes  to  his  brother,  his 
nephews,  and  his  nieces.  He  is  said  to  have 
lost  much  money  in  his  theatrical  speculations. 
He  used  invariably  to  go  to  the  rehearsals  of 
his  plays,  and  was  always  the  first,  Mr.  La 
bouchere  says,  to  recognize  humble  merit. 
On  one  occasion  the  girl  playing  a  small  ser¬ 
vant's  part  had  to  be  on  the  stage,  while  an¬ 
other  was  fondling  a  doll  which  represented 
her  offspring.  Charles  Reade  was  narrowly 
watching  the  by-play,  and  the  next  day  the 
girl  received  a  little  bracelet  from  him,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  note  congratulating  her  upon  the 
affectionate  manner  in  which  she  had  glanced 
at  the  doll,  and  telling  her  that  if  she  only  per¬ 
severed  in  playing  the  smallest  parts  with  feel¬ 
ing  she  would  live  to  be  a  great  actress. 

A  NEW  work  by  Vernon  Lee  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  early  this  spring,  under  the  title  of 
“  Euphorion.”  It  consists  of  a  series  of  studies 
of  the  antique  and  the  mediaeval  in  the  Re¬ 
naissance.  Euphorion — the  name  given  by 
Goethe  to  the  marvellous  child  born  of  the 
mystic  union  of  Faustus  and  Helena — fitly  rep¬ 
resents  the  Renaissance,  taking  life  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  nurtured  by  the  spirit  of  an 


The  Saturday  Review  up  its  opinion  of 
Mallock's  “Property  and  Progress”  in  the 
following  anecdote,  which  begins  the  criti¬ 
cism  :  “  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Mallock,  who  is 
unquestionably  an  able,  and  in  matters  polit¬ 
ical  a  well-intentioned,  person,  so  often 
forgets  that,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
characters  in  an  edifying  romance  of  his  own, 
he  is  “getting  a  big  boy  now.”  In  a  little 
boy,  especially  a  clever  little  boy,  the  pecul¬ 
iar  weakness  familiarly  known  as  teaching 
your  grandmother  is  pardonable,  though  even 
very  little  boys,  if  they  have  any  brains,  can 
be  cured  of  it.  Once  upon  a  time  (Mr.  Mallock 
himself  likes  to  beguile  serious  discourse  with 
agreeable  illustration)  there  was  a  little  boy 
who  took,  or  thought  he  took,  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  matters  theological,  and  to  whom  it 
seemed  that  he  had  discovered  some  admirable 
arguments  for  the  English  as  against  the 
Roman  view  of  a  certain  great  mystery  of  tlie 
Christian  faith.  So  he  went  to  his  father  and 
he  said,  “  Papa,  I  want  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
for  I  am  going  to  write  a  treatise  on  transub- 
stantiation.”  His  father,  who  was  a  very 
sensible  person,  merely  said  “  Very  well,”  and 
presented  him  with  a  sheet  of  blue  demy  of 
the  old  fashion,  with  uncut  edges.  It  looked 
very  nice,  but  there  was  a  terrible  deal  of  it 
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to  fill,  and  as  the  little  boy  marshalled  his 
arguments  it  occurred  to  him  that  they  were 
net  quite  so  novel  as  he  had  thought,  and 
were  remarkably  like  something  he  had  seen 
in  one  of  the  books  on  his  mother’s  table. 
So  he  folded  up  the  large  sheet  of  demy  with 
uncut  edges  and  put  it  in  the  fire.  Some  time 
afterward  his  father  asked  him  how  the 
tieatise  wa  getting  on,  and  thereupon  he 
said,  “  Papa,  the  treatise  was  very  much  like 
what  the  man  says  in  mamnfa’s  book,  and  I 
didn’t  think  it  was  worth  writing  over  again.” 

Captain  R.  F.  Burton  is  putting  the  last 
touches  to  his  translation  of  “  The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night.  ”  The  first  volume  (fifty 
nights)  is  already  copied,  and  the  whole  can 
be  prepared  for  print  within  a  year.  The  ver¬ 
sion  was  begun  some  thirty  years  ago  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  late  Dr.  T.  F.  Stelnhalneer, 
of  Aden.  It  will  try  to  do  justice  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  anthropological  and 
ethnographical  works,  by  being  a  verbatim 
et  literatim  copy  of  the  original,  preserving  all 
its  technii/ue,  such  as  the  divisions  of  the  nights 
and  the  naive  and  child-like  plain-speaking  of 
the  Arabic — a  perfect  contrast  with  the  English 
of  the  present  day.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
printed,  nut  published,  and  the  issue  will  be 
limited  to  subscribers. 

“  It  is  little  known,”  writes  a  correspondent 
oi  xhe  Pall  Mall  Gautte,  “that  the  germ  of 
that  fine  poem,  ‘  The  Princess,’  is  to  be  found 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Rasselas’ 
— ‘  The  Princess  thought  that  of  all  sublunary 
things  knowledge  was  the  best.  She  desired 
first  to  learn  all  sciences,  and  then  proposed 
to  found  a  college  of  learned  women,  in  which 
she  would  preside  ;  that,  by  conversing  with  the 
old  and  educating  the  young,  she  might  divide 
her  time  between  the  acquisition  and  commu¬ 
nication  of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  the  next 
age  models  of  prudence  and  patterns  of 
piety.’  ” 

“  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,”  he  goes  on, 
“  that  the  most-quoted  line  of  ‘The  Princess,’ 

And  tweet  girl-sraduatei  in  their  golden  hair, 

has  considerable  resemblance  to  a  passage  in 
Keats’s  ‘  Lamia’ — 

Ai  though  in  Cupid’s  college  the  had  spent 
Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate. 

”  ‘  She  shall  be  Queen  of  the  .May  !  ’  exclaimed 
a  multitude  of  little  voices  in  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
‘  Simple  Susan,’  may  very  possibly  be  the  little 
seed  from  which  a  lyric  of  the  highest  popularity 
sprang.  ‘  The  days  that  are  no  more,’  is  the 


July, 

concluding  line  of  the  first  and  last  stanzas  in 
one  of  Southey’s  minor  poems  entitled  ‘  Re¬ 
membrance.’  ‘The  Revenge,’  is  anticipated 
in  every  point  of  the  narrative  by  ‘  Greenville’s 
Last  Fight,’  in  a  little-known  volume  of  poems 
by  Mr.  W.  J,  Linton,  published  in  1865  ;  and 
the  terrible  ballad  of  ‘  The  Victim’ exactly  fol¬ 
lows  in  all  its  incidents  a  poem  called  ‘  Odin’s 
Sacrifice,’  in  ‘  German  Ballads,  Songs,  etc.’ 
(Burns,  London,  no  date,  but  about  1845) ;  the 
piece  is  described  as  *  partly  original,’  and  sign¬ 
ed  ‘  S.  M.’  The  Laureate  gives  us  pure  gold  ; 
yet  not  as  a  miner  is  he  chiefly  remarkable. 
His  melting-pot  purges  away  every  atom  of 
dross.  He  has  the  secret,  too,  of  alchemy, 
transmuting  silver  and  copper  into  more  noble 
and  costly  metal.” 

The  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Court,  which  was 
dispersed  at  the  Salle  Drouut,  in  Paris,  on  May 
8th,  9th  and  loth,  was  a  very  small  one  ;  but, 
as  regards  the  rare  books  on  American  history 
and  geography,  it  was  of  exceptional  impor  - 
tance.  Thechief  was  a  little  volume  printed 
about  1505,  containing  the  original  Italian  text 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci’s  narrative  of  his  four 
voyages.  This  is  the  bonk  of  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  that  only  ten  copies  were 
printed — one  for  each  of  the  sovereign  princes 
of  Europe.  In  any  case  it  is  so  rare  that  only 
some  four  copies  are  believed  to  be  now  in 
existence.  Mr.  Quaritch  bought  the  copy  at 
the  Salle  Drouot  for  13,100  francs  (;t524),  in 
spite  ot  fierce  opposition  from  the  holders  of 
American  commissions. 

Last  month  the  Municipality  of  Bordeaux 
bought  a  large  collection  of  papers  which  had 
belonged  to  M.  de  Lamoniaigne,  the  last  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  now  defunct  Bordeaux  Academy. 
Among  them  were  some  thirty-two  iiicdited 
letters  of  Montesquieu  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  academy,  to  the  war  in  Bohemia,  and 
more  especially  to  the  writing  of  the  Esprit  des 
Lois,  In  one  of  these  letters  Montesquieu 
says  that  he  is  engaged  eight  hours  each  day 
upon  his  book,  and  that  every  hour  not  so 
employed  is  lost.  He  is  overjoyed  to  see  his 
work  progressing— “J’en  suis  enthousiasme  , 
je  suis  mon  premier  admirateur.  Je  ne  sais 
si  je  serai  le  dernier.”  The  letters  are  to  be 
published  immediately  at  Bordeaux  in  a  little 
volume  edited  by  M.  Celeste,  the  sub  librarian 
of  the  town,  who  has  been  able  to  add  several 
fresh  details  about  Montesquieu — biographical 
and  bibliographical — from  the  same  collection 
of  pafiers. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  last  month  it  was  announced  that  the 
gold  medals  for  the  year  had  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  Colfjuhoun  for  his  travels  in  Indo- 
China,  and  to  Dr.  Julius  Haast  for  his  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  Southern  islands  of  New 
Zealand.  Money  grants  also  have  been  made 
to  Mr.  W,  W.  McNair  for  his  exploration 
among  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  ;  to 
Emil  Boss,  the  Swiss  guide  of  the  Rev.  W. 
S.  Green  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  to  Mr.  W. 
O.  McEwan. 


MISCELLANY. 

Emotion  in  Animals.— Two  essentials  are 
needed  in  order  to  produce  the  physical  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  laughter  in  man.  First  facial, 
vocal  or  other  muscles,  including  the  dia¬ 
phragm  ;  and,  second,  the  emotions  or  ideas 
which  give  rise  to  laughter.  Certain  animals 
possess  both  these  essentials.  The  chimpan¬ 
zee  is  said  to  smile.  The  smile  of  the  titi 
monkey  is  a  playful  one.  The  dog  can  both 
smile  and  grin,  whether  affection  or  pleasure, 
hypocrisy  or  cunning  dictate.  Dogs  distin* 
guish  the  different  kinds  of  laughter  ;  they 
note  the  distinction  between  that  which  is 
good-humored  and  that  which  is  sarcastic. 
They  are  sensitive  to  ridicule,  yet  not  unfre- 
quently  try  to  produce  laughter  in  man,  and 
deep  is  their  mortification  if  they  fail.  Ro¬ 
manes  tell  us  of  a  Skye  terrier  that  tried  to 
amuse  his  master  and  provoke  his  laughter  by 
certain  tricks  it  had  taught  itself,  and  was  sulky 
if  his  efforts  proved  fruitless.  An  orang-outang 
in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  showed 
every  sign  of  pleasure  when  its  practical  jokes 
excited  men’s  laughter,  and  Dr.  Wood  records 
the  instance  of  a  tame  jackdaw  which  enjoyed 
the  fun  of  boys*  games  like  leapfrog  and  tag  as 
much  as  the  boys  did  themselves.  The  parrot 
is  a  capital  laugher.  He  laughs  at  his  own 
practical  jokes.  White,  of  Selbourne,  speaks 
of  the  heartiness  of  laughter  in  the  woodpeck¬ 
er.  A  pet  magpie  of  Jesse's,  he  says,  in  that 
incomparable  “  History  of  Selbourne,”  had  a 
laugh  that  was  so  hearty,  joyous,  and  natural, 
that  no  one  who  heard  it  could  help  joining  in 
it.  There  are  tales  of  certain  swallows,  who, 
“  on  the  successful  issue  of  a  practical  joke 
played  by  them  on  a  cat,  seemed  each  to  set 
up  a  laugh  at  the  disappointed  enemy  very  like 
the  laugh  of  a  young  child  when  tickled.  There 
is  a  certain  hyena  which,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  its  cry,  is  styled  the  laughing  hyena  ;  and  in 
Australia,  there  is  a  bird— «  kingfisher — which 
is  called  for  a  similar  reason  the  laughing 
jackass.  Its  notes  strongly  resemble  a  rude. 


powerful  laugh.  The  great  African  traveller, 
Livin^tone,  speaks  of  the  African  brown  ibis, 
whose  cry  is  a  loud  ha-ha-ha.  As  it  is  true 
that  certain  animals  possess  the  physical  quali¬ 
fications  for  laughter,  so  also  is  it  correct  that 
they  possess  all  the  apparatus  for  shedding  tears 
The  dog,  horse,  elephant,  bear,  rat,  donkey, 
mule,  various  deer,  soko,  chimpanzee,  man¬ 
drill,  titi,  and  other  monkeys  or  apes,  cattle, 
camel,  and  giraffe  shed  tears  under  emotiens 
of  grief  and  sorrow.  The  parrot  does  nut  shed 
tears  but  possesses  a  kindred  power  of  sobbing. 
Chimpanzees  will  weep  at  dread  of  punishment, 
monkeys  and  elephants  on  account  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  disappointment,  the  Cingalese  ele¬ 
phant  on  account  of  captivity  and  confinement, 
the  titi  from  fear,  terror,  or  fright ;  the  stag  at 
bay,  and  caged  rat  from  despair,  certain  mon¬ 
keys  because  they  are  pitied,  and  the  young 
soko  (says  Dr.  Livingstone)  out  of  mere  pet¬ 
tishness  or  non-compliance  with  his  whims. 
Mrs.  Burton  says  she  hhs  seen  in  the  Syrian 
Desert  "  tears  roll  down  camels’  cheeks  when 
thirsty.”  Some  one,  speaking  of  a  mule 
crippled  by  a  2-inch  nail  in  his  foot,  says  : 
”  His  face  was  the  picture  of  pain  and  despair. 
Tears  streamed  out  of  his  eyes.”  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  records  an  instance  of  a  young  soko 
which,  if  not  taken  up  in  the  arms  like  a  child 
when  it  desired  and  appealed  to  be  so  carried, 
engaged  in  the  most  bitter  human-like  weep¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Boerlage  shot  a  female  (mother)  ape 
in  Java,  that  fell  mortally  wounded  from  a 
tree,  clasping  the  young  one  in  her  arms,  and 
she  died  weeping,  A  giraffe,  wounded  by  a 
rifle  shot,  was  also  found  to  have  tears  trickling 
from  the  lashes  of  his  dark,  humid  eyes. 
Gordon  Cumming,  the  African  traveller,  speaks 
of  large  tears  trickling  from  the  eyes  of  a 
dying  elephant.  Some  old  rats,  finding  a 
young  one  dead  by  drowning,  wiped  the  tears 
from  their  eyes  with  their  fore-paws.  In¬ 
stances  might  be  enumerated  without  limit  to 
show  that  certain  animals  have  both  the 
physical  requirements  for  grins  and  tears,  and 
are  susceptible  to  the  same  emotions  that  cause 
tears  and  laughter  in  man. — Armagh  Guardian. 

Simple  Home  Remedies. — The  following 
remedies  for  many  simple  ailments  are  recom¬ 
mended  in  Hall’s  youmal  of  Health  :  Half  a 
teaspoonful  of  common  table-salt  dissolved  in  a 
little  cold  water  will  instantly  relieve  “  heait- 
bum”  or  dyspepsia.  If  taken  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  increasing  the  quantity  grad¬ 
ually  to  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  tumbler  of 
water,  it  will  in  a  few  days  cure  any  ordinary 
case  of  dyspepsia,  if  at  the  same  time  due  at- 
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tention  is  paid  to  the  diet.  There  is  no  better 
remedy  than  the  above  for  constipation/  As  a 
gargle  for  sore  throat  it  is  equal  to  chlorate  of 
potash,  ^nd  is  entirely  safe.  It  may  be  used 
as  often  as  desired,  and  if  a  little  is  swallowed 
each  time  it  will  have  a  beneficial  efifect  on  the 
throat  by  cleansing  it  and  allaying  the  irrita¬ 
tion.  In  doses  of  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls  in 
^  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  tepid  water  it  acts 
promptly  as  an  emetic,  and  in  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  is  always  on  hand.  It  is  an  excellent  rem¬ 
edy  for  bites  and  stings  of  insects.  It  is  a 
valuable  astringent  in  hemorrhages,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  bleeding  after  the  extracting  of 
teeth.  It  has  both  cleansing  and  healing  prop¬ 
erties,  and  is  therefore  a  most  excellent  appli¬ 
cation  for  superficial  ulcerations.  Mustard  is 
another  valuable  remedy.  No  family  should 
be  without  it.  Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
ground  mustard  stirred  into  half  a  pint  of 
water  acts  as  an  emetic  very  promptly,  and  is 
milder  and  easier  to  take  than  salt  and  water. 
Equal  parts  of  ground  mustard  and  flour  or 
meal  made  into  a  paste  with  warm  water  and 
spread  on  a  thin  piece  of  muslin,  with  another 
piece  of  muslin  laid  over  it,  forms  the  indis¬ 
pensable  “  musurd  plaster.”  It  is  almost  a 
specific  for  colic  when  applied  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  over  the  “pit  of  the  stomach.”  For  all 
internal  pains  and  congestions  there  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  of  such  general  utility.  It  acts  as  a  coun¬ 
ter-irritant  by  drawing  the  blood  to  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  hence  in  severe  cases  of  croup  a  small 
mustard  plaster  should  be  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  child’s  neck.  The  same  treatment  will 
relieve  almost  any  case  of  headache.  A  mus¬ 
tard  plaster  should  be  moved  about  over  the 
spot  to  be  acted  upon,  for  if  left  in  one  place  it 
is  liable  to  blister.  A  musurd  plaster  acts  as 
well  when  at  considerable  disunce  from  the 
affected  part.  An  excellent  substitute  for 
musurd  plasters  is  what  is  known  as  “  mus¬ 
tard  leaves.”  They  come  a  dosen  in  a  box, 
and  are  about  4  inches  by  5  inches.  They  are 
perfectly  dry,  and  will  keep  fur  a  long  time. 
For  use  it  is  only  necessary  to  dip  one  in  a 
dish  of  water  for  a  minute  and  then  apply  it 
Common  baking  soda  is  the  best  of  all  reme¬ 
dies  in  case  of  scalds  and  barns.  It  may  be 
used  on  the  surface  of  the  burned  place,  dry  or 
wet.  When  applied  promptly,  the  sense  of 
relief  is  magical.  It  seems  to  withdraw  the 
heat  and  with  it  the  pain,  and  the  healing  proc¬ 
ess  soon  commences.  It  is  the  best  applica¬ 
tion  for  eruptions  caused  by  poisonous  ivy  and 
other  poisonous  planu.as  also  for  bites  and 
stings  of  insecu. 


Austsalian  Diamonds.  —  Diamonds  are 
known  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in 
various  parts  of  Australia.  In  New  South 
Wales  their  existence  was  discovered  so  far 
back  as  1851,  but  little  notice  was  uken  of  the 
fact.  In  1867  numerous  diamonds  were  found 
by  gold-diggers  in  the  Mudgee  district,  and  in 
1869  diamond  working  was  commenced  in  a 
systematic  manner.  The  richest  finds  of  dia¬ 
monds  have,  however,  been  at  Bingera,  where, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  many  hundreds  have 
been  discovered,  a  circumstance  which  has  led 
to  a  firm  of  diamond  merchants  commencing 
working  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  Bingera  dia¬ 
monds  are  obuined  are  much  the  same  as  at 
Mudgee,  where  the  gems  are  procured  from 
outliers  of  an  old  river-drift,  which  had  in 
parts  been  protected  from  denudation  by  a 
capping  of  hard,  compact  basalt.  This  drift  is 
made  up  mostly  of  boulders  and  pebbles  of 
quartz,  jasper,  agate,  quartzite,  flinty  slate, 
silicified  wood,  slate,  sandstone,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  coarse  sand,  mixed  with  more  or  less 
clay.  Diamonds  are  also  found  in  other  parts 
Qf  the  colony.  From  the  Borah  tin  mine,  situ- 
uated  at  the  junction  of  Cope’s  Creek  with  the 
Gwydir,  300  were  obtained  in  a  few  months. 
Out  of  a  batch  of  86,  averaging  i  carat  i  grain 
each,  the  largest  weighed  5*5  grains.  Dia¬ 
monds  have  been  found  on  most  of  the  alluvial 
tin  workings  at  Cope’s  Newstead,  Vegetable, 
and  Middle  Creeks,  also  in  the  Stanifer,  Ruby, 
and  the  Britannia  tin  mines,  and  elsewhere. 
In  color  the  diamonds  vary  from  colorless  and 
transparent  to  various  shades  of  straw-yellow, 
brown,  light  green  and  black.  One  of  a  rich 
dark  green  was  found  in  the  form  of  a  flattened 
hemitrope  octohedron.  The  most  common 
crystalline  forms  which  have  been  met  with 
are  the  octohedron,  the  hemitrope  octohedron, 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  the  triakis  and 
hexakis  octohedron,  but  they  are  all  usually 
more  or  less  rounded.  The  flattened  triangular 
hemitrope  crystals  are  very  common.  Onespeci- 
men  of  the  deltoidal  dodecahedron  was  met  with. 
The  lustre  is  usually  brilliant  or  adamantine, 
but  occasionally  they  have  a  dull  appearance. 
The  want  of  lustre  is  not  due  to  coating  of 
foreign  matter,  or  to' the  same  cause  as  the 
dulness  of  less  hard  and  water-worn  crystals, 
but  it  is  due  to  the  surface  being  covered 
with  innumerable  edges  and  angles  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  structure  of  the  crystaL  These 
reflect  the  light  irregularly  at  all  angles,  and 
give  the  stone  its  frosted  appearance. — Mamu- 
faclttrer. 


